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Che Cevas Almanac, 1857-1873 


STUART McGREGOR 


HE FIRST edition of the Texas Almanac was issued by the 

Galveston News in January, 1857. Excepting 1866, there 
were editions for each year through 1873, a total of sixteen an- 
nual editions. The editions for the years 1862-1865, inclusive, 
however, were of pamphlet size ranging from forty-eight to 
sixty-four pages. The issues of 1857 to 1861 were published in 
Galveston, the first two by Richardson and Company, and the 
later three by W. and D. Richardson, publishers of the Galveston 
News. The issues of 1862-1865, inclusive, were published by 
D. Richardson, the first in Houston, according to the preface, 
though the work had seemingly been done in Galveston before 
evacuation of that city by the Confederate forces. The last three 
Civil War period issues were published in Austin. Post-Civil 
War publication was resumed in Galveston in 1867 by Richard- 
son and Company of the Galveston News. The final issue of 
1873, however, bore the imprint of Richardson, Belo and Com- 
pany, the only early issue to carry the name of Colonel A. H. 
Belo. 

In addition to the publication of these annuals, there was 
issued at Austin a tri-weekly Texas Almanac Extra from Octo- 
ber 14, 1862, to June 6, 1863. While this bore the name Texas 
Almanac and was issued by one of the two men who had pub- 
lished the regular edition, it was, in fact, a newspaper, totaling 
105 numbers, including two broadsides issued on September 17 
and 18, prior to the beginning of regular issue on October 14. 
In addition there were eighteen supplements, most of which 
were issued during the session of the legislature early in 1863. 

After 1873 there was no issue of the Texas Almanac until 
1904, when it was brought out by the Dallas News at Dallas. 
Following another interval when the publication did not appear, 
the Almanac was picked up again in 1910, 1911, and 1914. 
Probably the Texas Almanac would have been re-established at 
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this time as a permanent publication of the Dallas News had it 
not been for the outbreak of World War I. The present series 
was begun in 1925 by the Dallas News, with annual issues 
through 1929, when the effects of the depression caused a change 
to a biennial basis. This schedule has been maintained except 
that the Almanac which should have been issued for 1935-1936 
was actually issued in 1936 in recognition of Texas’s centennial 
year. It is now the policy of the Dallas News to issue the Texas 
Almanac permanently on this biennial basis. 

The foregoing remarks carry the Almanac forward a good 
deal beyond the announced title which stops with 1873, but it 
has been thought well to give the entire catalog of issues. In 
all, there have been thirty-four editions, exclusive of D. Rich- 
ardson’s periodicals. 

I have never been able to find in the files of the Texas Almanac 
or the Galveston News just who was responsible for the first 
issue, but it must have been Willard Richardson. David Rich- 
ardson was associated with Willard Richardson at the time of 
the first issue; and, during the controversy between the two 
men in 1862, David Richardson contended that the original idea 
was his own and even that he had to persuade Willard Richard- 
son to adopt it. But the Texas Almanac was exactly the kind 
of thing that Willard Richardson would have done. Certainly, 
the early issues were primarily his handiwork, even if the 
original idea was not his. 

The Galveston News was first issued April 11, 1842, by Sam- 
uel Bangs, pioneer Texas printer, with whom George H. French, 
his brother-in-law, soon became associated. Two years later, 
in 1844, Willard Richardson took over. To this remarkable 
man must be given the credit for the Galveston News’s survival 
of the early period of vicissitudes. Richardson had come to 
Texas from South Cerolina, though he had been born and spent 
the first twelve years of his life in Connecticut. He was a man 
of a studious turn of mind who became greatly interested in 
the destiny of Texas and consequently in the beginnings of that 
destiny, which he recognized in the current history of his day. 

The Texas Almanac for 1857 was the full title of the first 
edition. It was to be an annual report on the material and 
social progress in Texas “from the seaboard to the mountains 
and from the Red River to the Rio Grande.” As an almanac, 
it was to substitute for the almanacs compiled in the northern 
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and eastern parts of the United States and, therefore, not 
adapted to the longitude and latitude nor to the climatological 
conditions of Texas. 

A friend of mine who is a historian tells me that the purpose 
of the Almanac changed radically after the first few issues— 
that the original idea was that it would be a compendium and 
report on Texas whereas later editions became promotional in 
purpose, designed to bring immigrants to Texas. In some degree 
this is true. The style of the title was not changed to Texas 
Almanac and Emigrants’ Guide to Texas until after the War 
between the States. It is also true that the Reconstruction 
period, with its obvious need of “postwar planning” to rebuild 
the economy of Texas on a nonslave basis, must have impressed 
the mind of Richardson with the urgency of bringing a greater 
volume of settlers to Texas. 

It is a fact, however, that, from the very beginning, the 
Almanac was intended primarily “to populate Texas,” as was 
stated in an editorial in the Galveston News at the time of the 
first edition. Like many other Texans of that day, Richardson 
was impressed by the great material resources of Texas as 
compared with its dearth of human resources. A review of a 
few data in the edition of 1857 is illustrative. Of the approxi- 
mately 169,000,000 acres of land area as of that date, only 
about 38,000,000 acres were assessed for taxation, and only a 
small percentage of this was in cultivation. A bird’s-eye eco- 
nomic view is indicated by the following from the edition of 
1857: 


Value of property, tax rolls of 1855, showed rural real estate valued at 
$55,090,716; town lots, $6,817,072; slaves, $53,167,838. Assessed acreage, 
37,930,463. Number of slaves, 103,297. Average assessed value of slaves 
about $500. Bexar County had the greatest real estate value, both rural 
and urban. Brazoria and Washington were second and third in rural real 
estate value. Harrison led in slaves with 7,013 valued at $3,633,000; Wash- 
ington was second with 4,399 slaves valued at $2,331,440; Brazoria was 
third with 4,292 slaves valued at $2,025,520. 


There is a statistical table entitled “Negroes, Horses and Cattle 
in 1850 and 1855,” showing five-year increases by counties, from 
which one would conclude that Cass, Anderson, Gonzales, 
Grimes, Rusk, Smith, Walker, and Washington were increasing 
most rapidly in wealth. 

In a summary it is shown that, between 1850 and 1855, the 
number of slaves in Texas increased from 58,161 to 105,704, 
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nearly 100 per cent. Of the hundred counties in Texas at the 
time, it was boasted, only six lost in slave population. Regarding 
these six counties, two significant statements (each prophetic 
in its own way) are made: Two of the counties, Cameron and 
Medina, were on the Rio Grande, where “proximity to Mexico 
makes this kind of property a very uncertain one.” The other 
four counties losing slave population were “in East Texas, and 
the decrease probably arises from emigration to counties further 
west.” 

The interest of the publisher of the Texas Almanac in bring- 
ing population to Texas is revealed also in the great amount of 
space the publication gave to railroad construction. The greatest 
need for the material development of Texas in that day was 
first, population and second, transportation. Texas lacked navi- 
gable rivers; hope lay in the building of a rail network. Only 
six years previously, in 1851, actual construction of Texas’s 
first railroad, the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado, had been 
started. At the end of 1856, just prior to publication of the 
Texas Almanac for 1857, only seventy-one miles had been put 
in operation. The Texas Almanac of 1857, however, lists thirty- 
six chartered companies, names of many of which indicated 
grand ambitions—including the New Orleans, Texas and Pacific 
Railroad Company; Texas Railroad, Navigation and Banking 
Company; the Vicksburg and El Paso Railroad Company; the 
Brazos and Bernard Railway and Plank Road Company; and 
the Chambers’ Terraqueous Transportation Railroad Company. 
This last mentioned seems to have been an early amphibious 
enterprise. In all of the early editions of the Almanac, much 
space is given to railroad expansion, and Willard Richardson 
had a grand vision of a great state railroad system reaching 
into the hinterland from Galveston as a hub. 

In the desire to promote a greater population for Texas, the 
publishers of the Almanac were tracking the state government, 
in the official reports of which one recognizes the promotional 
effort. For example, the Almanac of 1857 shows that under the 
administration of Governor E. M. Pease the largest state depart- 
ment was the General Land Office headed by Commissioner 
Stephen Crosby with a staff of twenty-nine. Even in the state’s 
fiscal report of its somewhat embarrassing public debt, printed 
in the Almanac of 1857, as good a face as possible is put on the 
situation with the frank statement that total obligations of 
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$11,450,201.51 could easily be paid off for $5,528,195.19. Noth- 
ing was said about repudiation. It was to be a scientifically 
scaled proposition. At any rate, the point was delicately made 
that the bark of the eleven million dollar debt was really worse 
than the bite was likely to be. 

It is interesting that the state’s obligations are listed as “the 
domestic and foreign debts.” The “foreign debt’ was owed 
primarily for purchase before annexation of the steamer Zavala 
and several sailing vessels which had constituted the Texas 
navy, the exploits of which had been such as to bring the civil 
government of the Republic much pride, also some embarrass- 
ment, even before the matter of paying for the vessels became a 
pressing one. 

The second edition, the Texas Almanac for 1858, was the first 
to carry descriptions of individual counties. Here, again, em- 
phasis was on the promotion of immigration into Texas. This 
feature has been continued intermittently throughout the history 
of the Texas Almanac. It has been one of the outstanding con- 
tributions of the publication. The definiteness and concreteness 
of these early articles undoubtedly appealed strongly to prospec- 
tive emigrants to Texas from the older parts of the United 
States. And there is much local history in these accounts which 
were contributed by lawyers, doctors, teachers, editors, farmers, 
merchants, and others who lived out on the few highways and 
many byways of Texas of that day. They wrote pridefully and 
a little boastfully but rather honestly, I think, and with an 
intimate knowledge and an expression of detail that undoubtedly 
must make their contributions a rare source for today’s research 
students of history. 

I have been told that the early Texas Almanac may also be 
credited with preserving some important documents and impor- 
tant facts of Texas history through early publication of them. 
I am not in a position to evaluate the Texas Almanac in this 
matter. In the issue of 1857 there was printed a “Compendium 
of Texas History,” which was expanded in later editions, and 
there were many miscellaneous historical articles and biograph- 
ical sketches. My judgment is that the really great direct con- 
tribution of the early Texas Almanac to preservation of his- 
torical data was in the mass of detail which served later research 
students with what might be called fill-in information and sup- 
porting evidence. 
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I believe, however, that the Texas Almanac made a large 
indirect contribution to the preservation of important documents 
and facts of history, for this reason: Its wide circulation among 
all classes of people greatly stimulated interest in, and under- 
standing of the value of, early records which might otherwise 
have been destroyed through carelessness or ignorance. I be- 
lieve that there repose in the libraries and archives of Texas 
today many important papers that would have been lost but 
for the influence of the Texas Almanac. I state this because I 
have seen a number of instances in the files of the News in which 
persons had written in response to articles in the Texas Almanac 
to call attention to the existence of records in their own or some 
acquaintance’s possession. 

But it was as a preserver of the economic history of the 
state that the early Texas Almanac served best. I cite one of 
many examples: In the Almanac of 1858 is an article of about 
four thousand words by George Wilkins Kendall, founder of 
the New Orleans Picayune, but then of New Braunfels, giving 
the results of his five years of experimentation at sheep raising 
in Texas. He writes: 


My reasons for starting it were these: I thought that, if in Vermont and 
other northern states money could be made by raising sheep where land 
is worth from $20 to $60 per acre, and where the farmers are compelled 
to toil hard six months in the year to keep their flocks alive the other six, 
that it would be far more remunerative in Texas, where the lands could 
be purchased at from 50 cents to $1 per acre, and where the animals could 
pick their own living almost the year round. 


This was a prophetic statement. The region of the Edwards 
Plateau lying west of New Braunfels is today the greatest 
sheep-raising and wool-producing area of comparable size in 
the world. In the Texas Almanac for 1860 is an article by John 
A. Black of Austin on the intreduction of ‘“‘The Cashmere Shawl 
Goat” into Texas, another prophetic article. Black was actually 
interested in, not the true Cashmere as we know it today, but 
the fibre-producing goats of Asia Minor. Today Texas is one 
of the world’s centers of Angora goat raising and mohair 
production. 

Similar remarks can be made regarding articles in the early 
Texas Almanacs on the state’s mineral resources. In the Texas 
Almanac for 1868, for example, Gideon Lincecum of Longpoint, 
a pioneer herb doctor, biologist, geologist, and scientist-in-gen- 
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eral, had an article on the marbles in the vicinity of Marble 
Falls. He had got a glimpse of the wealth of stone of the 
Burnet-Llano-Gillespie area, the full extent of which has become 
known only in recent years through researches under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. H. Sellards and others of the University of Texas 
Bureau of Economic Geology. There were many other forward- 
looking articles in the Almanac by pioneer Texas scientists whom 
Dr. Sam W. Geiser recognizes in his book, Naturalists of the 
Frontier. 

Much was also contributed in these early editions on that 
shibboleth of Texas economic boosters from the day of Stephen 
F. Austin to the present, manufacturing industries. These 
articles are less prophetic of future development than are many 
of the articles dealing with crops, livestock, and minerals. They 
did not, of course, foresee the restraining influence that pro- 
tective tariffs and some other national developments were des- 
tined to have. Whereas Lincecum saw what Dr. Sellards sees 
more fully today, the early prophets of industrial development 
did not see what Dr. Walter P. Webb has been writing about 
some seven decades later. There is, however, much intimate 
history of the early beginnings of Texas manufacturing in the 
old Almanacs. I quote the following example from S. S. Munger, 
Esq., in the Texas Almanac for 1868, relating to Texas cotton 
mills: 


The Comal Manufacturing Company is going ahead. Torrey is all right. 
[Parenthetically, I believe that Torrey is credited with operating the first 
successful cotton mill in Texas.] ... Their sheeting will stand the test with 
anything. Texians, buy them if you want to get the worth of your money. 
The concordia [mill] at Hempstead is driving away and is making excellent, 
good, honest cloth. There is more money in it to the buyer than to the 
maker. Old Man Rowe knows what to do with cotton. The Waco Factory 
has labored harder, perhaps, than any other factory in the state, and yet 
they are in trouble. Judge Thompson has done enough work and exposed 
himself to enough hardships and fatigue to own it all; but, after all his 
labor, together with Mr. Earle’s and Colonel Burney’s, I understand that 
Uncle Sam has sent an administrator up there to take charge of it. 


As I stated above, some of the early Almanac articles were 
written by men who stand today as authorities—historians and 
scientists of their time. It seems to me, however, that the 
peculiar value in the old Texas Almanac material comes from 
the fact that most of it was contributed by local contemporary 
authorities on history, resources, industry, agriculture, weather, 
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and other subjects; and these articles seemingly were .printed 
with little blue-penciling by the editor. Consequently, they 
present sometimes naive, but usually entirely “native” thought. 
These contributors lived in all parts of the state. They con- 
tributed grass-roots data accompanied usually by opinion of the 
straight-from-the-shoulder variety. Reading their articles, one 
gets not only fact and opinion but the psychology of the times. 

While the economic advancement of Texas and _ historical 
sketches were undoubtedly the primary purposes of the Texas 
Almanac from the beginning, it is also true that there was quite 
a bit of political comment, and this was undoubtedly partly 
responsible for its wide distribution. Willard Richardson, a 
close friend of Mirabeau B. Lamar, belonged to the anti-Houston 
faction in Texas politics. In a biography of General Thomas 
J. Rusk, published first in the Galveston News in 1857, and 
later in the Almanac, and written probably by General Sidney 
Sherman, Houston’s part in the Battle of San Jacinto was 
assailed. He was accused of wishing to withdraw the Texan 
army beyond the Trinity to the Sabine; also, with attempting 
to call the charging Texans to a halt at San Jacinto after he 
had received a wound in the foot. The first edition of the Texas 
Almanac had sold ten thousand copies. The second edition, 
partly because of the Rusk biography, ran twenty-five thousand 
copies, and Richardson planned a thirty-thousand edition in 
1859, publishing a statement that a new power press had been 
ordered “expressly for our Almanac.” In 1859, the account 
of the Battle of San Jacinto by Dr. N. D. Labadie carried on 
the accusations against Houston. The Almanac circulation ex- 
panded rapidly. On February 28, 1859, Houston, who had failed 
of re-election by the Texas legislature, made his farewell address 
on the floor of the United States Senate, devoting it entirely 
to an excoriation of his critics in Texas and especially to “the 
author of this Almanac.” The Almanac printed Houston’s 
speech in full in its edition of 1860. 

The emergency of the Civil War, especially after the evacua- 
tion of Galveston in 1862, forced the skeletonization of the 
annual edition of the Texas Almanac during the years 1862-1865. 
It also precipitated a quarrel between Willard and David Rich- 
ardson. The two men were in no way related. D. Richardson 
was foreign-born, a native of the Isle of Man. With the evacua- 
tion of Galveston, it was mutually agreed that D. Richardson 
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should proceed to Austin and publish the Texas Almanac. He 
also started a tri-weekly newspaper and in the early part of 
December, 1862, announced a severance of relations with Wil- 
lard Richardson and claimed sole ownership of what he called 
the Texas Almanac Extra. This announcement evoked a scath- 
ing editorial on December 24, 1862, by Willard Richardson 
entitled, “Unparalleled Audacity,” in the Galveston News (then 
being printed in Houston), describing D. Richardson as “reck- 
less and defiant ... of rights of others.” D. Richardson replied 
in the Texas Almanac Extra, December 27, under the title, 
“Unparalleled Impudence,” in which he claims credit for the 
original idea of a Texas Almanac. The two men remained ene- 
mies for several years but were reconciled later in life, as 
evidenced by a visit of W. Richardson for several weeks in the 
home of D. Richardson a short time before D. Richardson’s 
death in New York in 1871. 

When publication of the full-sized Almanac was resumed in 
1867, its character was changed, as was mentioned above, to 
the extent that it was more openly designed to attract immi- 
gration to Texas. The title, Texas Almanac and Emigrants’ 
Guide to Texas, was adopted with the issue of 1869. I have 
always been interested that it was spelled “Emigrants’.” I can- 
not say whether this spelling was adopted designedly because 
of the wide distribution the Almanac was given in the eastern 
United States. Or, again, the spelling may have been due to 
the orientation given by the full phrase “Emigrants’ Guide to 
Texas.” At any rate, the post-Civil War Almanac was widely 
distributed through the states east of the Mississippi River and 
undoubtedly greatly influenced migration to Texas. It has fre- 
quently been said that many a settler arrived in Texas with a 
library consisting of a Bible and the Texas Almanac. 

I have seen a good deal in the record to substantiate this. 
For example, in Horace Greeley’s The American Conflict (2 
vols.; Hartford, 1865, 1867, I, 450) there is quoted a letter of 
January 24, 1861, from Robert Lyon of South Carolina to a 
friend who had settled in Texas. He writes: “I desire you to 
procure for me, and send by mail, a Texas Almanac.” And then 
after an extensive statement of unsettled conditions in the East, 
he concludes: 


I want the Almanac to see what part of Texas may suit me. I want to 
raise cotton principally, but must raise corn enough to do me. I cannot 
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live here and must get away. Many are leaving now. ... Before long 
one-third of the wealth of South Carolina will be in the West. 


This indicates that the Texas Almanac was being used exten- 
sively as a guide to Texas by those who were then moving 
westward. 

I have not been able to discover just how many of these early 
Texas Almanacs were printed. I estimate, however, that the 
first five editions, 1857-1861, inclusive, totaled seventy-five to 
a hundred thousand copies. Nor have I any basis for esti- 
mating the number of copies that went to points outside the 
state where they would be influential in starting migration 
toward Texas. I do know that, after the War between the 
States, emphasis was placed by the publishers upon the outside 
circulation. The Almanac had some circulation even in the 
British Isles, and I have been informed that one volume was 
translated in part into German and circulated in that country 
either by the Galveston News or by a land and immigration 
company. This may be true, or it may be a mistaken statement 
arising from the fact that the Galveston News had one of its 
early statistical editions translated into German and circulated 
in that country. 

In evaluating the influence of the early Texas Almanac, one 
must keep in mind that there was much less reading matter in 
that day than there is now—and more time for reading the 
small amount available. Consequently, things were read “from 
kiver to kiver.” A publication of the character of the Texas 
Almanac must have been quite impressive to the readers of 
that day. I say this with respect to its effect on immigration. 
It is applicable also to what I said above about the early 
Almanac’s stimulation of popular interest in the preservation 
of historical documents. 

I have sometimes wondered what might have been the place 
of the Texas Almanac today had it been maintained as an annual 
publication throughout the years. The early series was discon- 
tinued after 1873 apparently for a combination of reasons. There 
was a temporary economic depression that may have been partly 
the cause. A more probable reason can be found in the fact 
that the era of Reconstruction was being brought to a close. 
Richard Coke defeated E. J. Davis in the December election of 
1873 and succeeded him in the following January. Texas had 
passed the economic crisis of readjusting to a nonslave agri- 
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cultural economy. During this period more than half a million 
people had poured across the eastern Texas boundary line, 
practically doubling the state’s population. Possibly, too, Colonel 
A. H. Belo was not intrigued by the Almanac idea as was Wil- 
lard Richardson. Colonel Belo had joined the Galveston News 
shortly after the close of the War between the States, and he 
became a guiding force in 1873, when the much older Richardson 
partially retired from active duty. Richardson died two years 
later in 1875. Colonel Belo was a great newspaper publisher, 
but he seems not to have had the Almanac idea. At no time 
during his ascendancy in the affairs of the Galveston and Dallas 
News, 1874 to 1901, was the Texas Almanac published. It was 
through the influence of G. B. Dealey, late publisher of the 
Dallas News, that the Texas Almanac was revived in 1904, and 
again in 1911-1914, and finally in the present series in 1925. 
Dealey had joined the Galveston News as an office boy in 1874, 
the year after the last of the early series of Texas Almanacs 
had been issued. But he was, through the years, interested in 
the revival of the annual as an aid in the economic and social 
progress of Texas. It was with this in mind that the title was 
altered in 1904 to Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide. 

To summarize, from the investigation that I have been able 
to do, I think that the early series of Almanacs can be evaluated 
as of material influence and effect on the economic and social 
progress of the state. First, it was an effective promotional 
effort for the economic development of Texas. Furthermore, 
the Almanac was a unique manifestation of frontier spirit and 
purpose, regarding which Dr. Walter Prescott Webb recently 
spoke before the Texas State Historical Association. Dr. Webb 
used the illustration of the man who suddenly awaked to find 
that he had, not a quarter-section of land, but two sections— 
two sections of virgin soil with untouched timber, mineral, and 
other native resources. Dr. Webb said he fancied that, under 
these circumstances, the man would walk about over his new 
acres, thinking of its settlement and the utilization of its re- 
sources. That is what the early publishers of the Texas Almanac 
were doing. They saw great material resources but little pop- 
ulation to give these resources value. 

Second, the Texas Almanac, directly and indirectly, has been 
a preserver of Texas history. Sam Acheson, in his 35,000 Days 
in Texas, says that Richardson had a great interest in history. 


he 
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He must have realized that he was living in, and immediately 
following, a heroic age and that papers, documents, and events 
which seemed commonplace at that time would eventually as- 
sume great significance. He wisely endeavored to preserve this 
history and to stimulate the people about him to an interest in 


preserving it. 


Colonizing Projects in Texas 
South of the Nueces, 1820-1845 


LEROY P. GRAF 


URING the years after Mexican independence the Nueces 

River marked the boundary between the Mexican states 
of Texas and Tamaulipas. Historical studies have made familiar 
the story of the peopling of the country north of the Nueces. 
In fact, the colonizing activity and success of Stephen F. Austin 
and his neighbors are the staples of Texas colonial history. But 
what about the territory—now part of Texas—between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande? Did the state of Tamaulipas, to 
whom this land belonged, make an effort parallel to that of 
Texas to introduce settlers into its unoccupied lands? [If it did, 
then why do these colonies not loom more prominently in the 
history of later-day Texas? The answer to this last question 
is found in the fact that all attempts to establish colonies in 
this region failed. This study reports the melancholy story of 
these failures, the reasons for which it will try to formulate 
after examining the specific attempts. 

The most striking difference between colonizing activities 
in Texas and in the northern part of Tamaulipas is found in the 
amount of unassigned land available for grants. The Spanish 
authorities had distributed either as porciones or as larger 
grants most of the desirable locations in this country.’ The 
remaining land, of little value even for stock raising, was com- 
pletely unsuited for agriculture, the occupation in which most 
foreign immigrants settling in northern Mexico wished to en- 
gage. Salt-water marshes or quasi-desert land remote from an 
easily available water supply were the unattractive offerings of 


1See Map of Land Grants in the Lower Rio Grande in E. J. Foscue, 
“Agricultural History of the Lower Rio Grande Valley Region,” Agricul- 
tural History, VIII (1934), 129. Compare this map with the map of natural 
vegetation regions in the same author’s “The Natural Vegetation of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas,” Field and Laboratory, I (1932), 26. 

Harbert Davenport, to whom I, like all students of the Rio Grande 
country, am indebted, observes that Spanish grants covered not only the 
lower reaches of the Rio Grande but also the right bank of the lower 
Nueces. These Nueces titles have been lost and long since relinquished but 
“would surely have been resurrected had settlements been attempted in 
conflict with them, prior to 1836.” Letter to L. P. G., October 10, 1945. 
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northern Tamaulipas in competition with the vast unoccupied 
tracts of fertile farming land open for settlement in Texas. 
The authorities of Tamaulipas early realized the importance 
of increasing the relatively thin population in the northern 
regions of that state. Like the authorities of Texas, those of 
Tamaulipas supplemented the Federal Colonization Law of 1824 
with a state law designed to encourage colonization, native or 
foreign, on its vacant lands.? Although natives received prefer- 
ence under the Tamaulipas Colonization Law of 1826, foreigners 
would be admitted to colonize if they registered as domiciled in 


2John and Henry Sayles, Early Laws of Texas (8 vols.; St. Louis, 1891), 
I, 182-137. 
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the state and brought in one hundred families, or, if on the 
northern frontier, fifty families. In only one respect were for- 
eigners to receive special treatment: in conformity with the 
Federal Colonization Law they might not, without previous 
consent of the federal executive, locate a town within ten leagues 
of the coast. 

The steps in granting land were the same as under Spain: 
the colonizer selected (designated) the land; if there were no 
counter-claimants, the state issued the title of adjudication and 
ownership; and the local alcalde gave possession. One sensible 
provision required that projected towns “so far as the sites 
permit,” be continuous with already established settlements in 
order to reduce the hazards from Indian attack. For every fifty 
families introduced, the contractor for a new town on the 
northern frontier received five sitios (approximately 22,000 
acres) and five labores (885 acres), one-half of the labores 
tillable. Each family of settlers received one labor, if they 
planned to cultivate the soil, or one sitio, if they planned to 
raise stock. From both contractor and settlers the state col- 
lected the nominal sum of thirty dollars for each sitio (less than 
one cent an acre) “as an acknowledgment.” For ten years the 
products of rural industry from these lands would be free from 
every tax, unless congress specifically enacted a tax for the 
new settlements. For the same number of years machines and 
tools brought in by the new settlers were declared exempt from 
state duties but might have to pay municipal taxes. 

Comparison of the Coahuila-Texas Colonization Law of March 
24, 1825, with this Tamaulipas law reveals similar provisions,* 
yet the results were vastly different. Grants made in northern 
Tamaulipas were principally grants to Mexican rancheros for 
large private grazing establishments, not to empresarios for 
colonizing projects. Between Mexican independence and the 
Texan Revolution serious efforts were made to establish new 
colonies in northern Tamaulipas on only three occasions. 

The first of these was the attempt of the state government 
in 1830 to encourage by special legislation the founding of new 
towns in the territory bordering on the Nueces. Three years 
earlier, when John McMullen and James McGloin were nego- 


3[bid., I, 64-73. 

4See Foscue, “Agricultural History of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Region,” Agricultural History, VIII, 130-133, for a list of these grants in 
Cameron and Hidalgo counties. 
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tiating with the state of Coahuila-Texas for their colony along 
the Nueces, Tamaulipas had protested to President Guadalupe 
Victoria that the grant ought to be withheld until the dispute 
over the boundary between Coahuila-Texas and Tamaulipas 
could be settled. Although agreeing in a general way to this 
proposal, the president apparently took no decisive steps to 
prevent the consummation of the grant.® 

It was probably this threatened expansion of a sister state, 
as well as the reasons publicly avowed in the law, that caused 
the congress of Tamaulipas to approve the law of October 28, 
1830.* According to the preamble, the state was about to plant 
several settlements (poblaciones) at the mouth of the Nueces in 
order to benefit from the increase in population, to promote the 
development of the fertile lands along the Nueces, and to profit 
from the protection such frontier settlements would provide for 
life and property in the towns of the Rio Grande frontier. 
Apparently special state action was necessary if these aims 
were to be accomplished, for during the preceding four years 
no empresario had sought the privilege of colonizing the right 
bank of the Nueces, either because foreigners preferred to obtain 
grants where they were able to exert greater influence on the 
state government, as in Texas, or because they feared that 
Indian depredations would be greater along the Nueces than in 
Texas. 

With the law of 1830 Tamaulipas proposed to make settlement 
in her northern parts overwhelmingly attractive. The law made 
no mention of contiguity of settlements. Residents along the 
Nueces would enjoy all the privileges provided in the Coloniza- 
tion Law of 1826 and, in addition, would be exempted for ten 
years from payment of all taxes, except such municipal taxes 
as they might impose upon themselves. Moreover, they would 
have the right for ten years to catch wild horses on the plains. 
Because of the exposed position of these settlements, all the 
inhabitants must be “citizen soldiers,” and to this end the state 
government promised to donate one hundred fusiles to each 


5Governor of Tamaulipas to President, November 13, 1827; President to 
Governor of Tamaulipas, May 12, 1828, Papeles Sobre Tejas, Terefios 
Baldios y Colonizacion, Library of National Museum, Mexico, D. F., Legajo 
5, Expediente 28. 

®Decree of Governor of Tamaulipas, October 28, 1830, Fomento, Coloni- 
zacion, Library of National Museum, Mexico, D. F., Legajo 6, Expediente 
45, Afio 1830 (also found in West, Mexican Transcripts, Archives of Uni- 
versity of Texas, 54-55). 
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town. Provisions for special land grants to those who introduced 
settlers, as well as to settlers, indicate that the state itself did 
not expect to plant the new towns but would depend, as here- 
tofore, on private initiative stimulated by government gen- 
erosity. 

Among the objects not expressed in the act, but thoroughly 
endorsed by General Manuel de Mier y Teran (the military 
commander and inspector of the Interior Provinces of the East 
stationed at Matamoros), was the prevention of further revenue 
losses which occurred as the result of much smuggling carried 
on through Corpus Christi Bay.’ Evidently this smuggling was 
notorious even in 1830, for Mier y Teran urged that commerce 
at that point be strictly limited even after a settlement had 
been established. He favored admitting only wood, much needed 
for construction, and supplies for a period of two years, and 
even then only under the supervision of agents from the cus- 
tomhouse at Matamoros. 

The general suggested that in addition to the mouth of the 
Nueces there were two other strategic sites for frontier towns: 
one where the road from Matamoros to Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
crossed the Nueces and the other at the western boundary of 
Tamaulipas and Coahuila. He favored rewarding the soldiers 
stationed there for protection against the Lipans with lands 
and a reduction of their term of service if they would cultivate 
the lands and remove their families to that frontier. 

The only evidence that these efforts of 1830 were at all suc- 
cessful is the notation on the Sanchez “Map of Nuevo Leon, 
Tamaulipas, and Part of Coahuila” to the effect that the place 
designated San Miguel Lipantitlan, where the Matamoros road 
to La Bahia del Espiritu Santo crossed the Nueces, was founded 
by General Teran “in order to wipe out the tribes of the 
Lipans.”* Certainly no sizeable populations took root as a result 
of this first effort at town founding in northern Tamaulipas. 

Three years later the government of Tamaulipas again sought 
to increase the population of the northern plains by offering, 
as a kind of bonus for good behavior during recent Indian 
depredations, additional land north of the Rio Grande to fam- 
ilies already living in towns along that river. Under the act 


7™M. de Mier y Teran to Governor of Tamaulipas, November 18, 1830, 
Fomento, Colonizacién, Legajo 6, Expediente 45, Afio 1830 

8From Orozco y Berra Map Collection, Seccién de Cartografia, Ministerio 
de Fomento, Mexico, D. F 
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of October 19, 1833, residents of Camargo, Mier, Guerrero, and 
Laredo who did not own land but who had stock to graze could 
buy as much as five leagues from the state at the low cost of 
$10 a league (sitio).° Although this act undoubtedly permitted 
some of the landless newcomers in the frontier towns to acquire 
land, it was not strictly speaking a colonizing project, for it 
contemplated no new settlements; it merely extended the owner- 
ship of land. 

Lest any likely settlers be deprived of land under this or 
other colonization laws because they were foreigners or did not 
reside in the favored towns of the north, the legislature took 
pains in a revised colonization act of November 17, 1833, to 
remove all obstacles set by residence requirements.’*® Any Mex- 
ican or foreigner who wished to “radicate” himself (establish 
himself as a denizen, but not a citizen, of the Mexican town in 
which he carried on his business operations) in any of the towns 
of Tamaulipas might do so merely by appearing before the 
alcalde and swearing to comply with the laws of the country. 
Clearly the easiest way for a foreigner to participate in coloniz- 
ing efforts in northern Tamaulipas was to be thus radicated, 
but there is no evidence of a rush of would-be settlers from 
abroad. It is probable, however, that the large number of 
grants of ranching land in Hidalgo County between 1833 and 
1835 were the result of section 18 of this law in which as much 
as eight sitios might be granted for breeding animals.** Under 
this law contractors and settlers alike were no longer obliged 
to pay the $30 per sitio called for by the law of 1826. They 
received the land free. 

The efforts of Baron Juan Raiknitz (Johan von Raknitz) to 
establish a colony of Germans, first in Texas and later in Tamau- 
lipas, represent the second serious attempt at group colonization 
in Tamaulipas.’* The Baron, for twenty years a soldier in Ger- 
many, came to Mexico at the close of the Napoleonic Wars to 


Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, I, 1387. They were not permitted to sell 
these lands for twenty years. 

10Jbid., I, 188-140. 

11]bid., I, 140. Foscue lists seventeen Mexican grants in the Lower Val- 
ley. Of these, fourteen fall within the 1833 to 1835 period. 

12The story of Raiknitz’s colonizing efforts is found in the following docu- 
ments: Juan Raiknitz to governor of Texas, March 27, 1849, Governors’ 
Letters, Peter H. Bell, Texas State Archives; Contract for Colonization, 
Secretaria del Despacho to Raiknitz, April 23, 1835; Mariano Arista to 
Minister of War, May 28, 1841; Raiknitz to Minister of Interior, April 1, 
1838; Almonte to Minister of "Interior, August 10, 1841, Papeles sobre 
Tejas, Library of the National Museum, Mexico, D. F. 
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assist in the struggle with Spain. Arriving at a time when 
Mexican efforts at independence seemed doomed, he soon re- 
turned to Germany. 

Some years later, in 1832, he corresponded with the Mexican 
government with a view to bringing a colony of German immi- 
grants to Texas. Welcoming the prospect of European settlers 
to offset the preponderance of North Americans in Texas, the 
Mexican authorities gave him eight square leagues of land south- 
west of Austin’s colony. In July, 1833, Raiknitz sailed from 
LeHavre with 203 colonists on the American packet ship Bolivar 
bound for New Orleans. There hard luck overtook him when a 
cholera morbus epidemic caused most of his colonists to with- 
draw from the expedition. Others fell victims to that disease 
after landing in Texas and on the way to the site of the colony 
on the Colorado. Lacking the necessary settlers, the Baron was 
obliged to abandon the proposed settlement after considerable 
loss of property and money. 

Undaunted by this failure, Raiknitz began negotiations for 
another grant, this time from the state of Tamaulipas. After 
personal negotiations in Victoria, he obtained from the state 
legislature a contract which was duly countersigned by the gen- 
eral government in Mexico City and appropriately published in 
the Gazette de Tamaulipas, April 20, 1835, and in the Mercurio 
de Matamoros, May 29, 1835. By this contract the Baron re- 
ceived the right to select lands, which the state would grant 
unless they were already occupied by other colonists; the colony 
of 250 families must be a going concern in four years, or, if 
he had as many as two-thirds of his colonists on the ground, 
the government might extend the time; colonists were exempt 
from all except municipal duties for only five years instead of 
the earlier ten; colonists would not be disturbed because of their 
political or religious opinions so long as they did not disturb 
the public order; the empresario, whose contracts with his set- 
tlers were guaranteed by the government and recognized by the 
courts, was allowed to charge his colonists as much as four 
hundred pesos for each labor or sitio de ganado. This last pro- 
vision was necessary inasmuch as the contract, contrary to the 
arrangement in the Colonization Law of 1826, gave the empre- 
sario possession of the entire grant, thirty leagues and thirty 
labores, which he might distribute to the settlers on such terms 
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as he chose. The individual settlers received no land directly 
from the state.'* 

Once again, however, the Baron was unable to fulfill his con- 
tract. One vessel bearing thirty families from Germany arrived 
off Brazos de Santiago while the French were blockading that 
port in 1838. When the ship went on to New Orleans, the immi- 
grants decided not to settle in his colony. A second company 
was shipwrecked during the voyage to America. 

The Baron originally intended to locate his colony on the 
Nueces, a far from enviable location in 1838 when Texan trou- 
bles made that river frontier a no-man’s land. Thus it is not 
surprising that before the mishaps to his colonists, Raiknitz 
had inquired whether he might not occupy other lands, because 
of “political affairs,” if he could not locate on the Nueces. He 
suggested lands on the Rio Grande or in the vicinity of Victoria 
at the foot of the Sierra Madre as substitute sites. There is no 
further evidence concerning this proposal, but evidently the 
authorities did not react favorably, for three years later, in 
1841, General Mariano Arista, in a letter to the minister of war, 
was stressing the benefit to residents along the Rio Grande of 
Raiknitz’s prospective colony on the Nueces. Arista favored 
providing the Baron’s colony with a guard; or if that were not 
possible at the moment, at least providing the settlers with arms 
and munitions, even small cannons for a fortress, so that they 
might repel all possible attacks. By 1841 the Texans, not the 
Lipans, were the enemy whose attacks were most to be feared." 

In the meantime, in 1839 when the original contract expired, 
Raiknitz obtained a four-year extension under the same terms 
but did not succeed in having the lands specifically located along 
the Nueces. Although the Mexican government ordered General 
Canalizo in Matamoros to provide an escort for the purpose of 
surveying the grant, the Baron could not get action. According 
to the Baron, the men were afraid that they might tangle with 
Texans. Also, certain men in Matamoros were suspicious that 
he planned to sell his land to enemies of the Republic, that is, 
to the Americans. These explanations give evidence of having 
been. tailored to meet the needs of the market, in this case the 
eyes of the governor of Texas. They were part of a memorial 


13T, Earl, The Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy (Phila- 
delphia, 1847), 167. 

4M. ‘Arista to Minister of War, May 28, 1841, Papeles sobre Tejas, 
Library of the National Museum, Mexico, D. r, 
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which the Baron submitted to Governor Peter H. Bell in 1849 
in a final attempt to realize something on his unfulfilled and 
lapsed contract. With this memorial the Baron and his colony 
in northern Tamaulipas pass from the scene, for of course his 
claims had no validity under the conditions fixed by the Texan 
government for clearing titles in that region. 

The anti-slavery activity of Benjamin Lundy provided the 
impetus to the third colonization effort prior to the Texan Revo- 
lution. In his search for ways of ameliorating the lot of the 
negro, Lundy hit upon the idea of establishing a colony of negro 
immigrants in Mexico, where the institution of slavery was not 
permitted by law and where color consciousness was relatively 
undeveloped. During 1833, and again in 1834, he sought a 
grant from the legislature of Coahuila-Texas, but without suc- 
cess, as the law of 1830 prohibiting settlement by persons from 
the United States was still in force. Journeying down the Rio 
Grande from Monclova, Lundy arrived in Matamoros during 
the first days of November, 1834. There he found a small 
settlement of negroes who urged him to persist in his efforts 
to provide a colony for members of their race. The general 
commanding the Mexican forces in Matamoros gave similar 
approval. Only a few of the foreign whites, and those the least 
influential, would have anything to do with him, however, except 
in his professional capacity of saddler and harness maker.** 
Lundy was heartened, though, by observing that in this country 
“coloured people prosper ... in pecuniary matters.” 

Lack of money and the prospect that the governor of Tamau- 
lipas was about to pay a visit to Matamoros delayed his de- 
parture for Victoria, there to campaign for a grant under the 
Tamaulipas Colonization Law of November 17, 1833. The spur 
which finally galvanized him into action was the report that 
Baron Raiknitz had obtained a grant of land along the Nueces 
extending thirty miles into the interior, the exact area in 
which Lundy had hoped to establish his colony.” 


15In his search for a colonization site Lundy visited both Haiti and Upper 
Canada (Ontario). F. Landon, “Benjamin Lundy, Abolitionist,” Dalhousie 
Review, VII (1927), 191. 

16Karl, Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 142-143. “The 
sole object of the foreigners in general, who come to this place, is to make 
money; and they indulge in all the unholy prejudices against people of 
colour, which they brought with them, or have contracted from their asso- 
ciates here.” Jbid., 146. 

17Jbid., 151-152. 
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Upon his arrival in Victoria, Lundy made the acquaintance 
of Samuel Bangs, to whom he had been recommended by friends 
in Matamoros. Bangs, a native of Boston, had been living in 
Mexico for some time and was government printer in Victoria.'* 
Profiting from Bangs’s influence, his financial aid, and his assist- 
ance as an interpreter, Lundy, with relative dispatch for a 
project in Mexico, obtained a grant of thirty leagues and thirty 
labores of land on which he was to settle 250 families. The 
grant, completed March 10, 1835, required the consent of not 
only the governor but also the governor’s council. Like Raiknitz, 
Lundy was to receive all the land and might make whatever 
terms he chose with his settlers. In other respects the terms 
of the contract were the same as those recently given to the 
Baron with the exception of two articles omitted at Lundy’s 
request. These articles would have obligated the empresario to 
stand security for farming stock given by the state to the 
settlers on credit and would have required from the empresario 
a satisfactory security to guarantee the performance of the 
whole contract.'® Possibly because he did not provide such a 
security, Lundy, to his great disappointment, discovered that he 
could not locate his land until he had introduced part of the 
colonists. This discovery, together with the two-year limit for 
fulfilling at least two-thirds of his contract, caused Lundy to 
hasten North, there to spread by personal contacts, newspapers, 
and circulars the publicity for his new colony.” 

Nor were his efforts confined to gathering 250 families for 
his own grant. His friend Bangs, stimulated apparently by 
Lundy’s enthusiasm, had on his own account petitioned for per- 
mission to colonize the same number of families. By a written 
agreement, Lundy was authorized to introduce families for 
Bangs’s grant, which, according to later evidence, was located 
on the left bank of the Rio Grande beginning opposite Camargo, 
following the bank of the river until opposite Revilla, and 
extending back toward the Nueces as far as necessary to encom- 
pass the thirty leagues and thirty labores of the contract.”* 


18Lota M. Spell, “Samuel Bangs: The First Printer in Texas,” Sowth- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXXV (1932), 267-278. 

vy oN Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 167-168. 

21Jbid., 164-165; George P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Republic of Texas (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1907, 1908 [in 2 parts], 3 vols. [Washington, 1908- 1911]), TE 597-598. 
N icholas Drouet, a mulatto of Matamoros who had helped Lundy i in Mata- 
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On his way north from New Orleans to Philadelphia by way 
of Kentucky during May, 1835, Lundy discussed his project and 
found enthusiastic response, especially among negroes who had 
been emancipated, in many instances by their masters’ wills, 
on condition that they leave the United States. Through the 
columns of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, Lundy urged 
“philanthropists” to make possible this emigration.”? 

In a pamphlet advertising his proposed colony Lundy revealed 
the conflict between his ideal of a haven for negroes and the 
hard realities of the costs of colonization. “The principal object 
is to induce men of capital to engage extensively in the culture 
of sugar, cotton and rice; yet equal encouragement will be given 
to persons who may pursue any other branch of industry, that 
will be useful in the colony.’** This statement of aims in the 
pamphlet seems to betray the original purpose of the project. 
This betrayal was, however, more apparent than actual, for 
several paragraphs later he announced that he would establish 
only two special rules for his colony: one prohibiting the sale 
of ardent spirits and the other requiring “equality of privilege, 
social as well as political ... for all, without distinction of 
color.” Lest there be any misunderstanding, he continued 


To be more explicit: in the admission of settlers, no distinction will be 
made, in regard to national ancestry or the complexion of the skin; neither 
will any persons be invited or encouraged to become settlers, who do not 
evince a perfect willingness to extend the privileges of common sociability 
and courtesy to all alike. The great mass of the Mexican people are, 
themselves, a mixture of the European, African, and Indian races. They 
freely admit all “strangers” to the rights of citizenship, etc. considering 
merit alone, the legitimate passport to distinction.?* 


Here was fair warning to all those with color prejudice that 
Lundy’s colony was no place for them. It is probable that Lundy, 
discovering the cost of migration to be far too great for most 
negroes, decided that to get the colony started he would for a 
time appeal to “industrious planters, agriculturists, manufac- 


moros and had made the journey with him to Victoria, also received a 
grant for colonization. His grant called for the introduction of only fifty 
families. He and Lundy had a falling out while in Victoria. No evidence 
has appeared that Drouet ever carried his project any further. Earl, Life, 
Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 164. 

227 bid., 285. 

°3B. Lundy, A Circular ... on the Subject of Mexican Colonization. ... 
1835), 3. 
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turers” who could afford to move to the Rio Grande, but he did 
not abandon his principles. 

Well might he take into consideration the question of the 
expense of becoming a colonist, for in addition to the cost of 
ship passage to Matamoros ($25 to $35 from New Orleans 
alone) ,?> emigrants should be well provided with clothing, pro- 
visions, and working tools, and have some money to meet emer- 
gencies. Lundy suggested that provisions suitable for each la- 
boring man were a barrel of flour or some corn, a half barrel 
of salt pork, and a keg of butter or lard. Each man ought to 
have a good rifle or shotgun with some ammunition, as well as 
a thick, strong linen tent to use until houses could be built. He 
warned them to take all that they would need of iron and metal 
goods, cooking utensils, farming implements, and tools of a 
trade, inasmuch as such articles were expensive in Mexico. 

Considering the usual exaggerated claims and enticements in 
which most promoters indulge, it must be concluded that Lundy 
was amazingly honest in his advertising. He not only stressed 
the need for adequate preparations but even went further to 
warn that the first settlers would probably be subject to priva- 
tions and hardships. Although the first settlement would be 
located “not far distant from good markets for the productions 
of the soil, and where merchandise, provisions, etc., can be 
readily obtained in the commencement,” he advised those with 
families to leave them in Matamoros or one of the other Mexican 
towns, until living quarters could be built. On the credit side 
of the ledger, he offered free land. The government of Tamau- 
lipas would give a town lot to each settler, and Lundy offered 
1234 acres of good farming land near the town. To an employer 
of eight or ten men, each of whom would become a settler, he 
would give twice that amount of land. For purposes of taking 
up land a single person who kept a house or tent in which he 
ate and slept was considered a “family” or settler. 

Like others who attempted colonization projects in northern 
Tamaulipas, Lundy failed. During the fall of 1835, he expected 
that the first group of colonists would be prepared to leave 


23With the optimism of the promoter, Lundy suggested that, “when the 
business connected with the emigration shall become an object to shippers, 
and the rates of passage, etc. settled, the price from the first mentioned 
port [New York] will not, in all probability, exceed fifteen dollars; and 
from the last [New Orleans], eight or ten. At present, it will be somewhat 
higher.” (Ibid., 5). He had paid $34 for his recent passage from Brazos 
de Santiago to New Orleans. 
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Philadelphia by February, 1836. But the Texan Revolution had 
begun, and he, as well as his potential colonists, feared that 
these disturbances might extend to Tamaulipas. The proposed 
expedition never materialized. Before long Lundy was so occu- 
pied with writing and speaking against the annexation of Texas, 
as well as in fostering anti-slavery sentiment, that he apparently 
abandoned the projected colony. In 1838 he moved to Illinois 
and the following year died there without having fulfilled his 
contract, or even having attempted to get a renewal when the 
two years within which at least two-thirds of the colonists were 
to have been introduced had elapsed. One of his biographers 
suggests that, “towards the end of his life he may have lost 
some of his faith in colonizing as a solution for slavery.’’* 

Samuel Bangs, evidently disregarding his agreement with 
Lundy, designated James Ogilvy, a Scotchman resident in Mata- 
moros, as his agent to carry out the terms of his grant.”7 Ogilvy, 
according to his subsequent assertion, began correspondence 
with friends in Scotland preliminary to collecting a company 
of settlers. In fact, his correspondents had gathered a company 
and had engaged ships which were about to sail when word 
came of the hostilities between Texas and Mexico, and the 
whole project collapsed. 

In 1838 Ogilvy, arriving in Austin from New Orleans, set 
about realizing something on the Bangs, as well as several other, 
land claims. His efforts were without reward, for the Republic 
of Texas had invalidated all empresario contracts and had de- 
clared such lands vacant and therefore the property of the 
Republic.** Grants like Bangs’s located in the vicinity of the 
salt lakes of Tamaulipas offered particular difficulties for their 
claimants during these years. A vote in Congress in January, 
1839, revealed a majority as believing that the land which 
included the salt lakes was not yet within the limits of Texas. 
Other legislators who were willing to claim this land as part 
of Texas had no intention of recognizing earlier grants, for they 
hoped to get title for themselves or friends, or to retain it for 


2eLandon, “Benjamin Lundy, Abolitionist,” Dalhousie Review, VII, 192. 

27Ogilvy’s story appears in the following places: J. Ogilvy to R. Paken- 
ham, August 20, 1839, Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Republic of Texas, II, 597-599; H. Smither (ed.), “Diary of Adolphus 
Sterne,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXX (1926-1927), 219-2382, 
805-324, passim. After publication, the first two installments of this diary 
were found to be the diary of James Ogilvy. 

28Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, I, 244. 
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the Republic.”? Ogilvy failed even to secure the empresario’s 
premium of thirty sitios and thirty labores for which, by the 
summer of 1839, he was willing to settle. 

Any doubt in the minds of Congress and the administration 
concerning Texas’s right to the land between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande had evidently been dispelled by 1842, when, 
pursuant to a law of January 4, 1841, President Houston signed 
contracts for foreign colonization in that area.*° Just as earlier 
the Mexicans had favored locating populations north of the Rio 
Grande as a buffer against attack from the north, so now the 
Texans hoped by fostering colonies of foreigners to provide a 
buffer against their hostile neighbors to the south. 

Anson Jones succinctly phrased the reasoning behind the law 
of January 4, 1841, when he wrote, “Texas has a surplus of land 
and wants laborers and capital. Europe generally has a re- 
dundance of population and more capital than can now be em- 
ployed satisfactorily and to a good profit. The purpose there- 
fore, of these contracts is to bring population and money to 
Texas. ...’°! Because land was plentiful, the legislature pro- 
posed to give a maximum of 640 acres to each family and to 
each contractor, who would have to pay the expenses of survey- 
ing, title, and other fees, ten sections for every one hundred 
families and five for every hundred single men.** The law au- 
thorized the president to make these contracts which must be 
one-third fulfilled within a year of their signing. 

President Houston and his secretary of state, Anson Jones, 
proposed to establish alternating colonies of French, English, 
and Belgians along the lower reaches of the Rio Grande. To 
that end contracts were signed in February, 1842, with William 
Kennedy and William Pringle for English and Henri Castro and 


29Smither (ed.), “Diary of Adolphus Sterne,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXX, 224-225. John Watrous, the attorney general, was among 
those hoping for profit for himself and friends from possession of the lakes. 

30Sayles, Harly Laws of Texas, I, 456-459. 

31A, Jones to A. Smith, March 9, 1842, Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas, III, 949. 

32Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, I, 456-459. A single person over seven- 
teen would receive a maximum of 320 acres. The contractor might not 
demand more than one-half of the settler’s land in payment for his passage 
to America. Even assuming that the average immigrant would receive 
only 320 acres as his farm, Ashbel Smith in Paris cautioned that this 
generous grant might defeat its purpose. The European immigrant would 
conclude that the land was not valuable. Smith felt 100 acres would be 
better with, if necessary, 200 acres for the contractor. (I assume as pay- 
ment for passage.) A. Smith to A. Jones, December 30, 1842, Garrison 
(ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, III, 1067. 
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Janssand for French colonies.** Four months later another 
pair of French contractors, A. Bourgeois and <A. Ducos, 
agreed to introduce within three years five hundred families or 
single men over seventeen years of age along the Rio Grande 
below a point opposite Reynosa and the salt lakes.** The fol- 
lowing November President Houston concluded a contract with 
Captain Victor Pirson, informal agent of the Belgian govern- 
ment investigating conditions in Texas, for settling one thousand 
Europeans (Belgians, Hollanders, and Swiss) along the Rio 
Grande.** 

While the earlier contracts apparently were in response to 
the initiative of the contractors, the last of these arrangements 
contained diplomatic overtones. General James Hamilton, rep- 
resenting Texan interests in Belgium, had earlier sought to 
combine the quest for a commercial treaty with an offer of 
land for Belgian colonization. When Pirson arrived in Texas, 
the administration offered him land as a gesture aimed to win 
the good will of the Belgian government.** After correspond- 
ence with his government, including transmission of a map 
showing the proposed tiers of English, French, and Belgian 
colonization along the Rio Grande, Pirson signed the contract 
with the intention of transferring his rights to a company to 
be formed under the sponsorship of the Belgian government. 
This company was never formed, inasmuch as a Belgian com- 
pany to colonize in Guatemala had just been organized, and the 
authorities vetoed the proposal for a second company with 
similar purposes.‘ 

The Pirson contract was the last made for colonization along 
the southern border. On January 30, 1844, Congress repealed 
the law authorizing the president to make colonization contracts 
and declared forfeit those contracts whose conditions had not 
been strictly observed.** Into this category fell all the contracts 


383A, Jones to V. Pirson, March 9, 1842, in M. K. Chase, Negociations 
de la Republique du Texas en Europe, 1837-1845 (Paris, 1932), 204. The 
plan of alternating colonies is shown on a map in Chase opposite page 115. 
This map, evidently from the papers of Victor Pirson in the Belgian Ar- 
chives, was drawn early in 1842. 

34Proclamations and Colony Contracts, Texas State Archives, 1842-1844, 
Book 48, 158-159. 

35Chase, Negociations de la Republique du Texas, 92-98, 114; A. Jones 
to A. Smith, December 26, 1842, Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, III, 1409. 

36Chase, Negociations de la Republique du Texas, 87, 113; J. W. Schmitz, 
Texan Statecraft, 1836-1845 (San Antonio, 1941), 166-167. 

87Chase, Negociations de la Republique du Texas, 114-116. 

38Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, I, 537-5388. 
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for settlements south of the Nueces. When the final recognition 
of valid claims between the Rio Grande and the Nueces became 
law on February 10, 1852, the approved claims were all either 
porcion or league grants dating from the Spanish or Mexican 
periods. 

To return to the original question, why were the colonization 
efforts between the Nueces and Rio Grande so unproductive? 
The answers have appeared from time to time in the course of 
this paper, and it is merely necessary to bring them together 
and attempt to assign relative importance to each factor. 

1. The unattractive character of the available soil militated 
against successful colonization in a period when more desirable 
regions were available in Texas. Both Raiknitz and Lundy 
turned to the country south of the Nueces only as a second 
choice. And it is doubtful that the various European contractors 
with the Republic actually knew the type of country in which 
their grants were located. 

2. Of nearly equal importance is the fact that the region 
throughout the years from 1820 to 1845 was too much exposed 
to depredations. For the entire period Indians raids were a 
perennial threat, and after the outbreak of hostilities between 
Texas and Mexico, the settlers under authority of either nation 
were exposed to the attack of partisans of the other. Such in- 
security might have been endured had the rewards been ade- 
quate, but as has been noted, the available territory was not, 
from the point of view of the potential settler, worth the risk.** 

3. The few contractors who were interested in colonizing 
this territory played into hard luck. Raiknitz, according to his 
story, ran afoul of nature, especially the weather and disease; 
whereas Lundy and Ogilvy were deterred by the outbreak of the 
Texan Revolution. The contractors under the Republic of Texas 
apparently figured their time too closely and were unable to 
introduce their settlers within the stipulated time. Moreover, 
it was their misfortune that the Texan Congress abandoned 
its liberal colonization policy in January, 1844. 


39Harbert Davenport takes issue with my emphasis on the inferior soil. 
Declaring that “the Tamaulipas area above the Rio Grande certainly com- 
pares favorably as to soil, seasons, fertility, and climate with any Texan 
area west of the Colorado,” he prefers to assign primary place to the 
unsettled conditions. Yet time and again in the history of westward settle- 
ment, pioneers have risked great insecurity if the agricultural rewards 
were sufficiently great. The best land in the region had already been 
claimed; the rest, handicapped by its insecurity, could not compete with 
land elsewhere in Texas. 
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Colonization in Texas seems to have depended for its success 
on agricultural opportunities. Because these were so small in 
the country south of the Nueces, attempts to populate the region 
by contract failed. Until the Civil War, commerce was the 
principal economic activity attracting people into this country. 
During the post-war years ranching gradually replaced com- 
merce in importance. Not until the introduction of irrigation 
and rail transportation in the twentieth century did agriculture 
become the principal consideration attracting settlers into South 
Texas. By then the age of empresarios was long past. 
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Union Sentiment in Cevas 
186/-1805 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


HE ELECTION of Lincoln, “the Black Republican,” was the 
signal for South Carolina to secede. In less than a week 
after the election the South Carolina Legislature, then in ses- 
sion, called for a convention to meet at Charleston on December 
17, 1860. The convention met and, on December 20, adopted a 
secession ordinance. From Charleston the virus spread rapidly, 
and soon the entire South was drawn into the maelstrom. 
Pressure groups which favored following the example of 
South Carolina almost instantly gained the ascendancy in gov- 
ernment circles throughout the South. These secessionist leaders 
in Texas urged that the legislature be convened in order that 
secession machinery might be set into motion, but Sam Houston, 
the governor, assumed the role of obstructionist and steadfastly 
refused to make the call. He hoped in this manner to prevent 
the calling of a convention. Houston and his unionist followers 
were foiled in this purpose by determined secessionists who, on 
December 3, issued an “Address to the People of Texas” calling 
for a convention to consider secession, fixing January 28 as the 
date, and naming Austin as the place. On December 17, 1860, 
Houston called the legislature to meet in a special session, on 
January 21, 1861, one week in advance of the meeting of the 
Texas convention. He hoped, with the support of his Union 
friends, to get the state Senate to refuse to recognize the 
legality of the convention which was to begin its sessions on 
January 28. The attempt was made under the leadership of 
James W. Throckmorton, Houston’s most able and loyal Union 
supporter, but the effort failed.? The House of Representatives 
recognized the convention on January 28, and the Senate con- 
curred on the same day. 
Excitement ran high as the convention came into session on 
January 28, but the outcome was never in doubt. When the vote 
was taken on February 1, the Unionists were able to muster 


1Southern Intelligencer, February 138, 1861. 
2Senate Journal, January 22, 1861, Eighth Legislature, Special Session, 
37. 
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only seven votes against the secession ordinance. The only 
opportunity left then for the Unionists was to defeat secession 
in the election which the convention had set for February 23. 
The Unionists were unsuccessful in doing this except in a few 
scattered counties, and Houston, as a last resort, considered an 
appeal to force to keep Texas in the Union. He called in four 
of his Unionist friends and presented the proposition to them, 
but they advised against it. Houston followed their advice* and 
on March 29 addressed a note to Colonel C. A. Waite, of the 
United States Army at San Antonio, in which he declared: 


I have received intelligence that you have, or will soon receive orders to 
concentrate United States troops under your command at Indianola to 
sustain me in my official functions. Allow me most respectfully to decline 
any such assistance of the United States government. 


Throckmorton went into the Confederate service; Houston re- 
tired to his home in Huntsville; and official opposition to the 
disruption of the Union was at an end. 

Texas was not ripe for revolution in 1861. There were few 
persons who felt that they were going into the war because of 
oppression, wrong, or outrage, or that the situation was of 
sufficient gravity to demand of them the supreme sacrifice. They 
had voted for secession supinely hoping that the step they took 
did not mean war, blindly trusting such leaders as Louis T. 
Wigfall, W. S. Oldham, T. N. Waul, and O. M. Roberts to steer 
them away from bloodshed and conflict. When, in April, 1861, 
all hopes of avoiding war were dashed to earth by the Sumter 
incident, the people of Texas were dazed and stood bewildered 
as they faced the storm. The public mind had not been made to 
realize that war was a distinct possibility as a consequence of 
secession. It is extremely doubtful, therefore, whether more 
than one-third of the people of Texas actively supported the 
Confederacy. It is believed that one-third remained neutral and 
that one-third, actively or passively, gave support to the Federal 
cause.°® 

The wavering mind was kept alert and Union sentiment was 
kept alive in Texas through a strong Union leadership, partly 


3A, W. Terrell Papers, MSS., University of Texas Archives. 

Houston to Waite, March 29, 1861, in The War of the Rebellion: A Com- 
pilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1880-1901), Series I, Vol. I, p. 551. Hereinafter referred to 
as the Official Records. 

SRobert P. Felgar, Texas in the War for Southern Independence, 1861- 
1865 (Ph.D. Thesis, University of Texas, 1935), 324. 
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passive. The actions of these Union leaders, whether silent or 
articulate, gave substance to thoughts in doubtful minds. These 
Unionists, as far as their activities in the war were concerned, 
fall roughly into three classes: those who actively and openly 
supported the Federal cause; those who remained outwardly 
neutral; and those who submitted. 

Chief among those who gave active support to the Union were 
E. J. Davis, John Hancock, A. J. Hamilton, John L. Haynes, 
James P. Newcomb, and Sam Houston. Davis recruited and 
organized a regiment of Texas Unionists in Mexico and was 
captured while recruiting near Matamoras on March 15, 1863. 
Governor Albino Lopez of the state of Tamaulipas intervened 
in his behalf, and General Hamilton P. Bee released him because 
he did not wish to prejudice the Confederate cause in Mexico.® 
In March, 1864, Davis led a force of two hundred Texans against 
Laredo, but he was defeated. He was then transferred to Lou- 
isiana, where he remained until the end of the war. John Han- 
cock, a Union Democrat during the 1850’s, gave full support to 
Houston in his efforts to keep Texas in the Union, but he did 
not have so spectacular a record as Davis. He went into Federal 
territory but returned to Texas at intervals during the war.’ 

A. J. Hamilton was among the most militant Unionists and 
was regarded as a traitor. He was not safe in Austin and con- 
sequently fled to the hills, along the Colorado above Austin, where 
he remained until 1862, when he left for the United States by 
way of Mexico. At Washington he was made brigadier general 
and military governor of Texas. In the late summer of 1863 
he went to New Orleans, where he remained to seek an oppor- 
tunity to assume the military governorship of Texas. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1864, he issued an “Address to the People of Texas,” 
pointing out that the people had been deceived from the begin- 
ning by Southern leaders. On June 17, 1865, President Andrew 
Johnson appointed Hamilton provisional governor of Texas. 

John L. Haynes and James P. Newcomb had widely different 
records, yet each gave undivided allegiance to the United States. 
Haynes became colonel of the Second Texas Regiment, organ- 
ized at Matamoras, before he was transferred to Louisiana. 


8Official Records, Series I, Vol. XV, p. 1010. 

7Dudley G. Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas, 1685-1897 (2 
vols.; Dallas, 1898), II, 383, 8338, 8345; see also John Henry Brown, History 
of Texas, 1685-1892 (2 vols.; St. Louis, 1892-1893), II, 428. 

8C. W. Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas (“Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law,” XXXVI [New York, 1910]), 55. 
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James P. Newcomb, the fiery editor of the Alamo Express, left 
San Antonio for Mexico in a hurry after a mob of members of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle raided his office, destroyed 
the press, and set fire to the building. He spent the war years 
in Mexico and California.’ 

Sam Houston gave “lip service” to the Confederacy but never 
conceded that secession was either right or legal, and his influ- 
ence was felt throughout Texas. He refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Confederacy, and Edward Clark was sworn 
in as governor. Retiring to his home in Huntsville, Houston 
waited and plotted to overthrow the Texas regime, separate it 
from the Confederacy, and re-establish the Texas Republic. He 
gave aid and comfort to the enemy by opposing martial law 
and conscription, and by casting reflections upon Jefferson 
Davis. The enemies of the Confederacy rejoiced and took 
courage when they heard “Old Sam” disparagingly refer to 
Davis as “Little Jeffy.” 

E. M. Pease, former governor, and George W. Paschal were 
among the outstanding Unionists who remained, for the most 
part, neutral. Pease refused to recognize the Confederacy as 
legitimate but withdrew from his law practice and lived quietly 
in Austin, respected by both factions. Paschal, a noted lawyer, 
had an extremely lucrative law practice in Austin. He aban- 
doned this practice and spent most of the war years in writing. 
Most unpopular, he was constantly in danger. He moved to 
New York after the war and did not again take up his residence 
in Texas.’° 

J. W. Throckmorton, E. W. Cave, and B. H. Epperson were 
strong Unionists who embraced the Southern cause out of love 
for their state. Throckmorton rendered valuable service as 
brigadier general and as state senator; Cave recruited state 
troops; and Epperson gave generously of his money to the Con- 
federate cause, not being physically qualified for service in the 
field.** 

Each of these men, whether militant or passive, contributed 
largely to disaffection in Texas. They gave encouragement to 
thousands of men who began in 1861 with mental reservations, 
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moved on to open hostility and draft dodging, and ended in 
forced service, desertion, and final disaster. Though not on the 
scene of action, they played their part well. 

The hideous spectre, disaffection, prompted partly by the 
unyielding attitude of many prominent men of Texas, began to 
show itself even before secession had been accomplished. The 
northern counties, particularly Denton, Cooke, Wise, and Collin, 
had been settled largely by migrants from the northern states, 
who had few slaves, who had little interest in the states’ rights 
theory, and who had, therefore, a lively contempt for the Con- 
federate cause. It was in this seething hotbed of Union senti- 
ment that the first plot was hatched: a plot to dismember Texas 
in case of secession. A written document which set forth such 
a plan, purported to have issued from the Unionist ring at 
Austin, was extensively circulated in Collin and Denton coun- 
ties. This strange document, dated January 15, 1861, read as 
follows: 


Whereas the political movements in the state of Texas indicate that the 
obligations which bind us to the Federal Government by the Constitution 
of the United States are about to be abrogated by a State Convention; 
and whereas should such state Convention so far disregard the wishes of 
the Conservative Union men of the State of Texas, and especially the 
northern portion of the state, as to declare the State of Texas out of the 
Union without submitting their action to the people of Texas for ratifica- 
tion at the ballot box; and whereas should the state Convention act so as 
to disregard the anticipated action of the southern Convention, therefore, 
we resolve, as a Dernier Resort, to make an effort to unite a sufficient 
number of the northern counties of Texas into a state, and make application 
at the proper time for admission into the Union.12 


Soon after this article appeared in the Southern Intelligencer, 
a night call was made on the editor by a group of secessionists 
who warned him against printing incendiary articles in his 
paper. Nothing more was heard of the dismemberment plan. 
In late 1862 a dangerous plot known as the “Conspiracy of 
the Peace Party” was discovered in the northern counties, par- 
ticularly in Cooke, Wise, Grayson, Collin, and Denton. This 
Peace party was made up of Union sympathizers and those who 
were loyal to neither side but who were dissatisfied with the 
war. The organization was secret, with signs, grips, and pass- 
words. The members were first sworn to secrecy, and those 
who were found worthy were entrusted with three degrees. The 
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first degree bound the member to secrecy and obligated him to 
avenge an attack on a fellow member. The second degree sup- 
posedly tested the candidate on robbery and jayhawking, while 
the third pledged him to support a movement to re-establish 
the old Union.'"* The two prime objectives were to resist the 
draft and keep up a spy system for the army of the North. In 
case of a draft of the militia to meet an invasion by the Federal 
army, the members were instructed to enlist and desert to the 
enemy when the battle was on. Their plans embraced a plot 
to codperate with two Union armies which were to invade Texas 
concurrently, one from Kansas, and one by way of Galveston. 
With the codperation of the Unionists the two armies would 
meet triumphantly at Austin.* 

The time and place of organization of the Peace party is not 
known, but most of the enlistments came after September 1, 
1861. The party extended to all classes of the community: 
clergymen, professional men, and farmers. Some of the mem- 
bers of the secret order were unscrupulous men who deserved 
no quarter, while some were misguided Union men who were 
neighbors, and even friends, of such staunch Unionists as 
Throckmorton and Epperson, and who had been cheered, sus- 
tained, and confirmed by their speeches before the day of seces- 
sion.» Others, respectable citizens, were inveigled into the 
organization under false pretenses, being told that the purpose 
was to promote the interest of peace. They did not comprehend 
the implication of their actions. 

This Peace party or Loyal League was strongest in Cooke 
County. In the Cross Timbers a few miles from Gainesville, 
the county seat, was a settlement made up almost entirely of 
Union sympathizers who were termed abolitionists or “Black 
Republicans.” The plot was uncovered there when Newton 
Chance, a Confederate soldier of Wise County, was approached 
by a drunken officer (Childs) of the league in a Gainesville 
hotel and asked to become a member of the secret order. Chance 
reported this immediately to Brigadier General William J. Hud- 
son, of the Confederate army, in command at Gainesville. On 
the following night Newton Chance and his brother Joe at- 
tended the secret sessions and were initiated. They got much 
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information about the purpose of the league, its officers, its 
members, and its future plans. 

Excitement ran high, and a reign of terror began as the 
news about the organization spread like a prairie fire through 
the county. General Hudson declared martial law and issued 
orders requiring every able-bodied man in the county to report 
for duty. Rumors spread thick and fast. Unionists were re- 
ported to be fleeing from place to place in the night; armies 
of Unionists were said to be planning to fight their way north- 
ward to burn homes and kill men, women, and children.*® 

In the excitement the populace rose en masse and hanged 
about twenty-five Unionists without benefit of trial. The militia 
searched the county and arrested about one hundred and fifty. 
A jury was formed, and the trial began. Some confessed; others 
were convicted ; forty were hanged. It was said that the trees in 
North Texas indeed bore strange fruit.’ 

In Wise, Grayson, and Denton counties a more sane course 
was followed. General Hudson ordered Captain John Hale, com- 
mandant at Decatur, county seat of Wise County, to arrest 
Peace party members. A trial commission of fifty, presided 
over by Reverend William Bellamy, a Methodist preacher, was 
formed. Five were convicted and hanged. The others were sen- 
tenced to serve the Confederacy.'* In Grayson County forty men 
were arrested, but through the influence of James W. Throck- 
morton, then in the Confederate service, all except one were 
declared innocent.'® In Denton County several arrests were 
made, but all were set free except one who was shot to death 
while in prison. 

After these executions matters appeared quiet in the Northern 
Sub-District of Texas, composed of these and adjoining coun- 
ties. Beneath the surface, however, the current of dissension 
and disaffection ran swifter and swifter. As late as 1864, H. E. 
McCulloch, in command at Bonham, wrote to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral E. Kirby Smith, in command of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, that the situation was almost out of hand. He 
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said that disloyalty was widespread, that his “brush men” were 
deeply involved, and that his troops were not free from it. He 
warned that his section would be lost to the Confederate cause 
unless some good troops were sent to his support, and that 
speedily. He proposed to send his “brush men” down into Bowie 
County in order to get them close to the loyal troops of General 
Sam Bell Maxey and to place new and dependable troops be- 
tween them and the Federals. He urged Smith to “establish a 
court here, try and execute some of these fellows for desertion, 
and send some of these disloyal men who harbor deserters and 
spout treason to some safe place in heavy irons.”*? Disloyalty, 
disaffection, and impending disaster were written between the 
lines. The Galveston Tri-Weekly News gave further evidence 
of the state of affairs in North Texas when it reported that 
Colonel G. A. Jackson left Bonham with a force of one hundred 
men on an expedition west and returned four weeks later with 
sixteen men. About forty miles west of Lampasas Springs the 
company mutinied, and fifty-six of the men took charge and 
left for California.” 

Union feeling was rampant from the beginning in Bexar 
County and the surrounding area. Even before the Sumter 
incident a Federal officer, stationed in San Antonio, observed 
widespread Union feeling in his vicinity. He wrote that the 
plan of Unionists was to effect a peaceable change in the views 
of the people through the agency of the press and the ballot box. 
He was impressed with the tremendous strength of the loyalists 
and professed to believe that “a few thousand dollars expended 
on the press would revolutionize sentiment in Texas.”*? One 
Union agent of the press in San Antonio was the Weekly Alamo 
Express, edited by James P. Newcomb. This was the bitterest 
sheet in Texas, the San Antonio Express not having yet made 
its appearance. Sentiment must have been widespread, as New- 
comb, in the columns of the Express, made no effort to make 
Unionist activities a secret. For instance in April, 1861, a 
notice which had been posted widely over San Antonio, ap- 
peared in the columns of his paper to the effect that a public 
meeting would be held on the Main Plaza on Tuesday night, 


20McCulloch to Smith, February 5, 1864, Official Records, Series I, 
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April 9. The notice invited all those to be present who were in 
favor of preserving the government from total destruction, and 
“restoring harmony and prosperity to our distracted country.” 
At this meeting General Robert Taylor spoke on the “Recon- 
struction of the Union,” but the crowd refused to hear Judge 
Paschal. The Unionists retired to Paschal’s home, where the 
address was given. In describing this meeting editor Newcomb 
exclaimed: “So ended a glorious night. We have given the 
Reconstruction ball a roll. Let it be kept rolling over the state 
until all opposition is crushed out.”?° 

In the same issue Newcomb paid his respects to the Con- 
federacy and to Jefferson Davis. He said that the so-called 
Southern Confederacy was “conceived in sin, shapen in iniquity, 
and born out of due time, because it was rushed into the world 
with indecent haste expressly to prevent the people from be- 
holding its deformities.” He had little to say against Davis 
except that he was vain, proud, weak, imprudent, ambitious, 
unprincipled, a vile traitor, a trained rebel, and an inflated 
bigot. It was soon after this outburst that the Knights of the 
Golden Circle visited Newcomb’s office with the dire conse- 
quences previously noted. 

Loyal San Antonians awoke early one spring morning in 1862 
to find treasonable placards written in German, posted at prom- 
inent places in their city, the work—evidence seemed to show— 
of the German element. The note was addressed to “German 
Brothers” and pointed out that the Confederate paper was 
worthless. “We are always ready,” the notice said. “Inform 
everyone that the revolution has broken out.’* This was most 
distressing news to San Antonians, especially since it had just 
been discovered that the Germans in San Antonio had organized 
militia composed of seventy-three men, well armed with shot- 
guns, rifles, and pistols.” 

H. E. McCulloch, Confederate commander of the Sub-Military 
District of the Rio Grande, stationed at San Antonio, gave 
further proof that the vicinity of San Antonio was a hotbed of 
disloyalty when he wrote to Major Davis that there was “a 
considerable undercurrent of sentiment” against the Confed- 
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erate cause in his district. He reported that Unionists every- 
where celebrated the defeat of the Confederate forces, shouted 
“we have gained a victory,” sent up small balloons to show 
their jubilation, and fired small guns by way of rejoicing. Their 
principal scheme was to discredit the state and the Confederacy 
by breaking down the currency. This they attempted to do by 
demanding several times as much in Confederate currency for 
supplies as they required in silver or gold.” 

McCulloch had not overestimated the plans to depreciate 
Confederate money. This scheming went on at such pace that 
loyal Confederates were soon forced to take cognizance of it. 
In April, 1862, a mass meeting in San Antonio proposed to take 
strenuous action against any person who should attempt to 
depreciate state treasury warrants or Confederate notes or 
bonds by either “shaving the paper” or by charging exorbitant 
prices. It was agreed that any persons found guilty of such an 
offense would be treated as disloyal and that their names would 
be published throughout the state in newspapers, pamphlets, 
and handbills. Regardless of wealth, social, or official position, 
death would be the penalty for those who persisted.*" 

An attitude of coolness and indifference toward the cause of 
the Confederacy remained evident in San Antonio throughout 
the war. As late as October, 1863, Confederate leaders found 
it necessary to call mass meetings to devise ways and means 
of forcing men into an open expression of their attitudes and 
to get able-bodied men to enlist. Precinct committees were 
created with power to enroll men and to publish their names if 
they refused service, either active duty or home defense. It 
was necessary to take this action against slackers.”* 

These fruitless efforts went on through all the war years only 
to have it reported two months before the breakup came that, 
in San Antonio, there was no evidence that a war was in 
progress. A newsman insisted that there was at least a brigade 
of able-bodied men in San Antonio engaged in the mad scramble 
for war profits. He thought it strange that men could carry 
sacks of coin but could not carry a musket. “What a difference 
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there is between firearms and specie!” he exclaimed.*® Never, 
he believed, had there been a more disgraceful scramble for the 
“almighty dollar” since the money changers were driven from 
the temple. 

No doubt many of the so-called “slackers” in San Antonio 
were men who had drifted there from other sections, some on 
their way out of the States. The roads leading out of San 
Antonio, particularly those to Monterrey and Matamoras, were 
clogged with notorious Unionists almost before the noise of 
battle was heard. They made their exodus to avoid the draft, 
to codperate with others of like sentiment in prejudicing the 
Confederate cause in Mexico, and to act in concert with men 
from Austin, Fredericksburg, and from other points in Texas.*° 

So numerous were those making their exodus from Texas that 
Confederate authorities were forced to take drastic steps to 
prevent anyone from leaving the state except those known to 
be friendly to the Confederacy. Only a few weeks after ma- 
chinery had been set up to apprehend these disloyal men, a 
United States consul, stationed at Matamoras, wrote that 


the crowds of refugees from Texas do not diminish in the least, although 
it is very difficult, owing to the strict watch kept upon their movements, 
for them to get out. Many are arrested, some are hung; others are taken 
and pressed into service.*! 


Another United States consular official stationed at Monterrey 
urged the secretary of state to send a recruiting force to the 
border of Texas and assured him that three thousand men could 
be enlisted for the Union cause. He said that he had been 
informed that there were more than three hundred Union men 
at Monterrey being fed by charity. Charles Hunter, writing 
from the steamer Montgomery off the Rio Grande in July, 1862, 
reported that he had forty Unionists on board and that seventy 
or eighty were on the Kensington. He said that they had on 
board three Unionists of influence from Texas, one a judge, 
another a celebrated lawyer, and the third an influential poli- 
tician. They were on their way to Washington, according to 
Hunter, to propose the immediate occupation of Texas. Hunter 
insisted that Unionists were so numerous that they could drive 
the secessionists out of Texas if they could only be armed.* 
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Acting in accordance with these reports, United States au- 
thorities notified the consul at Matamoras (October, 1862) that 
a boat would be sent within thirty days to pick up such Union 
refugees as would like to enlist in a Texas regiment then being 
formed at New Orleans and asked him to notify all loyal Texans. 
No expedition could be sent, however, as all satisfactory ports 
were under control of the Confederacy.** 

At the outset, even before the unhappy days of conscription, 
an exceedingly troublesome situation arose among the Mexican 
population along the Rio Grande from Zapata County to Fort 
Brown near the mouth of the river, inspired, no doubt, by the 
presence of the Unionists from the Confederate States. In 
November, 1861, the commanding officer at Ringgold Barracks 
(Rio Grande, Starr County) reported that the majority of 
Mexicans of Zapata County had not taken the oath of allegiance 
to the Confederacy; that, in reply to his order, only twenty 
responded; and that some had declared openly and definitely 
their intention to support no government except the govern- 
ment of the United States. Armed resistance followed attempts 
to force them to take the oath, whereupon Captain Nolan, 
attached to Fort Ringgold, attacked and killed several. Most 
of the remaining inhabitants fled across the river opposite 
Carrizo, deserting their homes entirely or leaving workmen to 
care for their stock. The presence of this disloyal element made 
it a military necessity that a part of the armed forces of Ring- 
gold be stationed at Carrizo to protect loyal Confederate citi- 
zens.** Unfortunately these Mexicans in Zapata who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance had the support and encouragement 
of a strong element in the state of Guerrero, Mexico. The mem- 
bers of this group had declared their intention of going into the 
service of the United States if such force appeared on the Rio 
Grande.** 

At Fort Brown, farther down the river, the situation was 
likewise perplexing. The best arrangement Confederate author- 
ities could make with the Mexicans was that of neutrality, and 
as late as October, 1861, Hamilton P. Bee reported that the 
Mexican inhabitants on the American side of the river were 
quiet but warned that they could not be relied upon in case of 
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invasion. He predicted that, if Fort Brown should be reoccupied 
by Federal troops, two or three thousand mounted guerrilla 
troops would be enlisted immediately and neutrality would be 
transformed into hostility.*° He urged, therefore, that the Con- 
federacy make every effort to hold Brownsville in order to keep 
quiet and neutral “a large and efficient.force of a race embit- 
tered against us by real or imaginary wrongs.” 

The situation in the Southwest grew worse and worse during 
1861 until, at the year’s end, complete chaos and disorganization 
existed. At Brownsville there were only two companies of in- 
fantry, one of which was composed entirely of Mexicans who 
were wholly susceptible to bribery and corruption. Lieutenant 
Colonel August C. Buchel, commanding at Fort Brown, reported 
that fourteen of this Mexican company had deserted and had 
crossed the river into Mexico and that the remaining ones 
could be enticed very easily with a few dollars and “a little 
whiskey.”’*? 

The situation along the Rio Grande was considerably com- 
plicated by a revolution across the river in the state of Tamau- 
lipas. The Mexican population of Texas found that service in 
the revolutionary army of Tamaulipas offered more satisfaction 
in pay and conditions of service, and that it opened an avenue 
of escape from giving aid and comfort to a cause which they 
detested. The Mexicans knew, too, that the Confederate force 
in the region was wholly inadequate, that the Rio Grande service 
was exceedingly unpopular among soldiers everywhere, and 
that it would likely remain so. The inside of this trouble, 
however, was given by a Fort Brown officer when he wrote that 


the condition of the troops is such that I must candidly confess I am 
not greatly surprised at their yielding to inducements offered by parties 
on the other side of the river. The most of them are but scantily clothed, 
and they have received no pay; and they know the state of the government 
credit quite as well as I do myself.38 


Conditions grew from bad to worse along the river and in 
May, 1862, martial law was declared in Cameron, Hidalgo, and 
Starr counties with A. N. Mills as provost marshal. Many 
arrests were made, and in May, 1862, Colonel Luckett, stationed 
at Brownsville, reported emphatically that “we are in a fair 
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way to get rid of the reprobates who have lived under a gov- 
ernment they secretly detested.”** 

The unsettled condition along the lower Rio Grande was 
further remedied in 1863 when a friendly arrangement was 
made with Don Albino Lépez, governor of Tamaulipas. By this 
agreement passports for crossing the river were to be required. 
To make the requirements effective, the state of Tamaulipas 
would station troops at Reynosa, Camargo, Mier, and Guerrero, 
while the Confederates would set up watching posts at Edin- 
burg, Rio Grande City, and Carrizo. This in no way settled 
the question of desertions, but authorities preferred to proceed 
with an inadequate settlement rather than risk disturbing the 
good relations between Mexico and the Confederacy.* 

The situation on the lower Rio Grande, in spite of martial 
law, and all the efforts of loyal Confederates, was never satis- 
factory. In November, 1863, a Confederate company of Mex- 
icans under command of the Mexican, Vidal, staged a daring 
mutiny some miles above Brownsville. Vidal had been in com- 
munication with Federal blockaders off the mouth of the river 
and had plotted to aid in the capture of the city. Expressmen 
were dispatched to order Vidal to report to Captain Taylor at 
Fort Brown. One of the men sent out was killed; the other, 
though wounded, was able to return and report. Citizens turned 
out en masse, and they soon had a force of three hundred armed 
from the Fort Brown arsenal. General Hamilton Bee appealed 
for aid to the governor of Tamaulipas, as he expected Vidal to 
coéperate with the Federals in the capture of Brownsville. The 
governor responded, and the mutiny was broken up. As to the 
loyalty of the three hundred citizens to the Confederacy, it 
should be noted that when the Federal troops appeared under 
General N. P. Banks “not a dozen stood by General Bee.” Dye, 
mayor of Brownsville, and Judge Bigelow Palmer, loud in their 
proclamations of loyalty to the Confederacy, were among the 
first to take the Federal oath.*? 

One of the most determined groups of Union sympathizers 
dwelt in the Central Texas area around Gillespie County. The 
Union activity center was at Fredericksburg, but the leaders 
there drew support from the surrounding counties of Llano, 
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Blanco, Kendall, Kerr, as well as Travis, which adjoined Blanco. 
This element in Gillespie County soundly defeated secession in 
the election of February 23, 1861, by the overwhelming vote 
of 398 to 16.*7 Blanco and Travis likewise defeated it. 

When the war started and the question of the choice of an 
enrolling officer for Gillespie and the surrounding counties was 
raised, J. W. Sansom, a moderate Unionist, applied for the 
position. J. M. Patton and others from Fredericksburg imme- 
diately wrote to the adjutant general at Austin and warned 
against the choice of Sansom on the ground of his unionism. 
Patton said that Sansom had declared that “I will be — — 
if I ever fight against the Federal Government,” and had de- 
scribed him (Patton) as an old fool who was willing to fight 
for the Southern men’s negroes.** 

Jacob Kuechler, the man chosen as enrolling officer, proved 
to be not only a Unionist, but a traitor. Kuechler proposed to 
enroll in frontier companies only those loyal to the United States, 
‘and those who wished to get into a company for service in the 
Confederacy could not even get an audience with him. On two 
occasions citizens from Kerr County met with about thirty citi- 
zens of Gillespie at Live Oak Mill, about five miles from Fred- 
ericksburg for the purpose of enlisting, but Kuechler refused to 
meet with them.‘ The men of Kerr and Gillespie petitioned 
Governor Lubbock to remove Kuechler, complaining that he gave 
no notice of his appointment; that he established no office for 
the enrollment of the men; that he enrolled only Germans who 
were Unionists and who could vote for him for commanding 
officer; and that he enlisted Germans from Blanco County, which 
was not included in his district.*® 

This deep-rooted opposition, however, gave no further evi- 
dence of its strength prior to March, 1862, when P. O. Hebert 
declared martial law in Texas. Hebert’s declaration required 
all alien males over sixteen years of age to take an oath of 
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allegiance to the state of Texas and to the Confederacy. Almost 
immediately this powerful but dormant Unionist sentiment was 
aroused, and the Union Loyal League, which had been organized 
in June, 1861, held a meeting. Five hundred male Unionists met 
on Bear Creek in Gillespie County and organized three com- 
panies from Kendall, Kerr, and Gillespie counties. Fritz Tegner 
was chosen major, and an “advisory board” was appointed. The 
advisory board and the officers held a joint meeting and 
then dispersed to await further developments, only after de- 
claring their intentions of preventing the conscription of “Union 
sympathizers.’’** 

Few men from these counties went into the Confederate 
army but entered service for home and frontier protection 
instead, hoping, it was charged, to escape conscription by this 
ruse.*? 

When Governor Lubbock was reasonably certain that a mili- 
tary force would be required to quell the disturbances, he gave 
orders for Captain Kuechler’s Company to disband and, at the 
same time, dispatched Captain James Duff with two companies 
of partisan rangers to Fredericksburg. Duff left San Antonio 
on May 28, arrived on the scene May 30, and immediately 
declared martial law in Gillespie County and precinct number 
five in Kerr. He declared himself to be provost marshal and 
gave the citizens six days in which to report to him and take 
the oath of allegiance. Duff and his men encountered difficulties 
from the first in getting forage for their horses because their 
friends had little and others would not sell for paper money. 
Duff likewise found that the people were reserved and reluctant 
to give testimony which would lead to the arrest of the offenders. 
Of this reluctance Duff wrote: 


I found beyond doubt that the few citizens of the place who were friendly 
to this government did not possess the moral courage to give information 
to the Provost Marshal of the sayings and doings of those who were 
unfriendly.*§ 


46Texas Historical Records Survey Division of Community Service Pro- 
gram, Works Progress Administration, Inventory of the County Archives 
of Texas No. 86, Gillespie County ([Fredericksburg], 1941). 

47Several such companies were recruited as follows: The Minute Com- 
pany, forty men, Braubach, commander; The Gillespie Rifles, forty-six 
men, Charles Nimitz, commander; Krauskopf’s Company, fifty-seven men; 
Frontier Defense Company, sixty-two men, W. J. Locke, commander; 
Wahrmund’s Company; and Jacob Kuechler’s Company. 

48Duff to Major E. F. Gray, June 23, 1862, Official Records, Series II, 
Vol. IV, p. 786. 
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Duff, therefore, called a meeting and took affidavits concern- 
ing the attitude of Sheriff Braubach, Captain Kuechler (state 
troops), F. W. Dobbler (groceryman), and F. Lochte (mer- 
chant). Jacob Kuechler escaped, but the other three finally were 
arrested and sent to the guardhouse in San Antonio.*® Duff 
returned to San Antonio June 21, 1862. 

Duff’s expedition, however, did not end the trouble. After 
his visit the advisory board of the Loyal Union League 
held a meeting and disbanded its three companies but at the 
same time invited and advised the Union men who would not 
submit to meet Major Fritz Tegner, August 1, on the head- 
waters of Turtle Creek in Kerr County prepared to leave for 
Mexico. Sixty-one men volunteered to go, and they left their 
rendezvous on Turtle Creek on the afternoon of August 1. The 
company, as it was finally organized, was composed of sixty- 
three Germans, one Mexican, and five Americans under the 
command of Fritz Tegner. Lieutenant C. D. McRae, at San 
Antonio, was ordered to pursue the group and break up the 
organization.*° With ninety-four men he overtook the Unionists 
on the western fork of the Nueces, near Fort Clark in Kinney 
County. The men were not on the alert, as they believed they 
had eluded the Confederates, but they had been betrayed by one 
of their own members, Charles Bergmann.*: They were com- 
pletely surprised when McRae attacked in the early dawn of 
August 10, 1862. Thirty-two were killed and many wounded, 
while two of McRae’s men were killed and eighteen wounded. 
On October 18, 1862, seven more of Tegner’s men were killed 
while attempting to cross the Rio Grande. 


49While on this excursion, Duff went into Medina, Blanco, and Kendall 
counties, where he made several arrests. 

5‘0His company consisted of detachments from Captain Donalson’s Com- 
pany, Captain Duff’s Partisan Rangers, Captain Davis’s Company, and 
Taylor’s Battalion. Duff, who was one of McRae’s key men in this mas- 
sacre, was a Scotch adventurer. He had served in the United States army, 
but he had been dishonorably discharged prior to his arrival in Texas. 
Some time after the war he went to Paris, France, where he remained for 
the rest of his life. How the people of Gillespie County still feel about this 
massacre on the Nueces is well expressed by Don H. Biggers, who said in 
commenting on Duff’s death in Paris: “Thus the land his savage crime 
had stigmatized was saved the further shame of having its soil polluted 
with his decaying carcass.” See Don H. Biggers, German Pioneers in Texas 
(Fredericksburg, 1925), 59. 

‘1Charles Bergmann, who led Duff’s men to the camp of the sleeping 
Germans, went to Mexico after the war, where, it was reported, he was 
killed by a “Seminole Indian Negro.” At the time of his death Bergmann 
was the leader of a band of outlaws. Jbid. 
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McRae did not report any prisoners. As a matter of fact, 
his official report stated that the Germans fought with desper- 
ation and asked no quarter. This part of his report lends 
credence to accounts which claim that at least nine of the 
wounded men were brutally murdered.*? In connection with 
the Nueces affair, J. Weinheimer, Sr., writing thirty-four years 
later, said that McRae shot most of the wounded immediately 
and that the others were taken to White Oak Creek in Gillespie, 
where they were either hanged or shot.** 

Following the battle on the Nueces, Duff returned to Gillespie, 
captured and hanged about fifty men, and killed many “bush- 
whackers,” as those who fled to the hills were called. To the 
friends of these men, whose only crime was that they had the 
courage to refuse to support a cause to which they could not 
subscribe, these acts of Duff’s men constituted a crime which 
could not be justified even by the rules of savage warfare. That 
Duff had the right to pursue the men no one may doubt, but 
the killing of prisoners and leaving their bodies unburied may 
well be questioned. Three years after the Nueces affair, friends 
and relatives gathered the bleached bones of the victims and 
buried them at Comfort, Kendall County, where a monument 
was erected in their memory. 

Gillespie County furnished few soldiers for the Confederacy, 
but it suffered acutely because of persecution and because of 
a lack of vital necessities. The families of soldiers in the state 
service were cared for partially by the county and partially by 
the Fredericksburg Southern Aid Society. For the comfort of 
soldiers and their families the society subscribed more than 
$5,000 worth of clothing and produce in one year. Of a county 
tax of thirty-seven and one-half cents on the hundred dollars 
assessed valuation in 1864, twelve and one-half cents was di- 
verted to support the indigent families of soldiers. Later in 
1864 the tax was increased to fifty cents, a portion of which 
could be paid in wheat, bacon, or fruit.” 


52C, D. McRae to Gray, August 18, 1862, Official Records, Series I, Vol. 
IX, p. 615. See also J. W. Sansom, "Battle of Nueces in Kinney County, 
Texas (San Antonio, 1905). 

53J, Weinheimer, Sr., “Memories about Times of War,” in Festausgabe 
der Deutschen Kolonie Friedrichsburg (Fredericksburg, 1896), 120-122. 

54Ada Maria Hall, The Texas Germans in State and National Politics, 
1850-1865 (M.A. Thesis, University of Texas, 1938), 81. 

55Record of Commissioners Court (1850- 1866), ‘Volume A, p. 296 ff. 
Courthouse Records, Fredericksburg, Texas. Because of their German 
extraction, and because of their Civil War record, the people of Gillespie 
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The Union leaders in most of the active centers of Texas 
looked for advice and encouragement to Austin, where senti- 
ment was intense even prior to secession. Amelia Barr said 
of these exciting days in Austin that Union sentiment had 
caused bitterness between her friends of many years standing. 
To a friend she confided that: 


I am ashamed to say that Austin is a scandalously Yankefied Union 
loving town which means that the majority of the citizens want Peace 
and Picayunes at any price. There are you know a lot of Yankee families 
here and it is their nature to pollute everything they come in contact with 
—There are very few who would not “trade” their very souls for a good 
“consideration.” 


Her viewpoint was perhaps prejudiced, as is illustrated by the 
story that, when an Austin Unionist described to her the newly 
elected -Lincoln as such a good man who read his Bible and 
prayed three times a day, she replied that she thought him 
“much too good” and that he should “go to Heaven rather than 
to Washington.”** 

Travis County Unionists held their first public meeting after 
secession at Buass Hall in Austin on the night of February 9, 
1861. The resolutions adopted that evening condemned the 
states for seceding, endorsed the Crittenden Compromise, and 
laid plans to defeat secession in the February 23 election. They 
achieved their goal in Travis County by a vote of almost four 
to one.*” 

Another good evidence of the strength of Unionism in Travis 
may be found in a petition circulated in protest against the 
Travis County delegates’ taking their seats in the convention. 
This petition boasted 250 signers.*® 

Some of the Travis Unionists volunteered for Confederate 
service, some were drafted, some sought jobs which entitled 


were persecuted during the first World War. Gillespie County, however, 
furnished more than its quota of men (360) and bought more than its 
share of Liberty bonds. 

‘6Amelia Barr to Jennie, Austin, February 15, 1861. Barr Papers, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library, Austin. 

57 Southern Intelligencer, February 18, 1861. Outstanding Unionists at 
this meeting were James W. Throckmorton (Collin), B. H. Epperson (Red 
River), S. M. Swenson, Thomas Stanley, J. D. McGary, G. H. Burdett, 
Alfred Smith, J. E. Henry (Grayson), R. N. Lane, A. P. Blocker, George 
H. Gray, George W. Davis, Judge Josiah Fisk, Bob Taylor (Fannin), and 
George W. Paschal. 

58Frank Brown, Annals of Travis County (MS., University of Texas 
Archives), Chapter XXI, 6-12. Delegates from Travis were John A. Green, 
H. N. Burdett, and George M. Flournoy. 
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them to exemption, and others procured substitutes. Many of 
them went into the hills above Austin and hid for days, weeks, 
and even months, in caves and thickets or along the Colorado, 
awaiting an opportunity to escape from the country. Some 
escaped and entered the Union service. They went to Mexico, 
usually taking a course above and away from the settlements. 
Most of these men in Austin were unmolested for the first year 
of the war, but Confederate tolerance ebbed with misfortune. 
Judge Paschal was arrested; Swenson hid his gold under his 
fireplace and escaped to Mexico; and Jack Hamilton was ex- 
pelled from the city, and his house burned.*® Many able-bodied 
young men who were not well known found refuge in the various 
state offices as employees and remained throughout the war.” 
In 1862 public opinion closed in on the Austin Unionists. 
Caught in the net was Reverend Charles Gillette of St. David’s 
Episcopal Church. Gillette’s lot had not been easy. Most of his 
parishioners were Unionists, while his bishop, Alexander Gregg, 
was an ardent Confederate. The bishop issued a prayer which 
was to be used in Episcopal churches throughout the diocese 
of Texas. This prayer petitioned for the success of the Confed- 
erate cause, and in it were the words “grant that the unnatural 
war which has been forced upon us, may speedily be brought 
to a close.” Gillette would read all the prayer except the ob- 
jectionable portion. The annual convention (1862) established 
the Episcopal Church of the Confederacy and adopted Bishop 
Gregg’s prayer and required that it be read in full in all the 
churches of the diocese. Bishop Gregg read the prayer in full 
when he was in Austin. It was said that those who subscribed 
to “the doctrines according to Abe Lincoln” attended when 
Rector Gillette preached; those who believed in the “gospel 
according to Jeff Davis” appeared when Bishop Gregg had 
charge. Ultimately Gillette was forced to resign as rector, and 
he left Texas never to return. When the Confederate cause 
was lost, Bishop Gregg moved to San Antonio. It is interesting 
to note that Gregg was the first Austin man to take the required 
oath of allegiance to the government after the breakup." 


5®Many others made their exodus. Among them were Josiah Fisk, Amos 
Morrill, George H. Gray, William D. Price, W. C. Smith, Edward Swisher, 
Thomas H. Duval, Mrs. T. H. Duval, James Reed, J. B. McFarland, and 
E. B. Turner. 

Galveston Tri-Weekly News, February 27, March 10, 1865. 

*1Writers Program of the Works Projects Administration (comp.), St. 
David’s Through the Years (Austin, 1942), 32-41. Judge George W. 
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Many of these Unionists who left Austin during the war 
were separated from their families; all suffered physical in- 
conveniences; and some suffered the pangs of conscience. Typ- 
ical of these was Thomas H. Duval, who retired to his acres 
outside of Austin and remained until October 10, 1863. At his 
home there he was bombarded by Confederates from the town 
which he had purposely left. On April 16, 1868, he recorded in 
his diary that “while I was working in the garden out comes 
Bishop Gregg (rabid Confederate) and his wife—Aunt Polly 
bore the whole weight—Laura took to her scrapers and I stayed 
in the garden.”*? To add to his embarrassment the Confederate 
draft officials began to close in on him. He was determined that 
he would not shoulder a gun to break up the “government of our 
fathers,” that, before he would do so, he would sacrifice his 
own life. A draft took place on August 1, 1863, and on that 
day he recorded in his diary: “My name not drawn today— 
I’m in good luck.’** Pressure increased, however, and he left 
Austin for Brownsville on October 10, 1863. 

The life the refugee Unionists lived was one of hardships: 
their sacrifices were tremendous but futile. Reflecting this are 
the entries in Duval’s diary for 1864. The entry for January 2, 
1864, said: “Dreamed about home and wife—my enemies were 
after me and I was hiding about for my life—existence very 
wearying.” On February 27, he recorded: “I am suffering men- 
tally the torments of the damned and feel that death would be 
welcome in spite of all the darkness and mystery beyond it.” 
March 5, he wrote: “I am sick at heart and weary of life. A 
sense of approaching ruin and misery is crushing me with the 
weight of a mountain.’** Could it be that these Unionists re- 
gretted having cast their lot against their own people? 

Disturbing conditions in North Texas, in San Antonio and 
vicinity, along the Rio Grande, in Gillespie and the surrounding 
area, and in Austin were matched by similar conditions else- 
where. In certain counties in the south central portion of the 
state, particularly Austin, Washington, Fayette, Lavaca, and 


Paschal, John H. Robinson, E. M. Pease, A. J. Hamilton, W. L. Robards, 
J. H. Herndon, Robert Barr, Swante Palm, John M. Swisher, John Han- 
cock, George Hancock, D. W. C. Baker, James H. Raymond, and S. M. 
Swenson were members of St. David’s. 

62Entry of April 16, 1863, Diary of Thomas Howard Duval (MS., Uni- 
versity of Texas Library), p. 30. 

837bid., August 1, 47. 

®47bid., January, February, March, 1864. 
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Colorado counties, Union sentiment was at a high pitch many 
months prior to February 1, 1861. As a matter of fact, Unionist 
meetings were frequent, enthusiastic, and well attended in these 
counties throughout 1860. Speeches were vehement, and the 
press was caustic in branding as traitors those who would divide 
the Union. The editor of a Fayette County paper, early in 1860, 
adopted as a slogan “Our Country, Our State, The South, The 
Union” and constantly urged that the Union must be preserved. 
Secession, however, was approved by the voters of all these 
counties except Fayette.* 

What appeared to be an extremely unpatriotic scheme was 
devised in these counties, particularly Fayette, to keep the men 
out of the Confederate army. As soon as the first gun was 
fired, the men of these counties rushed to enroll in the service 
of the state troops or in the state militia, and to organize stay- 
at-home companies. A casual visitor to Fayette in 1861 would 
have been impressed with the war-like appearance of things, 
and an uninformed Unionist would have prayed that all coun- 
ties were not like Fayette. A little investigation would have 
shown, however, that the oratory, martial music, and military 
preparation were not for participation in the war, but rather to 
avoid it. Loyal Confederates, and even moderate Unionists, be- 
came disgusted with this sham and freely gave vent to their 
feelings. The editor of the La Grange True Issue, a Unionist 
who had fought secession with all his power, vehemently con- 
demned these stay-at-home activities. Of these unpatriotic ma- 
neuvers he wrote: 


We are tired of seeing the “Dixie Greys,” the “Silver Greys,” the “Iron 
Greys,” the “Dapple Greys,” the “Mounted Greys,” the “American Greys,” 
the “Spanish Greys,” and all the other Greys parading around town with 
stripes running down their backs (presumably yellow), and carrying 
double-barreled shotguns and six-shooters.** 


Twenty-four companies had been organized in Fayette by 
October, 1861, yet only approximately one hundred fifty men 


65La Grange True Issue, October 4, 1860. The vote was as follows: Aus- 
tin, 825 for, 212 against; Washington, 1131 for, 43 against; Fayette, 580 
for, 626 against; Lavaca, 592 for, 36 against; Colorado, 584 for, 330 
against. See E. W. Winkler (ed.), Journal of Secession Convention of 
Texas, 88-90. 

66La Grange True Issue, October 11, 1861. There had been fifteen flag 
presentations and many musters, drills, and camp drills in Fayette during 
the summer of 1861 with accompanying “blood and thunder” speeches. 
The Issue complained, however, that not “a Black Republican had been 
seen, let alone killed, by an active company of Fayette.” 
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were in the Confederate service. Patriots of this area became 
sensitive and began comparing their counties with others of the 
state. For instance, they pointed out that the voting population 
of Milam County was about seven hundred and that Milam had 
four hundred men in Confederate service. Fayette County with 
a voting population of thirteen hundred had only one hundred 
fifty in the Confederate army, and some of these were under 
age. The indifference or evasion was shown in other ways, too. 
A call was made for citizens to assemble at the courthouse in 
La Grange on September 23, 1861, to organize a Soldiers Aid 
Society. It was reported that “a large assemblage of about one 
dozen” was present on the occasion. It should be said, however, 
that before the year closed, Fayette had six companies in the 
Confederate States army, two of them out of Texas, one in 
Kentucky and one in Arizona.’ Loyal Confederates believed 
such evasion was disgraceful in war times, but the men in these 
companies professed to believe that the governor would call 
them into the service en masse. The True Issue insisted that if 
they were expecting such call, they would “wait until Gabriel 
blows his trumpet.’ 

From the military correspondence of the time it does not 
appear that the attacks by the editor of the Jsswe were in any 
way too severe. A few months after this editorial was pub- 
lished, William G. Webb wrote to Governor Lubbock to report 
the treasonable acts of two postmasters in Fayette County, Rob- 
ert Zapp at Long Prairie and William Lewis at Cedar, and to 
ask for their removal. He enclosed a letter which had fallen 
into his hands, written by James Smith, a Fayette County man, 
to his brother, who was planning to go to Missouri to evade the 
draft. This letter painted a grim picture of the desperate sit- 
uation in that county and ran, in part, as follows: 


I am sorry to hear that you are going to Missouri. You need not go 
there to get clear of a draft. You can do better closer home. If you will 
come down here all will be right and you will be safe. You may rest 


®7La Grange True Issue, September 27 and October 31, 1861. 

68The following companies of Texas state troops or Texas militia were 
organized in Fayette alone in 1861: Lone Prairie German Company; Dixie 
Rangers; Milton Guards; Beat No. 10; Dixie Greys; Round Top Guer- 
rillas; Gates Company; Mounted Infantry; Rutersville German Company; 
High Hill Light Infantry; Oso Guards; Round Top Guards; Ross Prairie 
Company; Plum Grove Rifles; Lyons Mounted Riflemen; Silver Greys; 
Reserve Company; Shropshire Company; Fayetteville Home Guards; 
Bachelor Rifles; Wigfall Mounted Infantry; Company, Beat 12. See Mus- 
ter Rolls, Archives, Texas State Library, Austin, Texas. 
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assured that what I tell you, you can depend on. Be sure and come and 
bring your loose stock. Also all the arms you can. We have the power 
and are going to use it—The Union men are uniting from Austin to the 
Coast and I am satisfied they are in the majority. Bring as much powder 
and lead as you can.® 


Union sentiment was rampant in these counties in 1860 and 
1861, but the Conscription Act of 1862 was required to intensify 
it and cause it to flare up in what threatened to be a full-fledged 
rebellion. On November 28, 1862, A. J. Bell, the enrolling officer 
for Austin County, reported that in certain German settlements 
in Austin and adjoining counties opposition to conscription was 
being seriously contemplated, that meetings were being held 
to concert measures of resistance, that previous meetings had 
been well attended; and he urged that Captains R. W. Hargrove 
and J. B. McCown, both stationed at Hempstead in Austin 
County, be detailed to enforce conscription. Bell could not 
depend on the militia, as most of the militiamen sympathized 
with the disaffected element.”° 

Only a few weeks later Bell reported that Austin and ad- 
joining counties were in a state of open rebellion against the 
Confederate government and that incendiary meetings were be- 
ing held daily in open defiance of military authorities. At 
Shelby Prairie (upper Austin County) a meeting was held on 
December 31, 1862, attended by six hundred Unionists. This 
meeting had representatives from Austin, Washington, Fayette, 
Lavaca, and Colorado counties, each of which had been organ- 
ized into “beats.” The resolutions adopted by the representa- 
tives required that “the Chairman appoint one man from each 
‘beat’ to return home and call his men together,” and organize 
them into companies of infantry and cavalry. By January 3 
these organizations had been completed, drilling had been 
started, and a picket guard (mounted and armed) had been 
established to communicate information to the commanding 
officers. Treason was in the air.” 

Bell further pointed out that the men drafted on December 
23, 1862, had refused to be sworn in and that the conscript cap- 
tain whom he had assigned to Industry, Austin County, had 


ie 6®Webb to Lubbock, April 2, 1862, MS., Governor’s Letters, Texas State 
rchives. 

70A. J. Bell to J. P. Flewellen (superintendent of conscription), Novem- 
ber 28, 1862, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XV, p. 887. 

71Bell to Flewellen, January 3, 1863, ibid., 925. 
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been driven from his office. He again called for help and in- 
sisted that anything less than one full regiment of cavalry 
would be defeated. 

At a meeting at Biegel’s settlement (Fayette County) on 
January 4, 1863, the one hundred twenty participants openly 
declared their intentions in a communication to Brigadier Gen- 
eral W. G. Webb at La Grange. They declared that they would 
not take the oath prescribed by the Confederacy and declared 
further that 
the past has already taught us how regardlessly the Government and 
the County authorities have treated the families of those who have taken 
the field. We have been told that they would be cared for, and what, up 
to this time, has been done? They were furnished with small sums of 


paper money which is almost worthless and which has been refused by 
men for whose sake this war and its calamities were organized.72 


They refused, therefore, to answer the Confederate call unless 
guarantees of the safety and welfare of their families were 
forthcoming. 

Many accounts of similar activities were made to army Officials. 
Eyewitnesses described a meeting of more than five hundred 
at Roeder’s Mill (Austin County) in January, 1863. “The Ger- 
mans are concentrating at Frelsburg [Colorado County] with 
the avowed purpose of resisting conscription,” ran another 
account. “The negroes are to be free, and Jack Hamilton 
[Unionist] is in the Country,” they declared triumphantly. Ac- 
cording to reports their combined strength ranged from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred.” 

Confederate authorities, though slow in recognizing condi- 
tions in these counties, finally dispatched army detachments to 
the vicinity. By special orders, January 8, 1863, martial law 
was declared in Colorado, Austin, and Fayette counties. Colonel 
Peter Hardeman was ordered with his entire regiment to Fay- 
ette. Major George T. Madison was sent to La Grange with twen- 
ty-five men. Lieutenant R. H. Stone with the same number 
was detailed to restore order in the Bellville community; while 
Hardeman himself took fifty men to assist in the arrest of the 
ringleaders.** The leaders were apprehended and turned over 
to the civil authorities, since their acts had been committed 


72C, Amberg et al. to W. G. Webb, January 4, 1863, ibid., 929. 

73W. G. Webb to A. G. Dickinson, January 4, 1863, ibid., 926-928. See 
also McCown to Green, ibid., 921. 

74Henry L. Webb to Major B. Bloomfield, January 11, 1863, ibid., 936, 942. 
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prior to a declaration of martial law. John B. Magruder wrote 
Lubbock that he was encouraged over the situation and that 
a better state of feeling existed. The assistant adjutant gen- 
eral urged that martial law be declared in De Witt and Lavaca 
counties also, but Magruder did not see fit to do so.**> A visit 
from Governor Lubbock and the news of the Confederate victory 
at Galveston, combined with the declaration of martial law, 
had a salutary effect on the Germans, and late in January the 
adjutant general was able to report that the rebellion had been 
broken up."® 

That the difficulties cleared up, even a little, is remarkable 
in view of the reports of the outrages perpetrated by the Con- 
federate military forces in these counties. Adjutant General 
Webb said that Colonel Hardeman’s command constituted the 
most disorderly set of men he had ever seen and that they 
committed all kinds of excesses. The planters and inhabitants 
complained that they took everything in sight. 

That the Confederate cause in Fayette was not so bright as 
the adjutant general painted it became apparent as disturbing 
reports continued to circulate. The True Isswe pointed out that 
although Fayette was “a very healthy county,” there were 
approximately three times as many applications to the conscript 
surgeons for certificates of disability as in any other county 
in the district. The Galveston News in commenting on this 
said, “If Fayette County is physically healthy, it is politically 
very sickly.” To this the Jssue replied: “True, O, King! I 
must not be deterred from saying that there are not many good 
and true southern men here." 

A much later issue of the same paper made an appeal to all 
soldiers to come forward and “show their hands.” A Confed- 
erate, Leslie Savage, who had lost an arm in the service, had 
just arrived in the county as enrolling officer. On the arrival 
of Savage the editor of the True Issue again lambasted the pop- 
ulace of Fayette; this was as late as the fall of 1864. 


I trust before six weeks shall roll over our heads our only trump which 
has turned up in Fayette since the war commenced will put our bluffers 
at defiance,—Our trump, the Enrolling Officer, I will designate not only 
as a trump of hearts, but a trumpet that blows aliens and all other 


7>Magruder to Lubbock, February 11, 1863, ibid., 974, 975. See also Webb 
to Turner, ibid., 1021. 

76Webb to Turner, January 21, 1868, ibid., 955, 956. 

7True Issue, May 16, 1863. 
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croakers to the battle-field to strike one faint blow in defense of their 
wives and children whom they would rather see polluted than strike one 
blow against that Glorious Old Union as they call it.78 


Less than a month prior to the breakup in 1865, a Fayette 
County citizen wrote to Willard Richardson, editor of a Gal- 
veston paper, and asked why the conscript authorities could not 
enforce the laws and send the men to the front. This cor- 
respondent insisted that, if the conscript bureau could not do 
better throughout the state than it had done in Fayette, it should 
dismiss its enrolling officers and send them to the front. As a 
matter of fact, he said, the county had never been conscripted 
and the enrolling officer and his two clerks were less than forty 
years of age. Too many people had the “conscript limps.””® 

Fayette County citizens, in spite of the great number of dis- 
loyal men, from the first took cognizance of the needs of the 
soldiers. On June 22, 1861, the county commissioners appro- 
priated $250 each to the Fayette Guards and the “Rough and 
Ready Rebels.” In October of the same year the commissioners 
authorized the issuance of $9,000 in county bonds, appropriating 
the entire amount for the equipment of soldiers, with the stipu- 
lation that no company of one hundred was to receive more 
than $3,000 and that this money was not to be used to buy 
horses. 

In May, 1862, the commissioners levied a twenty-cent tax on 
the one hundred dollar valuation “to relieve the necessities of 
the families of soldiers who are in indigent circumstances.” 
They followed this with the adoption of a policy of issuing 
fifteen dollars to each new county soldier. To provide further 
for the families, the court authorized the chief justice to procure 
cloth and cotton cards from the penitentiary.*° 

The correspondence of Governors Lubbock and Murrah, 1861 
to 1865, is literally filled with petitions and requests for exemp- 
tion from the service. Most of these petitions were dated at 
post offices in the various centers above described as Unionist 
areas. A brief examination of the reasons which prompted 
requests for exemption is revealing. Some of the reasons were 
as follows: 


78]bid., September 24, 1864. Italics mine. 

79Galveston Tri-Weekly News, March 22, 1865. 

80Minutes County Court, Vol. B, pp. 282-361, in Commissioners Court 
Minutes, Courthouse, La Grange, Texas. 
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I cannot respond without persoaal sacrifice; I’m a wagoner; I’m a very 
useful man; I make spinning jennies; I’m a wheelwright; I own a corn 
mill; I’m a poor man; our wives can’t take corn to the mill; I’m the only 
druggist and the community is “tolerably sick”; I’m a saltmaker; need 
another policeman; shortsighted; our young men are accustomed to riding 
horseback and therefore dread the infantry. 


What threatened to be bold revolution in various sections of 
Texas in 1861 had simmered to passive resistance by the close 
of 1864. What was much more alarming, however, than Union 
activities was the fact that by year’s end the whole state of 
Texas was fast becoming indifferent to the war, a disturbing 
symptom of the chaos which was about to engulf the whole 
South. The fortunes of the entire Confederacy were ebbing 
fast, and realists dared to whisper about restoring the Union, 
treason in 1861. Confederate army defeats and the influence 
of those who had never loved the Confederate cause had begun 
to bear fruit. Gloom and uncertainty, soon to pass into despair, 
settled quickly over Texas. 

The Tenth Legislature met in extraordinary session on October 
29, 1864. Rumors of an invasion from the North were flying 
thick and fast. Brigadier General H. E. McCulloch had just 
reported that it was the plan of the enemy to press into north- 
ern Texas, effect a lodgement somewhere on Red River, stir up 
and combine the disloyal element, hold that part of Texas, and 
use it as a base of operations into other parts of the South. 
Fear reigned supreme in the legislative halls.* In the cloak- 
rooms and in other secluded places around the Senate chamber 
and the hall of the House of Representatives, whispered opinions 
about the reconstruction of the Union became more audible. 
As the rising tide of discussion came out into the open, deter- 
mined men set themselves sternly against it. The first resolu- 
tions on the subject of reconstruction were introduced into the 
Senate by Senator Edward R. Hord. These resolutions were 
bitter and denunciatory and declared in vehement terms the 
determination of Texas to fight to the “last ditch” and never to 
reconstruct the Union.** 

Senator Throckmorton of Collin County, who had served in 
the Confederate army despite his Union sentiments, was now 


81McCulloch to Turner, April 6, 1864, Official Records, Series I, Vol. 


XXXIV, Part III, pp. 742, 743. 
82E, D. Wooten to B. H. Epperson, October 30, 1864, in Epperson Papers, 


MS., Library, University of Texas. 
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the most influential Unionist in Texas, Sam Houston having 
reached the journey’s end in 1863. Throckmorton tried to block 
the Hord resolutions, fearing that the discussion might extend 
to the masses to the detriment of the cause already nearly lost. 
Failing in this, he countered with a substitute which briefly de- 
clared that it was not within the power of a state to make either 
peace or war, and that the power to reconstruct the Union be- 
longed to the Confederate government. This substitute, by in- 
ference, recognized the right of the Confederacy to subscribe 
to the re-establishment of the Union, a mild Unionism which 
only the exigencies of the hour would have tolerated.** The tide 
of the Confederacy was fast running out. There was yet a little 
time left, however, for men to hide their heads beneath the sand; 
and so they did, by endorsing the Hord resolutions, twelve to 
ten. Texan leaders were not realists in 1861; they were no more 
so in 1864. 

As the year 1865 was inauspiciously ushered in, the tele- 
graphic wires were daily burdened with messages of Confed- 
erate defeat, desertions, death, and destruction. As the people 
crowded around news centers to get the story as it came from 
the wires, Unionists smiled, while loyal Confederates turned 
away with sadness in their hearts. Then came the news of Lee’s 
surrender. The most useless war in the history of mankind had 
come to an end. 


88sHouston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, November 9, 1864. 
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Recollections of the Establish- 
ment of the Cexas Railroad 


Commission 
M. M. CRANE 


N THE last quarter of the nineteenth century the question of 

government regulation of railroads became a major issue in 
politics, both state and national. The Grange and other groups 
had been active in mobilizing public support of the farmers’ 
program to remedy what they considered the unduly high rates 
and discriminatory practices of the railroads. This movement 
resulted in the passage of legislation creating state railroad 
commissions and the Federal Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. 
In Texas, the regulation of freight rates was a major political 
issue in the years 1880-1891, along with the “free grass ques- 
tion.” 

The question of freight rates was obviously important as the 
rich blacklands of middle and North Texas were being culti- 
vated. There was no way to reach foreign markets except by 
railroads. We had no navigable streams. The owners of the 
railroads were like many other people. Having the power to 
charge what they pleased, they were never overly modest in 
fixing their compensation. The Texans believed they were being 
unjustly discriminated against, and thereby their vocation as 
farmers was made less and less profitable. 

Judge A. W. Terrell was the first to advocate a railroad com- 
mission in Texas. During the 1885 session of the legislature, 
he convinced me that a railroad commission was necessary for 
the agriculturists and for the merchants doing business in the 
interior of the state as well. His arguments on that question 
seemed to me unanswerable. As he pointed out, Texas was large. 
From the interior the seaports were inaccessible except over 
roads which, much of the season, became impassable. As now, 
we had no navigable streams running in any direction. The 
railroads became a necessity for the transportation of farm 
products and all outgoing freight as well as for freight from 
outside shipped into Texas. This situation was intensified by 
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the fact that we had no factories in Texas. The state had 
encouraged the railroads to be built, granting to them ofttimes 
as much as sixteen sections of land to the mile. The roads, when 
built, had a monopoly of the traffic, and, unless the roads were 
controlled by law, the people of Texas were at their mercy. 
Judge Terrell made that point clear, but his views were never 
made effective until five years later when the state Democratic 
convention put a plank in its platform demanding that the legis- 
lature submit a constitutional amendment to the people at the 
next general election requiring that the legislature create a rail- 
road commission with ample powers to regulate freight and 
passenger rates and to perform such other functions as might 
become necessary to carry out the purposes of the law. 

At this, my first session, a bill was offered by Frank P. Alex- 
ander of Hunt County providing for the creation of a railroad 
commission with power to fix and maintain freight rates. This 
bill was substantially a copy of the Georgia railroad commission 
law. At that date some of the ablest lawyers in Texas raised 
the point that the constitution did not authorize the creation of 
the commission by the legislature nor the delegation of the power 
to fix and maintain freight rates to a commission. They insisted 
the legislature alone was authorized to perform that task. I 
believed at the time that those opinions were largely influenced 
by the acts of similar bodies created by the Reconstruction 
government for the accomplishment of other purposes. One who . 
did not live through that period cannot understand why the 
prejudice was so intense. It is not my purpose here to repeat 
the reasons, but that they existed is well known. I found that 
many younger members of the bar including myself believed 
that inasmuch as the constitutional convention had commanded 
the legislature to fix and maintain freight rates and prevent 
unjust discriminations between persons and places and, as it 
was impossible for the legislature by itself to perform that task, 
that it had the implied power to create some agency that would 
enable it to obey the mandate of the constitution. It was ap- 
parent to all that a statute prescribing rates to be charged by 
railroads was simply impossible. A rate just, when passed by 
the legislature, might because of changed conditions quickly 
become unjust. So it was necessary to have some agency that 
could change the rates when they became unjust and unfair. 
The acts of these agents, like acts of the legislature, would 
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remain open to judicial review. Of course, Alexander’s bill was 
defeated, though my roommate, Judge B. D. Tarlton, I, and 
many others voted for it. 

Prior to the meeting of the convention Attorney General 
James Stephen Hogg became a candidate for governor, declar- 
ing in favor of this constitutional amendment and in favor of 
the railway commission, with power to fix and maintain freight 
rates. Several prominent and popular men opposed to the theory 
became candidates. Former governor James W. Throckmorton, 
who was the idol of his congressional district and the governor 
who had been removed as an impediment to Reconstruction by 
the United States military authorities, was one of them. He 
was obliged to retire because he was not in favor of what the 
people wanted. Two other candidates carried their own counties 
only. Hogg got all the rest. 

Governor Hogg had made an active attorney general, stew 
ing suits against railroad companies to recover excessive land 
grants that they did not rightfully own. He had been successful 
in the trial courts, but a large part of the litigation was left to 
his successors to complete. These lands thus recovered became 
the property of the various eleemosynary and educational insti- 
tutions: the University, common schools. This increased 
Hogg’s prestige greatly, and, when he was the only candidate 
who was for the kind of a railroad commission that a large 
majority of the people wanted and certainly needed, they went 
to his standard as one man. They overlooked the fact that he 
was a recent convert to the issue and that Judge Terrell had 
made its necessity plain. The greater part of Hogg’s opposition 
was in the towns and cities. He was overwhelmingly nominated. 
I have since been amused, not to say surprised, at certain per- 
sons who claimed to have been largely instrumental in nomi- 
nating him. None of the claims had even the semblance of 
foundation. He was nominated because the people thought that 
he alone of the candidates was in favor of protecting them 
against confiscatory and unjustly discriminating freight rates 
of railroads. That was most vital to their interests. 

Hogg’s after success in politics was due to the further fact 
that his political action always conformed to the majority view. 
He led the people to believe that what he was doing he was 
doing for them. He never sought their favor as a personal 
tribute to himself. No single man nor group of men could have 
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defeated him. The Democratic convention that nominated him 
in 1890 was facetiously referred to by Judge George Clark as 
the “Farmers’ Alliance Picnic.” Indeed there was an unusual 
number of farmer delegates to that convention because of the 
railroad commission controversy. 

The legislature met in January, 1891. I, having been elected 
to the Senate, reported to that body for services. 

Several bills to create a railroad commission were almost 
daily introduced in the legislature—some in the Senate, others 
in the House. I was on the committee to which the Senate bills 
were referred. In order to speed the cause, I moved that the 
chairman of the Senate committee appoint a subcommittee con- 
sisting, as I now recall, of three members of the Senate to act 
with a like subcommittee appointed by the committee of the 
House to which the commission bills had been referred. The 
motion was adopted. The House committee adopted a similar 
motion and appointed a similar subcommittee. The chairman of 
the committee, before which the bill was pending, did not ap- 
point me a member of the Senate subcommittee. The joint 
subcommittee seemed to me to make no progress for about two 
or three weeks. An unusually large lobby of those working 
against the proposed legislation was in attendance on the legis- 
lature. Judge George Clark, a member of the Waco bar, signed 
all communications in reference to the railroad commission as 
representing all the railroads in Texas except two. The feeling 
grew intense. Finally I inquired of my friend, Senator E. J. 
Simkins, who was a member of the committee, as to what had 
been done. I asked him about the bill. He answered that he 
had not attended the committee for a long while for the reason 
that he was not in accord with the committee but that he under- 
stood they had reported a substitute bill to take the place of 
the original pending bill. I stated that I had seen that substitute. 

I told him that I would fight that bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate; that the people had “asked for a fish and they had handed 
them a serpent”; they had “asked for bread and they had given 
them a stone.” He was for an effective railroad commission as 
much as I was, but he added that the task would be difficult for 
me, as he had heard that Governor Hogg had accepted the com- 
mission bill framed by the joint subcommittee. 

We were then walking through the Capitol and met Governor 
Hogg in the corridor. He asked me how I liked the railroad 
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commission bill. I told him I did not like it at all, and I asked 
him how he liked it. He answered: “I do not like it either. I 
can drive a coach and four through it at any point.” During 
the conversation he invited Senator Simkins and me to meet 
with him one night, saying that he would get Judge Terrell and 
Judge Tom Brown from the House to meet with him the next 
night; he said that we would continue such meetings until a bill 
was framed that was satisfactory to us and that he, Governor 
Hogg, was in the fight from that time on. These meetings with 
Governor Hogg were held on schedule with the result that a 
substitute bill was agreed to by the five participants who framed 
it. 

It was agreed that it would be introduced in the House by 
Judge Terrell, who had done so much to show the public the 
necessity for such a measure. It was introduced by him in the 
House and passed by an overwhelming majority. 

In the Senate, its passage was more difficult. There were 
several different views represented in that body. Some wanted 
an elective commission; others, an appointive commission; oth- 
ers were opposed to any kind of a commission. But, after much 
trouble, the substitute bill was passed with some changes that 
necessitated its consideration by a joint conference committee 
of the House and the Senate. 

I was appointed on that committee along with one other 
senator, Senator Clark of Red River County. Judge Terrell and 
Judge Brown were appointed as members of the House com- 
mittee. Judge Terrell was made chairman of the joint commit- 
tee. There was a good deal of bitterness of a temporary char- 
acter in the city. A powerful lobby had been there during the 
legislative session. It was therefore more necessary than usual 
in order to preserve peace to permit no one to be present in the 
committee room except members of the committee. 

The committee made a report favorable to the advocates of 
the substitute bill known as the Terrell Bill. The report of the 
committee was ultimately adopted by both houses, and the 
Terrell substitute became the law. 

The fight had been an unnecessarily bitter one. The opposi- 
tion, represented by able lawyers, had charged that the bill 
giving the commission power to regulate freight rates and 
prevent discrimination was unconstitutional and void and that 
the Supreme Court of the United States would so hold. Yet if 
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they had read the decisions of that great court, they would have 
found that the Georgia railroad commission law, passed in 1879, 
which was substantially like the proposed Texas statute, had 
been held constitutional and valid in the case of Georgia R. R. & 
Banking Co. vs. Smith et al. (128 U. S. 174). They would have 
found that even without a commission or any other law the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Munn vs. Illinois (94 U. 
S. 134) held that even in the absence of all law, the rates of the 
carrier should be reasonable. The same doctrine was announced 
in Arnold vs. Georgia R. R. Co. (50 Ga. 304). 

Justice Stephen J. Fields, speaking for the Supreme Court 
in the case of the Georgia R. R. Co. vs. Smith et al., construed 
the Georgia law as follows: 


It has been adjudged by this court in numerous instances that the Legis- 
lature of a State has the power to prescribe the charges of a railroad 
company for the carriage of persons and merchandise within its limits, 
in the absence of any provision in the charter of the company constituting 
a contract vesting in it authority over those matters, subject to the limita- 
tion that the carriage is not required without reward, or upon conditions 
amounting to the taking of property for public use without just compen- 
sation; and that what is done does not amount to a regulation of foreign 
or interstate commerce. 


The court added in another paragraph of its opinion the 
following: 

There have been differences of opinion among the judges of this court 
in some cases as to the circumstances or conditions under which some kinds 
of property or business may be properly held to be.thus affected, as in 
Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113, 24 L. ed. 77; but none as to the doctrine 
that when such use exists the business becomes subject to legislative control 
in all respects necessary to protect the public against danger, injustice 
and oppression. 


It must also be remembered that the Georgia statute had been 
passed in 1879, twelve years before the passage of the commis- 
sion law of Texas and the opinion from the above quoted para- 
graphs was rendered in October, 1888, more than three years 
before the Texas Railroad Commission Bill was passed. 

How any one could undertake to make the public believe that 
those insisting on railroad regulation were practically outlaws 
in that they were denying the railroads and their owners the 
right to earn whatever they could, like a natural person, now 
seems strange. 

In 154 U. S. 362, the validity of the particular statute the 
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passage of which is described above was decided, the opinion 
being delivered by Justice David Joshua Brewer, nephew of 
Justice Fields. The opinion, after discussing the entire question 
in all of its phases and after citing the decisions of this great 
court previously rendered, announced the rule as follows: 


The legislature has power to fix rates and the extent of the judicial 
interference is protection against unreasonable rates. 


It is proper to state that the statute passed by the Texas 
Legislature as above stated was held by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court to be unconstitutional and void and the opinion from 
which we have last quoted was the opinion of the Supreme 
Court reversing the Circuit Court’s decision last above men- 
tioned. Thus the act creating the Texas Railroad Commission 
was held to be valid, and those who caused it to be passed were 
fully vindicated. 

Yet, the politicians and some of the daily newspapers con- 
tinued to denounce the advocates of the Railroad Commission 
as being next door to anarchists and opposed to all property 
interests. The fact that the agriculturists were largely land- 
owners and those dealing particularly in heavy groceries, hard- 
ware including farm implements, etc. were large property own- 
ers made little or no difference. I am happy to say that against 
those critics we who bore the brunt and heat of the day in 
getting the little relief obtained have long since forgiven the 
“wise men” who led the opposition. 

In the above and foregoing pages I have tried to give an 
accurate account of the struggle leading up to the enactment of 
the Railroad Commission Bill in Texas. I, perhaps, have not 
made clear how the issue was forced on the attention of the 
people and the legislature. The causes were many, a few of 
which need to be mentioned. 

Many of the farmers of Texas were members of the Grange. 
They saw the difficulties confronting the agriculturists of the 
state which they must overcome or completely fail. They knew 
something of the history of railroad rates east of the Mississippi 
River in Pennsylvania, New York, and other states. They had 
heard it charged, and believed it to be true, that the railroads 
could fix rates that were much more than remunerative, in fact 
unreasonably high, and in applying them discriminated against 
one shipper and in favor of another, his competitor. Some 
railroads would give to large shippers rates not permitted to 
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smaller ones, and in that way a combination of large shippers 
would compel the smaller shippers to sell out to them or else 
go into bankruptcy. Such discrimination was practiced par- 
ticularly in regards to heavy commodities, as steel and iron, 
which ultimately affected rates on agricultural implements, oil, 
heavy groceries, and coal. Moreover the farmers believed that 
the railroad rates in Texas on shipments of cotton to the Gulf 
and on the heavier commodities from interior points were 
excessive and should be reduced. 

The people of Texas did not seek to make a political issue of 
railroad regulation but only sought to get relief from rates they 
believed to be unreasonably high; nor was there any desire to 
impoverish the railroads by unremunerative rates. Prior to the 
creation of the Railroad Commission, as above outlined, a 
freight convention was held in Texas; representatives of groups 
of farmers, merchants, and businessmen met with attorneys 
and representatives of the railroads in the city of Dallas. 
I was a member of that body sent over by my constituents in 
Johnson County, where I then resided. Hon. T. J. Brown, after- 
ward a justice of the Supreme Court of Texas and later its 
chief justice, was a member of that convention and was elected 
its president. The convention asked the representatives of the 
railroads whether they would grant a reduction of freight rates 
in force in Texas at that time. The representatives refused to 
answer that question but wanted to debate the reasonableness 
of the existing rates—a question which was not an open one so 
far as the freight convention was concerned. The convention 
was certain that the rates were too high and that, since the 
evidence was present to prove this contention, no help could 
come from discussing it. 

In the Dallas convention two leading merchants of Dallas 
were members, namely James Moroney, a leading hardware 
merchant, and a Mr. Blake, of the firm of Blankenship and 
Blake, dry goods merchants. The convention adjourned without 
results. Letters had been addressed to the United States sena- 
tors and members of Congress to inquire whether they favored a 
state railroad commission to fix the freight rates to be charged 
by railroads for intrastate shipments. Senator Richard Coke 
answered promptly that he favored the commission with powers 
indicated. Judge John H. Reagan and most of the other members 
made similar answers. None as I now recall was opposed to the 
commission. 
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I have made these statements in order to demonstrate that 
the great masses of the farmers and dealers in heavy merchan- 
dise were much dissatisfied with the railroad rates and that the 
railroad commission law was passed to compel reasonable rates 
to be established in Texas. When the railroads themselves 
refused to negotiate with the farmers and merchants on that 
subject, they felt compelled to seek government regulation. 

More than fifty years have passed since the passage of the 
railroad commission bill. The gloomy prophets who insisted 
that great calamity would follow its enactment have been thor- 
oughly discredited. Many of the critics posed as learned law- 
yers, and yet they were not aware of the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had many times held that a law 
such as we had enacted was not only within the power of the 
legislature but one that it became its duty to enact for the 
protection of the masses. The only criterion which was recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court as correct was that the rates 
prescribed should be remunerative and that the regulations 
sought should be reasonable. Since the passage of the bill, Texas 
has grown immensely. Her oil fields have been developed, and 
the wealth of her citizens has been greatly increased. The 
country has continued to prosper, and now our central thought 
is on the existence and prosperity of the general government, 
Texas being abundantly able to take care of her own local 
affairs.* 


*For additional information on the establishment of the Texas Railroad 
Commission see “General Crane Reviews Rail Commission’s Founding,” 
Dallas Morning News, February 27, 1935, and C. V. Terrell, “Giants in 
. Those Days,” ibid., February 8, 1943. 
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A Note on Chambersia 


KATHARINE S. EVANS 


‘La OLD Thomas Jefferson Chambers’ home, ‘‘Chambersia,” 
at Anahuac, in Chambers County, Texas, is fast falling into 
ruin. Untenanted for many years, standing alone and gaunt in 
a grove of pecan trees, it continues to overlook the bluff and 
the quiet waters of Trinity Bay, where its builder originally 
envisioned a rich commerce, with railroads meeting the Mexican 
Gulf at this landlocked port. 

Built before the Civil War by Thomas Jefferson Chambers, 

as a home for his family, the portion now standing is but a 
small part of the original structure, which was erected by car- 
penters and workmen from Galveston. Constructed of pine and 
cypress and sturdily fashioned, its plainness is relicved by a 
spiral stair, with a winding rail, that ascends on the outside 
of the house, from the lower front gallery to the upper gallery. 
By way of further decoration, a dormer window of stained 
glass on the east has as its motif a Texas star, five-pointed, of 
deeply colored glass, which General Chambers had made in the 
North. This star was to proclaim to all who saw it that a 
Texan lived within, a Texan by adoption, who had come to the 
young country in its earliest years. 
‘ A barn, so large that it extended across the entire width of 
the cleared tract, was filled with fine stock. Besides two blooded 
bulls, each in his separate stall, and many Jersey cows, the barn 
sheltered fine mules, for work on the plantation, and a pair 
imported by the General from Spain, for the family carriage. 
There were saddle horses for all who cared to ride, the General’s 
own big grey horse, and his daughter’s pony, Starlight. 

Near the house, begging to be fed, a flock of peafowls racked 
the air with their hoarse calls and spread their beauty in the 
sun. Turkeys, guineas, and hens were in such numbers that to 
gather a hundred eggs in a day was not unusual. Truck gardens 
and farm supplied the table and the quarters abundantly, and 
cotton, of course, was raised for clothing for the slaves. 
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Aunt Maria was the head cook, and Aunt Cassie was her as- 
sistant, with the younger ones to take the food to the “big house” 
and to wait on table. Aunt Matilda, the mother of ten, did the 
general sewing. Two of this flock are now living in Houston, 
Texas: Nannie, the older, now ninety-six, who furnished most 
of the data for this sketch; and her sister, Martha, only a little 
younger. 

In 1860 the peace of the plantation was broken by the 
rumbling of approaching conflict; the General went to Austin 
as a member of the Secession Convention in 1861 and later 
joined General John B. Hood’s brigade in Virginia. When word 
came by “grapevine telegraph” of plantations deserted by the 
slaves, Mrs. Chambers went to the quarters and told the negroes 
that they could go if they wanted to, but they clung to her and 
begged not to be sent away. 

In March, 1865, General Chambers, who had returned to his 
home on a leave from the army, died at Chambersia. After his 
death, Mrs. Chambers and her two daughters left the old home, 
never to return. 

The Centennial Committee in September, 1936, placed a mark- 
er of gray granite in front of the old house. At the top of this 
marker the state seal appears in bronze relief, and below, the 
following inscription: 


HOME OF 


THOMAS JEFFERSON CHAMBERS 
1802 - 1865 


SURVEYOR GENERAL OF TEXAS, 1829 
SOLE SUPERIOR JUDGE OF TEXAS BEFORE 1836 
ACTIVE IN THE CAUSE OF INDEPENDENCE 
MEMBER OF SECESSION CONVENTION, 1861 


CHAMBERSIA, LATER ANAHUAC, AND A TEXAS 
COUNTY WERE NAMED IN HIS HONOR 
ERECTED BY THE STATE OF TEXAS, 1936 
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Geographic Notes on Spanish Cexas 


El Orcoguisac and Los Horconsitos 
HARBERT DAVENPORT 


L ORCOQUISAC, near the mouth of the Trinity, where the 
Spaniards established the presidio of San Agustin de 
Ahumada and the mission of Senora de la Luz in May, 1756, 
was near the present site of Wallisville, the former county seat 
of Chambers County; and “Los Horconsitos,” much discussed 
as an alternative location for these establishments, was either 
at, or quite near, Moss’ Bluff, in Liberty County. 
With reference to the original establishment of the mission 
and presidio, Herbert Eugene Bolton says: 


The site was fixed according to instructions at El Orcoquisac, the spot 
where Blancpain had been arrested. This was near a lagoon, a short 
distance east of the left bank of the Trinity, some two leagues from the 
head of the bay, or near the north line of the present Chambers County. 


Fr. Abad de Jests Maria, who rebuilt the mission in 1759, 
thus describes its site: 


The two ministers having explored and examined the country with all 
care and exactitude, we did not find any place more suitable or nearer the 
Presidio than a hill, something less than a fourth of a league’s distance 
to the east from the latter, and on the same bank of the lagoon. This 
place, Excellent Sir, because of its elevation, commands a view of the whole 
site of the presidio, and of a circumference to the west and south, where 
this River Trinity turns, as far as the eye can reach. Toward the east 
the land is a little less elevated. At a distance of a league enough corn 
might be planted to supply a large population.” 


Los Horconsitos was apparently discovered by Governor Angel 
Martos y Navarrete, in which connection Dr. Bolton says: 


He found a place called Los Horconsitos [Little Forks] three and a 
half leagues above El Orcoquisac, and, a league north of this a juniper 
covered arroyo called Los Pielagos, either of which he regarded suitable 
for a town, as well as for the presidio and mission.? 


1H. E. Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century (“University of 
geo Publications in History,” III [Berkeley, 1915]), 346. See also 

ye. E. Dunn’s review of this book in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XX, 99. 

2Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, 346. 

3Jbid., 349. 
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This is amplified from La Fora’s Diary. 


We travelled ... four leagues to a small ranch at the place called El 
Atascoso where we camped. [On the next day] we travelled ten leagues, 
generally south, although the road forms a semicircle, to escape the lagoon 
formed by the Rio de la Trinidad, which during the whole day we kept 
at our right, and two leagues away. After going four leagues in level 
country, ... we crossed the arroyo de Calzones, which runs west and 
empties into the Trinidad, and leaving behind the Paraje de los Horconsitos, 
we forded that of El Pielago ... which flows in the same direction and 
like that of Calzones empties into said river, both overflowing in rainy 
seasons and flooding the six leagues between this place [evidently Los 
Horconsitos] and the Presidio of San Luis de Ahumada, commonly called 
El Orcoquisac. ... This Presidio is distant a league from the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico on the east, and five toward the south, where said [Trini- 
dad] River disembogues, passing a fourth of a league west of the 
presidio. ... All this country is full of lagoons which make it difficult to 
explore the coast. These are to the east, and it is therefore necessary to 
make a detour of ten leagues to reach the sea. 


E] Atascoso was situated at the present Wood’s Spring, about 
three miles north of Liberty, which is twenty-one miles, by road, 
north of Wallisville. This road still “forms a semicircle,” to 
keep on the high ground east of the Trinity flood plain and to 
avoid Lake Chariotte and Lake Miller, which open out of the 
Trinity immediately north of Wallisville. 

This high ground east cf the Trinity is, except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Liberty and at Moss’ Bluff and Wallisville, 
bounded by a rather abrupt descent, some distance east of the 
river. At Moss’ Bluff the high ground forms the immediate 
bank of the river, with a slope away from the riverbank for 
two or three miles to the eastward and then a less gradual rise 
to the ordinary level of the prairie. 

Below Liberty the Trinity makes two long reaches to the 
east. The upper reach is at Moss’ Bluff; the lower at Wallis- 
ville. There are only two lakes east of the Trinity below Liberty, 
Lake Miller and Lake Charlotte, which form a single body of 
water; and there are in this area but three conceivable sites 
for a settlement in the immediate vicinity of the river itself: 
Moss’ Bluff, the north bank of Lake Charlotte near the Cham- 
bers County north line, which is where Miranda indicates that 
the Orcoquiza village was located, and at Wallisville. 

Wallisville is situated on relatively low ground at the lowest 
practicable landing on the Trinity, on the immediate bank of 


*Ibid., 355. 
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the river about five miles above its mouth, and on the penin- 
sula formed by the last easterly bend of the Trinity on the south 
and Lake Miller on the north. Lake Miller opens out of the 
Trinity just above this last bend and lies nearly parallel to the 
easterly reach of the river below the bend. This lake is about 
a mile and a half long by half a mile wide, its length being 
from west to east. Lake Charlotte opens out of the center of 
the north side of Lake Miller and lies parallel to the general 
course of the Trinity above the bend. It is a beautiful pear- 
shaped body of water, about one and three-quarter miles long 
and a mile wide, the larger dimension being from south to north. 
Its northern shores are high, wooded, fertile, well watered, and 
well drained. Near the margin of the high ground at its north- 
western angle, it receives the water of Mac’s Bayou, an ancient 
channel of the Trinity, which flows near the foot of the bluff 
and nearly parallel to the present course of the river, which 
is separated from it by a low alluvial plain from half a mile to 
two miles in width. The northern boundary line of Chambers 
County is a short distance north of the north bank of Lake 
Charlotte. Three or four miles north of Lake Charlotte, Spinks 
Creek, a considerable stream, flows westwardly into the Trinity, 
and about two and six miles, respectively, north of and parallel 
to Spinks Creek are Shiloh Creek and Redmond Creek, which 
also flow into the Trinity, the one above and the other below 
Moss’ Bluff. The land grants in this region date generally from 
1831 to 1835,° and the surveys indicate that there have been 
no radical changes in the course of the Trinity since these were 
made. 

East of Wallisville, at a distance of about one mile from the 
landing, and at the base of the peninsula between the Trinity 
and Lake Miller, the ground rises well above the neighboring 
marsh. The bank of Lake Miller, elsewhere low and marshy, 
is here from fifteen to twenty feet above tidewater, and there 
are two hills half a mile to the eastward, occupied when last 
seen by the present writer in 1912 by the Mayes and Middleton 
residences, which are higher still. Southeastwardly from these 
low hills, in the direction of Turtle Bay, the head of which is 
distant about two miles in that direction, the ground again 
falls away. Toward the south the entire region between Turtle 
Bay and the river is a sea-cane marsh. 


5See files in General Land Office at Austin. 
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One of these low hills east of the high bank of Lake Miller 
was undoubtedly the spot where Fr. Abad rebuilt the mission 
of Nuestra Sefiora de la Luz in 1759, and the final site of the 
presidio was no doubt on the other hill. The earlier sites of both 
were likely about a half-mile westward and near the south bank 
of the lake. Nowhere else on the east side of the lower Trinity 
do the topographical and geographical features of Fr. Abad’s 
and Dr. Bolton’s descriptions concur, and these are verified by 
La Fora’s calls for distance to Atascosito and to the immediate 
arroyos between. 

If for Arroyo de los Calzones, one reads Redmond Creek, and 
for Los Pielagos, Shiloh Creek, Los Horconsitos must have 
been in the immediate vicinity of Moss’ Bluff. The advantages 
of that site for an establishment intended to command the lower 
Trinity River are such that it could hardly have escaped con- 
sideration when that purpose was in mind. Discrepancies in 
the calls for distance to Los Horconsitos, as made by La Fora 
and Martos y Navarrete, make it useless to attempt to establish 
its more exact location from the information at hand. It is not 
without significance in this connection that Moss’ Bluff is the 
traditional location of Lallemand’s short-lived Napoleonic col- 
ony called Champs d’Asile. Los Horconsitos could hardly have 
been elsewhere than on or near the same site. 
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Che Bevar Archives 
MALCOLM D. McLEAN 


HE Bexar Archives consist of the collection of official 

Spanish documents accumulated in San Antonio de Béxar 
when that city was the capital of Texas under Spanish and 
Mexican rule. After the Anglo-American capital was estab- 
lished in Austin, these Spanish documents were left in San 
Antonio, in the custody of the Bexar County Commissioners’ 
Court. On September 30, 1899, the court passed a resolution 
transferring by contract to the University of Texas all the 
collection except such documents as would be needed in Bexar 
County for legal purposes. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the University promised to house these documents in fireproof 
vaults, to make a complete calendar of them, and to translate 
the entire collection within a reasonable length of time. Those 
documents which were left in San Antonio have been calendared 
by Carlos Eduardo Castaneda in A Report on the Spanish 
Archives in San Antonio, Texas (San Antonio, Yanaguana So- 
ciety, 1937). 

The University of Texas Archives received 80,795 documents, 
or 204,500 pages of records, pertaining to the military, civil, 
and political life of the Spanish province of Texas and the 
Mexican state of Coahuila and Texas from 1699 through 1836. 
Most of the documents deposited in the University Archives 
are manuscripts written in brown, oxidized ink on time-yellowed 
paper, but there are also some printed documents. 

The earliest documents (1699-1734) deal mainly with the 
affairs of the Canary Island settlers. From the very beginning 
through the closing years of the eighteenth century, reports of 
Indian raids and atrocities take up much space. At the opening 
of the nineteenth century, friction on the Texas-Louisiana bor- 
der is the main topic recorded. Smuggling, Indian troubles, and 
Anglo-American incursions are prominent in the period from 
1800 to 1815. The Mexican Revolution of 1810, with its counter- 
part in Texas in 1811, is vividly recorded. Full accounts are 
given of the Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition of 1812-1813, the 
Battle of Medina in 1813, the Champ d’Asile incident in 1818, 
Dr. James Long’s expedition in 1819, the coming of Moses 
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Austin in 1820, the establishment of the Anglo-American col- 
onies under the new Mexican independent regime in 1821, the 
Fredonian Rebellion in Nacogdoches in 1827, and, finally, the 
independence of Texas in 1836. 

Copybooks reporting trials of smugglers, highwaymen, thieves, 
traitors, murderers, foreigners, deserters, and others who failed 
to comply with Spanish and Mexican laws give an eyewitness 
view of the judicial procedure and everyday life in Texas over 
a century ago. Royal orders, official and personal letters from 
officers, enlisted men, and civilians present the administrative 
and financial methods of the government. Reports of occasional 
inspections, reconnaissance expeditions, explorations, new set- 
tlements, and Indian and military affairs are other interesting 
matters recorded. Even duels, love affairs, and other bits of 
intimate life may be found. 

Realizing the research value of the Bexar Archives, the Uni- 
versity of Texas has meticulously complied with all the stipu- 
lations of its contract. The documents have been carefully 
arranged in chronological order and stored in a fireproof vault. 
A calendar was completed in 1932. Several hundred pages of 
the manuscripts had already been translated prior to 1933, when 
the Board of Regents of the University, in order to comply more 
fully with the contract, appointed a translator and a typist on 
a full-time basis. Subsequent aid was given the translator by 
the employment of student assistants under the Civil Works 
Administration, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
and the National Youth Administration, and by the purchase 
of special typewriters and other materials. The staff in 1947 
consisted of one full-time translator and two part-time typists. 

By the end of 1946, a total of 9,626 pages of typed transla- 
tions had been completed, bound, and placed on file in the Bexar 
County courthouse and the University of Texas Archives. Six 
volumes (1,140 pages) cover the period between September 30, 
1699, and April 30, 1735; thirty-eight volumes (8,486 pages) 
are dated between January 1, 1804, and September 30, 1808. 

A table of contents accompanying each volume gives the date, 
the name of the writer, the place from which he wrote, the 
name of the addressee, his location, and a brief summary of the 
contents of the document, and a physical description of the 
document, including its identification, the number of manuscript 
pages, the number of typed pages, and the number of the page 
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on which the document begins in the volume of typed trans- 
lations. 

A glossary following the last page of translation gives a list 
and explanation of Spanish words and phrases for which no 
concise English translation could be found. All proper names 
contained in the translations are indexed. 

In the past three months three additional volumes of trans- 
lations have been completed. These volumes contain translations 
of the following documents. 

Volume VI, January-April, 1735 


A series of reports forwarded by Don Josseph Antonio Fernandez de 
Jauregui Vrrutia, governor and captain general of the New Kingdom of 
Leon, Monterrey, to various viceroys and to the king of Spain, primarily 
stressing the damage caused by Indian depredations, but also giving an 
excellent description of the military garrisons, ranches, crops, settlements, 
churches, missionaries, population, Indian tribes, and revenue of that 
kingdom. He also mentions numerous maps which he made of the region 
and forwarded with these reports, but none were found with this document. 
A most remarkable example of the untiring efforts of a man who did not 
hesitate to go over the viceroy’s head directly to the king of Spain to get 
results. For a time he was also acting governor of Texas. 82 pp. 

Juan leal goras, perpetual senior councilman of the villa of San Fer- 
nando and ordinary alcalde of the said villa, v. Martin Lorenzo de Armas, 
Juan Curbelo, and Francisco Joseph de Arocha, imprisoning them for 
failure to help build a stockade around the field adjoining the villa. April 
14—-November 3, 1735. Case appealed to governor, who released the de- 
fendants on bond after ruling that leal had exceeded his authority. An 
amusing incident in the fencing of the open range. 86 pp. 

This volume makes a total of 9,626 pages of typed translations which 
have been completed since the appointment of a full-time translator in 
1933. These are distributed as follows: 


Sept. 30, 1699—April 30, 1735 6 vols. 1,140 pages 
Jan. 1, 1804—Sept. 30, 1808 38 vols. 8,486 ” 


44 vols. 9,626 pages 
Volume VII, May-December, 1735 


Juan leal goras, San Fernando, to Don Manuel de Sandoval, reporting 
that some of the settlers have refused to furnish horses for herding live- 
stock. Governor Sandoval calls meeting of settlers to investigate the 
charge. May 7, 1735. 4 pp. 

Exposé of plot by Aparicio Ximénez to assassinate Domingo de Oyoz, 
the royal courier, en route from San Antonio to Mexico City. Ximénez 
apprehended and imprisoned. Part of plan whereby Don Francisco de Cos 
y Lombrafia expected to obtain captaincy of Presidio of La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo. May 22—June 7, 1735. 20 pp. 
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Juan Bapptista de Iparraguirre v. Gabriel Costales, suit to obtain pay- 
ment for carrying mail from La Bahia to San Antonio, plus assistance 
rendered in settling accounts of soldiers at La Bahia. Proceedings incom- 
plete. May 25—August 6, 1735. 58 pp. 

Gabriel Costales v. Joseph de Vrrutia, demanding that Vrrutia be forced 
to comply with his agreement concerning transportation cf harness and 
gunpowder from Boca de Leones to the presidio at La Bahia. Decided in 
favor of Costales. June 10-—30, 1735. 34 pp. 

Anttonia Lusgardia ernandes v. Miguel Nufiez Morillo, demanding that 
he return her boy. Decided in her favor. August 9, 1735. 5 pp. 

Power of attorney by soldiers stationed in the presidio of San Antonio 
de Béxar, authorizing their commanding officer, Capt. Don Joseph de 
Vrrutia, or Don Juan de Angulo, a Mexico City merchant, to collect their 
annual salary and apply 12,000 pesos thereof on Vrrutia’s taxes. Vrrutia 
will then reimburse the soldiers in merchandise from his general store in 
San Antonio. Good census of soldiers stationed in San Antonio at that 


time. September 25—28, 1735. 12 pp. 
Volume VIII, January 24, 1736-May 24, 1736 


Joachin Miguel de Anzurez to the viceroy, Don Juan de Vizarron y 
Eguiarreta, presenting complaints of officials and settlers of San Fernando 
against Governor Manuel de Sandoval. The viceroy orders Sandoval to 
comply with regulations relative to distribution of lands and water and 
other rights of settlers. January 24-March 15, 1736. 20 pp. 

Order from Viceroy Vizarron y Eguiarreta to Governor Sandoval for 
release of the courier Aparicio Ximénez. January 24-March 12, 1736. 4 pp. 

Joachin Miguel de Anzurez to the viceroy, asking for release of clients 
imprisoned by Governor Sandoval. The viceroy orders release of prisoners, 
grants permission to the chief constable to go to Saltillo, authorizes pay- 
ment by vouchers at current prices for corn and other grains purchased for 
troops, and resolves that in the sale of vegetables and fruit from their 
gardens the presidios of San Antonio, los Adays, and Vahia del Espiritu 
Santo shall give preference to the captains thereof. January 24-September 
22, 1736. 19 pp. 

Miguel Nunez Morillo obligates himself as surety for amount owed by 
Fermin de Ybiricu to Francisco Fernandez de Rumayor. April 4, 1736. 5 pp. 

Joseph Antonio Rodriguez v. Captain Joseph de Vrrutia, demanding 
payment of amount owed by the latter. Decision in favor of Rodriguez. 
April 23-30, 1736. 12 pp. 

Cayettano Peres v. Antonio Rodriges Mederos, demanding that Rodriges 
complete Peres’ house according to specifications and reimburse Peres for 
expenses and damages. Proceedings incomplete. May 24-June 18, 1736. 


48 pp. 
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G. B. Dealey and the Preservation 
of Ceeas History 
ALONZO WASSON 


HE Quarterly has already made note of the death of George 

Bannerman Dealey, published of the Dallas Morning News. 
It will not, however, render undue tribute to so devoted a mem- 
ber of the Texas State Historical Association to make further 
and special mention of his efforts to preserve all the historical 
data which yet lives but which is on the eve of extinction. 

It was in pursuance of that objective, largely, that he threw 
so much energy into the organization and maintenance of the 
Dallas County Historical Society. While the gathering and re- 
cording of the historical lore relating to Dallas County was to 
be the primary and the most important purpose in organizing 
it, he hoped that it would exert an inspirational and exemplary 
force which would bring about the organization of like societies 
in all the counties of Texas. It has accomplished its primary 
purpose well nigh perfectly; the history of Dallas County is 
known and authenticated about as well as is possible; and if 
the project of writing a definitive history of Texas should ever 
be undertaken, the part that the Dallas County pioneers had in 
the making of it will be easily available to whoever sets out to 
do the work. 

But as respects the secondary purpose, it has not been so 
successful. Notwithstanding a steady barrage of exhortation 
for the organization of such historical societies as had been 
established in Dallas County, carried on in the editorial columns 
of the News at his instance, only a few counties responded; 
and it is to be feared that several of the few that were organized 
have become moribund. It can not be said that the campaign 
was an absolute failure; but neither can it be said that it was 
a success in the measure of its merit, nor in the measure of 
Mr. Dealey’s hope. It was a sore disappointment to him, though 
there was too much stoicism in him to given public sign of that 
disappointment. 

It was the idea of Mr. Dealey, as of course it is of all who 
have urged the organization of county historical societies, that 
the intellectual interest and profit which the members of such 
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societies would find in rummaging into the traditions and leg- 
ends of the early days of their counties would be a generous 
reward for the time spent. But with him the prime motive in 
urging their organization was to rescue from impending oblivion 
historical lore which lived only in the recollection of men and 
women fast marching to their graves. Much of the history of 
Texas has been lost in that way, and Mr. Dealey’s hope was to 
put an end to that neglect. 

But he had ends in mind which lay beyond the pleasure and 
profit which would come to those who made researches into the 
state’s past. He had the hope and the firm belief, even, that 
some day a man having the ambition and the ability to tell the 
epic of Texas worthily would appear; thus Mr. Dealey saw 
that it would further the writing of an adequate history of 
Texas to make ready to the historian’s hand the tested data still 
left for gathering. 

To those who did not know the man well, it may seem more 
than strange that such lively concern for the preservation of 
Texas history should be manifested by an alien, for, as is rather 
generally known, Mr. Dealey was born in England. But to those 
who did know him, who know how he cherished courage, hero- 
ism, and noble aspiration, it was quite natural that he should 
wish to give the most lasting inspirational effect to the exhibi- 
tion of those virtues as they were manifested by the men and 
women who converted a province of Mexico into the Republic 
and afterward the state of Texas. This rather intense eagerness 
in Mr. Dealey to preserve yet unrecorded data of Texas history 
was one of several evidences of the extraordinary ardor of his 
love for Texas. It was not a demonstrative love. Mr. Dealey was 
not demonstrative; he was, indeed, the antithesis of a demon- 
strative man. It was literally true of him—as it is of no other 
man that I have known—that he deliberately hid his light ‘and 
his countless acts of kindness under a bushel; and while it could 
not be said that he resented publication of them, it is true that 
publication was undesirable to him, to which he was reconciled 
on occasion only by the thought that publication might give to 
his acts of generosity and philanthropy an emulative force. 

There were circumstances to Mr. Dealey’s love of Texas which 
made it exceptional. One was the absence of sectional partiality. 
It would be a bit less than quite true to say that his love of 
Texas was spread out over the whole of the state with perfect 
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evenness, of course. He was not impervious to the influences— 
no man could be—that endeared him to Galveston and Dallas. 
One had been the home of his boyhood and early young man- 
hood, and he had planned, and given and wrought ceaselessly, 
in ways which had converted Dallas from the wide place in the 
road, a very muddy road, that it was when he became a resident 
of it, into the beautiful and magnificent city that it is today. 
But with the exceptions due to these circumstances, all Texas 
was one community to him, one indivisible whole, in the same 
sense and in the same degree that the United States was to Walt 
Whitman. I never heard him speak of the possibility of Texas’s 
being split up into five or any number of states; but I am sure 
that he would have resented a definite proposal as a profanation 
of a matchless history. 
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CeKvas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


JOINT meeting of the Executive Council and the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Association was held in Austin 
at the Stephen F. Austin Hotel on Saturday, February 1. 

The afternoon session was called to order at three o’clock 
by Dr. P. I. Nixon, president of the Association. Mr. Leslie 
Waggener, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, was 
called upon for a report, the substance of which will be entirely 
gratifying to every member of the Association. Since the last 
annual meeting, Mr. Waggener has been successful in securing 
from various contributors $438,000 to be added to the publi- 
cation funds of the Association. This splendid new group of 
contributors may be seen by referring to the additions to the 
Life Members, Sustaining Members, and Patrons. Mr. Wag- 
gener gave a down-to-earth statement of the procedure he has 
followed in acquainting individuals and firms with the work 
and needs of the Association. It is understood that a major 
portion of these funds will be held in reserve for the publication 
of the Handbook of Texas. It will, however, be possible to 
carry forward and enlarge the book publishing program. A 
number of projects are in various stages of progress. The first 
of these is Walace Hawkins’ El Sal del Rey, which is being 
printed for the Association by Carl Hertzog. El Sal del Rey 
will be one of the most beautiful and one of the most valuable 
books ever produced in Texas. 

In the evening a dinner was given for the members of the 
Executive Council and of the Ways and Means Committee. In 
part this dinner commemorated the organization of the Asso- 
ciation, which took place in February, 1897. Dr. E. C. Barker 
spoke on a review of the financial history of the Association. 
His account recorded many lean years in the Association’s early 
history, and in conclusion Dr. Barker paid an eloquent tribute 
to Mr. Waggener’s splendid work on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. In further token of the Association’s appreciation, 
Professor Walter Prescott Webb presented to Mr. Waggener 
as a gift of the Association a specially bound copy of The Twelve 
Travelers, done by Tom Lea and printed by Carl Hertzog. J. 
Evetts Haley spoke on the work of the Association. In conclu- 
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sion Dr. Nixon presented Mr. Waggener with a check in the 
amount of $1.00, making Mr. Waggener the first dollar-a-year 
man in the history of the Association. 

The fiftieth, golden anniversary, meeting of the Association 
will be held on April 25 and 26. 


ww 


The Amarillo Globe-News for January 26, 1947, carries a 
feature story on Earl Vandale, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion. Vandale was retired as an official with the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company on January 1 after service with the com- 
pany for twenty-four years. As a young man, Vandale attended 
the University of West Virginia, and he taught school for a 
time. He began work in the oil business in 1911 and in 1924 
moved to Amarillo. Vandale made his purchases of oil prop- 
erties without the assistance of a geologist. He has repeatedly 
stated that he knows nothing about geology, but that he knows 
creekology from the source to the mouth. 

Actually Vandale has had two careers: one in oil and one 
as a collector of Texas books. It seems quite reasonable to 
believe that his collection of Texas and Southwestern material 
will prove to be a much more laSting monument than even his 
remarkable achievements in oil. Vandale is recognized through- 
out the nation as a foremost authority on Texas books. 

At a dinner given in Vandale’s honor at the Amarillo Country 
Club on Friday, January 24, a large number of persons from 
several southwestern states were in attendance. Among them 
was Walace Hawkins, vice-president of Magnolia Petroleum 
Company and a member of the Executive Council of the Asso- 
ciation. 

* 2 


Harry M. Konwiser, editor of Postal Magazine, 181 Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York City, has unearthed a charming bit 
of Texana in connection with annexation. This was in the form 
of a letter addressed to James Gordon Bennett, warm friend 
of Texas and editor of the New York Herald. The letter was in 
Bennett correspondence recently acquired by Irwin Heiman, a 
New York stamp dealer. This particular letter is not only 
treasured as Texana but valued by philatelists for its postal 
markings. Konwiser notes that 
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The outside fold of the letter was addressed to James Gordon Bennett 
Esq./Herald Office/New York. The letter fee was paid by the “United 
States City Despatch Post. Three Cents’—the then current fee for deliv- 
ering a local letter by Government Carrier. The adhesive, referred to, was 
authorized by the United States government and is known as the first 
adhesive postage stamp used on the American continent. It precedes the 
5 and 10 cent stamps, issued in 1847. The centenary of the 5 and 10 cent 
denominations will be commemorated by a special issue, May next, in con- 
nection with the Centenary International Philatelic Exhibition, to be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, May, 1947. 


; New York April 3d 1844. 
James Gordon Bennett. Esq. 
Mr. Editor. 

No doubt you will insert the following in your respectable and valuable 
paper. I have heard seen and read much about annexing Texas to the 
U.S. now I think all yankees are blind to your own interests. You are 
aware that England is running over with specie the merchants (English) 
are not able to get much more than 2% for their money now if Texas is 
annexed to England what lots of green speculators will move over there 
& soon begin to form railroad Companies Canalls C. in fact enrich the 
country with their surplus cash. 

And when they have spent some millions and the Texans are tired of a 
monarchal government (which they soon will be) how easy it will be for 
the U.S. to pick a quarrel and take Texas from the English it will be worth 
having then but now it is not cause it is in debt and the U.S. has enough 
to do to pay her own debts. So let England pay the Texan debt and 
improve the country with factories manufactures railroads and cultivation 
then show John Bull how to walk. 

If you insert this it may give some of the Senators a grand Idea (like 
it has me) which they as well as yourself can improve while I remain 
leaning on my rifle waiting a tussle with honest John B. ... 

A friend to America (my adopted country) 

A constant reader of the Herrald 

Optimist [could be Optimuss] 


The best example of blackland in the world is found in Texas. 
Note that the term is one word, not two. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary (Second Edition) says: “blackland, n. A 
heavy, sticky black soil, such as that covering extensive areas 
in Texas.” 

x + * 


The two following charts represent work done by James M. 
Daniel, a student in History 372M in the University. Taken 
together they give a ready reference picture of the navy of the 
Republic of Texas. 
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Ralph Parker, a native of Bertram, Texas, has been appointed 
librarian of the University of Missouri. Parker served in the 
University of Texas library from 1930 to 1936. He holds the 
Ph.D. in history from the University. 


The first contributor to the 1947 book auction was Congress- 
man Eugene Worley of Shamrock. On New Year’s Day three 
books arrived from him. Other members may follow this good 
example at any time now in anticipation of 1948. 


The city of Texarkana belongs about equally to Texas and 
to Arkansas. Because of the double state area the municipality 
has had an interesting history and has today many interesting 
problems which rest on that history. W. H. Arnold, Sr., has 
a splendid sketch of the history of Texarkana in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly, V (Winter, 1946), 341-353; it is a Miller 
County, Arkansas, item but it is equally a Bowie County, Texas, 
item. 


The Autumn, 1946, number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
has an article “Brief History of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Lines” by Walter A. Johnson, which should be of 
particular interest to Texas readers. Chartered in 1870, the 
“Katy” was the first railroad to enter Texas from the north. 
The article gives an account of the early land grants to the 
Katy, construction of the road across Indian Territory, and 
acquisition and construction of additional lines in Texas. Two 
appendices contain documents relating to the corporate history 
of the railroad. 

xk & 


J. K. Beretta, distinguished member of the Association and 
one who remembers much of the history of San Antonio, an- 
nounced his retirement as chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in San Antonio on December 1, 1946. 
The San Antonio Express carried the following editorial at the 
time of Mr. Beretta’s retirement: 

A diligent, consistent and effective builder of South Texas through the 


region’s greatest development period, J. K. Beretta, has retired from 
active business pursuits. 


ay 
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After more than 50 years in the banking business, including 34 years 
with the National Bank of Commerce in this city and long service as its 
chief policy-maker (executive chairman of the directorate), Mr. Beretta 
feels that he has earned retirement, to look after his many personal affairs 
and, no doubt, to enjoy a measure of long-deferred recreation. 

That they will miss his sound guidance, his decisions based upon long 
experience and comprehensive knowledge of the interests at stake, and his 
encouragement when difficulties were faced, Mr. Beretta’s business asso- 
ciates, customers and lifelong friends throughout San Antonio territory 


will concur. 
San Antonians and South Texans generally, who have shared the fruits 


of his many-sided region-building labors, will join in wishing Mr. Beretta 
many added years in which to enjoy his partial leisure. It will be only 
partial, because his remarkable vitality and abundant energies will not 
let him be idle for long. As occasion shall arise, the veteran financier 
doubtless will be available for counsel. 

It was a matter of warrantable pride to Mr. Beretta that the National 
Bank of Commerce never passed a dividend. Through “boom and bust” 
periods between wars, through the 1930’s depression, even through the era 
of New Deal disruption, that institution stood firm. It served as a steady- 
ing influence upon South Texas economy, primarily because of its chief 
executive’s knowledge and foresight. The Bank’s constructive force stemmed 
from his faith in South Texas and his action upon that faith. 

As Mr. Beretta enters retirement, city and region gratefully acknowledge 


that long-time service. 


All members of the Association will wish for Mr. Beretta 
many profitable years ahead. Perhaps with sufficient encour- 
agement he might be prevailed upon to write his memoirs, 
which would become unquestionably a valuable chapter in the 
written record of Texas. 

x“ * 

The first new member of the Association for 1947 was John 
Rosenfield, widely known drama critic and amusements editor 
of the Dallas Morning News. I think all will agree that John 
Rosenfield could have done nothing more proper for starting 
the New Year right. 

w OY 

Dr. William E. Howard, 6616 Gaston Avenue, Dallas, has 
issued a booklet of twenty-six pages entitled, The Romance of 
Texas Money: A Story of Texas Money from Early Colonial 
Days to the Last Issue of the Money of the Republic. Dr. How- 
ard has for many years been a collector of Texas books, docu- 
ments, and money. From the collector’s standpoint probably 
Texas money is scarcer than are books and documents. Dr. 
Howard’s work states that the first money of Texas was gold 
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and silver pesos issued in 1818, in the name of Juan Antonio 
de La Garza of San Antonio. Other early moneys were: (1) 
Green DeWitt money, (2) Kelsey Douglass money, and (3) Owl 
Creek money, which was counterfeited United States currency 
and “‘was the cause of the greatest of all Texas land scandals.” 
The story continues through various private issues of money 
and those of the Republic of Texas. 


wow 


Copies of an 1895 manuscript by Nannie Edwards of Milford, 
Texas, giving a genealogy of Frank Weatherred and genealogy 
and biographical sketch of Francis Marcus Weatherred recently 
acquired by the Association have been placed in the University 
of Texas Archives. These sketches will be helpful to all inter- 
ested in the history of Sabine, Milam, and Hill counties. 

L. W. Kemp, premier authority on the personnel of Texas, 
has kindly furnished the office copies of his notes on various 
members of the Weatherred clan in Texas. There are notes on 
William Wallace Weatherred, William Carroll Weatherred, Mar- 
cus Weatherred, Sr., and Benjamin Franklin Weatherred. These 
notes have been attached to the archives copies. 


w 


The West Texas Historical Association Year Book for 1946 
(Vol. XXII) contains the following articles: 


The Founding of Abilene, the “Future Great” of the Texas 

The Story of Benficklin, First County Seat of Tom Green 

The Bench and Bar of Tom Green County in the 

New Evidence on Moscoso’s Approach to Texas............ J. W. Williams 
Losses of the Texas Public Schools and the University through 

The Storming of San Antonio de Bexar in 1835...... Col. M. L. Crimmins 


J. W. William’s “New Evidence on Moscoso’s Approach to 
Texas” should be read in connection with the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly for October, 1942 (Vol. XLVI). 

The Year Book continues year after year to make substantial 


= 
is 
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contributions to the field of Texas history. Rupert N. Richard- 
son continues as the sterling editor. 


Major William C. Wilkes, public relations officer for the Texas 
National Guard, has furnished the Association detailed infor- 
mation on the Return of the Colors Ceremony held at Camp 
Mabry, November 11, 1946. At this ceremony the federal gov- 
ernment returned to the state organizations the colors and 
standards carried by guard units during World War II. Also 
on this occasion the 36th Division was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre for distinguished service in the liberation of France 
by Lieutenant General Maurice Mathenet, French military at- 
taché, and Colonel A. J. P. le Bel, assistant military attaché. 
Among those who participated in the ceremony were Governor 
Coke R. Stevenson, Governor-elect Beauford Jester, and Major 
General John B. Coulter. 

The full account of this historical event will be placed in the 
archives of the University of Texas. 


x 


Chester M. Rowell, Jr., Box 1957, University Station, Austin 
12, Texas, a student in the University, has been studying cacti 
since high-school days. Cabeza de Vaca noted the cacti of Texas, 
and he has been followed by a multitude of others. Recently 
Rowell has been working out means for preparing and pre- 
serving cacti for future study. Rowell notes that there are 26 
genera and 129 species of cacti and that there is only one 
family, although the family may be divided into three tribes. 

The list of the genera of cacti in Texas which follows is 
compiled from all available literature on the subject and from 
the specimens in the Herbarium of the University of Texas. 


THE GENERA OF CACTI IN TEXAS 


Acanthocereus Echinocactus Neobesseya 
Ariocarpus Echinocereus Neolloyda 
Ancistrocactus (some- Echinomastus Neomammillaria 
times synonymous Epithelantha Nerocactus 
with Echinocactus) Escoberia Mammillaria . 
Astrophytum Ferocactus Opuntia 
Cereus Hamatocactus Penicereus 
Coryphantha Homalocephala Thelocactus 
Colichothele Hylocereus Wilcoxia 


Lophophora 
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Kw OW 


A copy of the “Third of a Century Celebration Edition” of 
the Seminole Sentinel of Seminole, Texas, dated June 13, 1940, 
has been added to the files of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation through the kindness of Mr. R. W. Pittman of Seminole 
and Mrs. Helen Frantz of Austin. The 52-page special edition 
is filled with historical lore and personal reminiscences of early- 
day Gaines County residents. In addition, the paper contains 
some material on adjoining Yoakum and Dawson counties. 


OW 


The Texas Quality Newspapers now appear on the list of 
patrons of the Association. These newspapers are controlled 
by Houston Harte of San Angelo and Bernard Hanks of Abi- 
lene. The following newspapers comprise the Texas Quality 
Newspapers: 


Abilene Reporter-News 

Big Spring Herald 

Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
Denison Herald 

Marshall News Messenger 
Paris News 

San Angelo Standard-Times 


Mr. Eric Steinfeldt, 1120 Kayton Avenue, San Antonio 3, 
Texas, has written requesting assistance in his search for 
information on the maritime history of Texas. Anyone having 
information on these subjects should correspond with Mr. Stein- 
feldt. 


I am interested in the maritime history of our nation. This interest 
is reflected by a good library on the subject, plus half-models and photos 


of ships. 
At present I am trying to delve into merchant shipping and shipbuilding 
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on the Gulf Coast bordered by Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama. 
There is evidently a sad lack of information on the subject. 

I am especially interested in information on the following subjects: 

1. Any letters, record books, diaries, etc. of persons who were active 
or engaged in shipping or shipbuilding in Texas. (I know of two items: 
a diary and a thesis in the Rosenberg Library.) 

2. Any early photographs taken around Houston, Galveston, Galveston 
Bay towns, Eagle Pass, Brownsville, La Vaca, Saluria, Beaumont, In- 
dianola, La Salle, and Point Isabel. I am trying to locate, for reference, 
photos of shipping, port scenes, shipbuilding scenes, and sailing vessels. 

8. The registers, enrollments and licenses for vessels over five tons built 
or owned in Texas and recorded in U. S. Customhouses of Texas (now in the 
National Archives, Washington). Were these ever published by the W.P.A. 
Historical Records Survey as were those of New England and other states? 
There is a reference on pp. 289-290 of Volume VI of the American Neptune, 
a quarterly journal of maritime history, to extensive records of the ports 
of Texas. 

4. Any records extant of the Republic of Texas customhouses. Some- 
where I have picked up the information that the Texas Republic had one 
customhouse at Galveston and probably other seaport towns. Only through 
records such as these can one obtain an accurate picture of ship- and 
boatbuilding. All vessels built were supposedly enrolled at the custom- 
houses, giving the date built, builder, dimensions, name, owner, rig, etc. 
Such records would be a gold mine of information for my purpose. 

5. The location of any official records or private MSS. concerning ship- 
ping in Texas in the appropriate department of the Mexican government 
covering the period prior to the Texas Revolution. 

6. The names of any persons who are interested in the subject or who 
have materials bearing on the subject. 


Kw 


Ed Kilman, editor of the Houston Post, in his “Texas Heart- 
beat” column recently commented on the Quarterly article, “The 
Czechs in Texas,” as follows: 


Frederick Lemsky, who played “Come to the Bower” on the fife in the 
battle of San Jacinto, was a Czech from Germanized Bohemia. So says 
Henry R. Maresh in an illuminating article, “The Czechs in Texas,” in 
the current issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 

Lemsky, who did not dream that piping that popular love song (some 
historians say it was Yankee Doodle) would make him one of the few 
individual Texans whose performance would be singled out in history, 
was a newcomer to Texas. He came here in February, 1836, just in time 
to join up with Sam Houston’s San Jacinto campaign. He was a musician 
in three different companies. In 1841 he became a charter member of 
“The German Union of Texas,” according to Lou Kemp’s book on the 
Heroes of San Jacinto. In 1842 he had 30 men employed in digging the 
Brazos and San Luis canals. He was living in Houston as late as 1856. 

It is not generally known how important a part the Czechs played in 
the settlement of Texas. Dr. Maresh says there are 252 Czech communities 
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in the State, in which there are 101 Catholic churches and 61 churches, 
congregations, and missions of the Evangelican Unity of the Czech Moravian 
Brethren. The heaviest Czech populations are in Fayette County, with 
22 Czech communities; Lavaca with 13; Austin, Burleson, and Williamson 
with 10 each; Wharton, McLennan, and Fort Bend with nine each; and 
Bell and Victoria with six each. 

Dr. Maresh does not estimate the number of Texans of Czech descent. 
The United States census bureau says there were 9170 foreign-born Czechs 
here in 1940, but there are many more native-born than foreign-born 
Czechs. 

The Houston writer gives an interesting sketch of the history of the 
Slavic Czechs, telling how their cultural unity has survived centuries of 
repeated conquests and the Germanization of Bohemia. Theirs is a proud 


heritage. 
x 


The San Angelo Standard-Times has reprinted a series of 
biographical sketches of all the Texas governors by Paul Bolton. 
The sketches have been put into a highly attractive booklet 
entitled Governors of Texas. Bolton has made an error con- 
cerning the recent Jester-Rainey-Sellers-Smith-Sadler primary, 
but the booklet will be extremely helpful for ready reference. 


Whittlesey House, the trade division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, is offering a two-thousand-dollar prize in their South- 
western Fellowship writing contest. This award will be made 
for the best book manuscript in fiction or nonfiction stemming 
from the Southwest. One thousand dollars will be given as an 
outright award, and an additional one thousand dollar advance 
will be made against royalties. 

The deadline for sample material has been set at September 
8, 1947, and the finished manuscript is due twelve months 
thereafter. The contest regulations are as follows: 


1. Contestants must submit by September 8, 1947, a complete plan for 
the book, together with about 10,000 words of the manuscript. The com- 
pleted manuscript must range in length from 65,000 to 150,000 words. 
The candidate should show his plan for completing the book, and, if 
non-fiction, should give in detail the amount and kind of research he 
intends to do. 

2. All material submitted must be confined in subject matter to the 
southwestern states—Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, or New Mexico. 

3. All entries must be typewritten in English, double-spaced, and the 
original typescript should be submitted. 

4. Completed manuscripts will be required of the prize winner within 
twelve months after presentation of the award, or not later than Novem- 
ber 3, 1948. 


a 
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All persons interested further in this contest should address 
Miss Beulah Harris, McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York, or Mr. Maury B. Brown, 2210 
Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


The Daily Sentinel of Nacogdoches for January 19, 1947, 
carried a front page account by Virgie Sanders urging the 
restoration of the Old University Building of Nacogdoches Uni- 
versity. The Nacogdoches Historical Society is codperating 
with the local school board in the attempt to save this Texas 
shrine. Miss Sanders states in her article, “Not only Nacog- 
dochians should be interested in its preservation, but all Texans, 
as it is the only ancient college building left of the early period 
of the state.” As the first nonsectarian university in Texas, 
founded under a charter granted by the Congress of the Republic 
on February 13, 1845, the physical remains of Nacogdoches 
University are certainly worthy of preservation. 


KW 


Harry M. Konwiser, 181 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, 
New York, an authority on postal history, sends the following 
inquiry: 

Will you please make an inquiry for me in the Texas Collection of the 
Quarterly? I need information on JONES EXPRESS which was in operation 
in Galveston in the 1852-1856 period. The only information I have at this 
time is from a label, as attached to an envelope, mailed at Richmond, 
Texas, in the 1854-56 period. The label, 48 x 26 millimeters, framed, black 
on light green (olive) paper reads: 


M. W. BARKER 
General Agent for 
Colton's Atlas of the World 
2 vols. and 
CORDOVA'S TEXAS MAPS 
. Office—Jones Express, 
Galveston, Texas 


I need to know whether the Jones Express carried mail matter, as did 
several hundred other express companies of the period. In many sections 
of the United States they competed successfully because of their ability 
to serve, at lesser rates, than the United States Post Office Department. 

Information is also sought on the TEXAS EXPRESS COMPANY. One of their 
envelopes is imprinted “Texas Express Company,” at top left, with box 
upper right, in form of a square, presumably for an adhesive stamp. The 
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example at hand is franked with a five-cent United States stamp, as used 
(postmarked) from Dallas, February 21 [1882]. This envelope was sent 
to “Richard Lewis, Esq., London,” and was recently acquired by a New 
York State soldier, while in London. 

Again the same information is asked: Did the Texas Express Company 
carry mail matter? This was permissible by statute; that is under estab- 
lished conditions express companies could carry mail matter, provided the 
United States postage fee was paid on the item carried. The “far West” 
mail was handled in that manner, after the United States Government 
made it clear they, and they alone, had the right to carry mail matter 


for a fee. 


The Hondo Anvil Herald for January 24, 1947, carries an 
article regarding Judge H. E. Haass, octogenarian member of 
the Association and authority on the history of Medina County. 


KW W 


In submitting material to the Association or Quarterly re- 
member that the iron-bound rule is that the contributor must 
keep a carbon copy. All possible care is given to manuscripts, 
but no publisher can be responsible for what might go astray 
or be misplaced. The best insurance is to keep a carbon. 


Mrs. A. N. McCallum, 613 West 32nd Street, Austin, Texas, 
is interested in securing all possible information regarding 
Karnes County, Texas. Any county histories or reminiscences 
of Karnes County will be along the line of Mrs. McCallum’s 
interest. 

xk 


Admiral William L. Mann, Georgetown, Texas, has prepared 
a mimeographed booklet on The Andersons: A Father and Two 
Sons with General Sam Houston’s Army. The booklet deals 
with Dr. Thomas Anderson and his sons, Washington and John. 
Besides the Anderson genealogy a particularly valuable section 
is added on the founding of Georgetown. 


OW 


The only known file of the Marshall Tri-Weekly Herald has 
been acquired by the University of Texas library through the 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History. The file is dated from 
1875 to 1888. 


: 
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W. H. Hutchinson, Cohasset Stage, Chico, California, believes 
that numbers of Texans may be able to favor him with infor- 
mation on the Americans who hunted Apache and Comanche 
scalps for the bounties offered therefor by the governments of 
Coahuila, Durango, Chihuahua, and Sonora. Hutchinson is also 
interested in ’49ers who hunted scalps in passing along the 
Southern routes to California. 


x * 
One hundred and forty-two new members have been added 


to the Association’s membership list since the January Quar- 
terly went to press. To all the following persons the Association 


wishes to express a hearty welcome. 


Mr. Joseph Young 
907 W. 28rd Street 
Austin 21, Texas 


Mr. L. Col Scruggs 
907 W. 23rd Street 
Austin 21, Texas 


Mr. James L. Tucker 
907 W. 23rd Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Wayne Gard 
3624 Normandy 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mrs. A. M. Cohen 
Navasota, Texas 


Mrs. Jack Judson 
131 Mary Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dr. H. F. Connally 
1305 Amicable Bldg. 
Waco, Texas 


Dr. Arthur C. Scott, Jr. 


618 N. 9th Street 
Temple, Texas 


Dr. V. M. Longmire 
Scott & White Clinic 
Temple, Texas 


Dr. S. W. Hughes 
180% East Lee 
Brownwood, Texas 


Dr. M. B. Aynesworth 


407 Medical Arts Bldg. 


Waco, Texas 


Dr. Rufus A. Roberts 
Box 747 
Pecos, Texas 


Dr. T. M. Howle 
Albany, Texas 


Dr. Robert R. Nixon 
1604 7% Avenue N.E. 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Mr. Everett Lee Durrill 
214 N. Caddo 
Cleburne, Texas 


Dr. Tom B. Reagan 
Box 128 
Beeville, Texas 


Dr. O. H. Chandler 
Box 448 
Ballinger, Texas 


Dr. John M. Hardy 
1728 N. Wood 
Sherman, Texas 


Dr. Raymond G. Boster 
Sanatorium, Texas 


Dr. T. L. Treadaway 
Brownfield, Texas 


Dr. Fred L. Story 
109% N. Main Street 
Ennis, Texas 


Dr. H. L. Locker 
202 First National Bank Bldg. 
Brownwood, Texas 


Dr. Margaret Alexander Vance 
Box 849 
Taylor, ‘Texas 


Dr, J. J. Hanna 
Glen-Rose, Texas 
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Dr. N. A. Poth 
Seguin, Texas 


Dr. Cora V. Wells 
Box 502 
Rogers, Texas 


Dr. T. C. Terrell 
Terrell Laboratories 
Box 1719 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Dr. Frank S. Schoonover, Jr. 
608 South Adams 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


Dr. Lawrence T. Smith 
Box 1098 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Norma L. Bemus 
2010 Driscoll Street 
Houston 6, Texas 


Dr, R. H.. Tall 
1301 Cedar 
Abilene, Texas 


Dr. A. A. Ross 
Box 780 
Lockhart, Texas 


Dr. I. L. Van Zandt 
516 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dr. M. D. Heatly 
Box 25 
San Marcos, Texas 


Dr. M. W. Sherwood 
605 North 9th Street 
Temple, Texas 


Dr. Norton H. Bare 
Box 451, Abilene State Hospital 
Abilene, Texas 


Dr. W. R. McWilliams 
M. & S. Clinic 
Del Rio, Texas 


Mr. George Scott Allen 
Burnet, Texas 


Dr. F. R. Collard 
Waggoner Bldg. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Dr. J. Layton Cochran 
1220 Med. Arts Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dr. Harmon Brunner 
603 Navarro St., No. 411 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Dr. Ed Smith 
1226 Herring Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Dr. I. F. Peak 
406 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Greenville, Texas 


Dr. Fred D. Spencer, Jr. 
2201 First Street 
Brownwood, Texas 


Dr. Clara G. Cook 
716 Gibbs Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Dr. M. P. Spearman 
1313 Rim Road 
El Paso, Texas 


Dr. John V. Blake, Sr. 
Floresville, Texas 


Dr. Allan Shields 
Box 499 
Victoria, Texas 


Mr. A. Frank Smith, Jr. 
3420 Piping Rock Lane 
Houston 6, Texas 


Dr. H. H. Trippet 
3723 Chateau Ave. 
Waco, Texas 


Dr. Joseph V. Hopkins 
202 West Power 
Victoria, Texas 


Dr. Leslie M. Smith 
931 First National Bank Bldg. 
El Paso, Texas 


Dr. E. E. Miller 
Beeville Clinic 
Beeville, Texas 


Dr. F. E. Seale 
Tahoka, Texas 


Dr. M. H. Bannister 
Box 427 
Pearsall, Texas 


Dr. Roy L. Grogan 
3009 Simondale Drive 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dr. T. W. Williams 
Box 547 
Haskell, Texas 


Dr. N. T. Gibson 
Robstown, Texas 


Dr. M. W. Rogers 
Rule, Texas 
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Dr. O. J. Potthast 
419 King William Street 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


Dr. J. B. Copeland 
1014 Medical Arts Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dr. John L. Matthews 
114 East Gramercy Place 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Dr. Audie L. Nanne 


406 Capital National. Bank Bldg. 


Austin, Texas 


Dr. Robert H. McCarty 
1915 28th Street 
Lubbock, Texas 


Dr. Nell W. Sanders 
Box 157 
Stanton, Texas 


Dr. C. F. Lehmann 
836 Terrell Road 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Traylor Russell 
Box 146 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas 


Miss Muriel H. Grogan 
639 West Mistletoe Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Winfield Morten 
4015 Lemmon Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. O. S. Boggess 
5020 Swiss Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. J. B. Stoddard 
8700 Miramar 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Ben F. Read 
8715 Beverly Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. George L. MacGregor 


Dallas Power and Light Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Mr. C. W. Murchison 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Gerald C. Mann 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Dr. W. W. Bondurant, Jr. 
909 Nix Prof. Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Dr. C. M. Carrithers 
Hebbronville, Texas 


Mr. E. B. Ritchie 
Box 52 
Mineral Wells, Texas 
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Book Reviews 


The Fergusons of Texas. By Ouida Ferguson Nalle. San An- 
tonio (The Naylor Co.), 1946. Pp. xvi+272. $3.00. 

From the day in 1914 when he announced as a candidate for 
governor until his death in 1944 James E. Ferguson was a 
power in Texas politics. During this thirty-year period he was 
a candidate for office on five occasions and actively campaigned 
for his wife on five other occasions. In these ten campaigns the 
Fergusons won four victories, and together occupied the gov- 
ernor’s mansion for six years and seven months. The campaigns 
of Mrs. Ferguson were made necessary by the fact that Fer- 
guson was impeached and convicted in 1917 and made ineligi- 
ble to hold state office. 

It is probable that a career so unusual will in time be made 
the subject of numerous biographical studies, of which the 
present biography, written by a daughter of the Fergusons, is 
the first. Mrs. Nalle devotes some time to the career of her 
mother, but most of the book is the story of her father. The 
tone of the study is well indicated in the foreword by Col. Alvin 
M. Owsley, when he says of the author that she “seemed ever 
to draw nearer to her beloved parents—to ‘Daddy’ who could 
do no wrong, and to ‘Mama’ who, of course, was always right.” 

The Fergusons of Texas does not pretend to be a comprehen- 
sive biography, nor is it a history of the Ferguson period. It 
is valuable as a presentation of the point of view of the Fer- 
guson family, and it is quite interesting. Ferguson appears as 
a man who found great pleasure and happiness in his family. 
He also found pleasure in the give and take of a political cam- 
paign. 

Persons who knew “Farmer Jim” only as a political figure 
will be interested in knowing that he never learned to drive an 
automobile, that he played the piano, the violin, and other 
musical instruments “by ear,” and that he made occasional 
entries in a diary during the last fifteen years of his life. Mrs. 
Ferguson appears as a much stronger character than campaign 
oratory had indicated, and the author contends that she was by 
no means a figurehead during her two terms as governor. 

The greatest weakness in this story of the Fergusons is its 
failure to discuss carefully many of the controversial issues of 
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the Ferguson era, issues to which the public on occasion at- 
tached great importance. Ferguson’s controversy with the 
University is said to have been due to “certain alleged irregu- 
larities,” yet no mention is made of the governor’s demand that 
half a dozen professors be removed for political reasons. The 
court of impeachment is described as a “kangaroo” court, and 
the whole list of charges against Ferguson is passed off as 
being the work of “professional politicians.” Equally amazing 
is the fact that in discussing the first term of Mrs. Ferguson 
and the election of 1926 nothing is said about highways. 

There are occasional errors, of which the following examples 
are typical. On page 75 Joe Bailey is spoken of as “the United 
States Senator” in 1914, when in fact he had retired from that 
office two years before. On page 89 it is stated that the gover- 
nor’s salary was raised to $10,000 in 1936; actually, it was 
raised to $12,000. There are also a few typographical errors. 

This first biography of the Fergusons leaves much to be 
desired, but as a family portrait it is both valuable and enter- 
taining. Its stories of life in the governor’s mansion are inter- 
esting, and the comments on Austin society and Austin gossip 
are amusing. An excellent collection of pictures of the family 
occupies thirteen pages and adds materially to the value of the 
volume. Mrs. Nalle has respect and admiration for her mother 
as a political figure, and there is nothing to indicate that she 
ever entertained the slightest doubt as to the integrity and 
ability of her father. In commenting upon his death she said, 
“Daddy had lived a full life, rich in accomplishment for his 
family and his state.” She is convinced that in taking “two 
governors for the price of one” the state got a bargain. 

R. W. STEEN 


Texas Agricultural and.Mechanical College 


A Westerly Trend. By Godfrey Sikes, F. R. G. S. Tucson (Ari- 
zona Pioneers Society), 1944. Pp. xiii+325. 

This autobiography of Godfrey Sikes, discerning, adventurous, 
and good-humored Englishman, seems to have gone largely 
unnoticed in Texas. It would be a shame if it continued to do so. 

For in the first place it is genuinely good reading about our 
own peculiarities and ways. In the second place it will help 
disabuse us of a lingering frontier notion that the English are 
devoid of wit and humor. And in the third and most important 
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place, it stands witness again to that remarkable vitality, zest 
for life, capacity for adventure, and adaptability to, yet pre- 
vailing mastery of, environment, that kept the pioneering and 
civilizing force of old England dominant throughout the world. 

Godfrey Sikes, now basking in the Arizona sunshine at a 
mature eighty-three, grew up in an English village “in an 
atmosphere of placid abstraction from mundane affairs.” Yet 
the village was one of artisans, and Sikes developed a remark- 
able mechanical facility which was to stand him in good stead 
on the frontiers of the Southwest. Still there was ample time 
for reading, and out of pages of adventure—Marryat, Living- 
stone, Captain Cook and others—Mayne Reid’s “highly improb- 
able plot,” “The Headless Horseman,” sent Godfrey Sikes this 
way. 

In this tale of the prairies of Texas by Reid, read in the 
murky winter of England’s Midlands, Sikes learned that “the 
streams of the region are of crystal purity—their waters tinted 
only by the reflection of the sapphire skies. Its sun, moon and 
stars are scarcely ever concealed behind a cloud. The demon 
of disease has not found his way into this salubrious spot; no 
epidemic can dwell within its borders. Despite these advan- 
tages, civilized man has not yet made it his home.” No wonder 
young Sikes decided that Texas was the place for him. He 
was detained for a while by the necessity of work in the East 
but eventually got a ticket that left him along the line of the 
Texas and Pacific soon after it was built. 

Passing through one village that may have been Sweetwater, 
he stopped in front of a secondhand store displaying a barrel 
full of rusty, secondhand six-shooters. The owner of the joint 
offered him a couple if he could make the others work. With 
a screw driver and a bottle of oil, Sikes put them all in shape, 
while an interested group of onlookers marvelled at his skill 
and the sorry trade he had made. When he was done, the 
owner told the proud and happy Sikes to pick his two. Then 
an old frontiersman, sitting near, said: 

“Young man, you have got a mighty fine pair of guns there, 
and I’ll tell you what to do with ’em. You take and beat this 
old junk-dealer over the head with one of them and make him 
eat the other.” 

Eventually Sikes went up the cattle trail where he learned 
the code of the trail boss: ‘Look out for the cow’s feet and the 
horse’s backs, and let the ‘waddies’ and the cook look out for 
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themselves.” When they got to Dodge, the cook, who was an old 
hand, was so dog-tired that he would not even go to town, “but 
aimed to lie in the shade of the wagon all day and have his 
meals served there.” It was open season on cooks in Dodge, 
anyway, he said, and furthermore he did not like the ammunition 
they used. They would shoot a Texan with nothing but sawed- 
off shotguns loaded with anything from bird to buckshot, and 
“you had to pick the blamed things out afterwards with a fork.” 
A wound from a six-shooter would have been easier. ‘You could 
stop the hole with a little biscuit dough, and like as not, it 
would heal itself.” 

These quotations are right out of the chuckwagon larder of 
the old-time cook. Undoubtedly Sikes drove the Texas Trail. 
He went north from Abilene, Texas, across the murky Brazos 
and the turgid Red, finding Mayne Reid’s Texas’s “sapphire 
skies” entirely satisfactory but wondering what in the name 
of creation had happened to its “crystal streams.” 

He ranched in Colorado in the eighties, then pushed on toward 
the Flagstaff country, and tried ranching there. He trotted 
about the globe a right smart with that Englishman’s sense of 
being perfectly at home, and then returned to Flagstaff and 
put in his spare time building a boat, to the wonderment of the 
local landlubbers. By the time it was finished the town was 
bursting with pride—though water was a long distance away 
—and commandeered a Santa Fe flatcar to get it to the Colorado, 
at Needles. With another imaginative soul he sailed down that 
stream until they encountered those awesome bores—the riotous 
Colorado tides that flowed upstream from the river’s mouth. 
They boldly set forth on the indigo waters of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia to explore and expand, saw their craft burn on the beach, 
and walked out across the desert where many have ventured 
afoot but few have survived. They got through by going 140 
miles afoot on four gallons of water. 

Thus Sikes’s story moves on with his progressive years but 
his unappeased zest for life. He was a veteran associate of the 
Carnegie Desert Laboratory, at Tucson, near which he still lives. 
When he lost a leg in his eighties, he went into his workshop 
and made himself another of ponderosa pine. 

His autobiography, the title of which suggests a movement 
in history instead of the story of a man, bears the subtitle of 
“Being a Veracious Chronicle of More than Sixty Years of 
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Joyous Wanderings, Mainly in Search of Space and Sunshine.” 
Its 325 pages illustrate how amply he found them. 
J. EVETTS HALEY 
Spearman, Texas 


River of the Sun: Stories of the Storied Gila. By Ross Calvin. 
Albuquerque (University of New Mexico Press), 1946. 
xx+153 pp. End paper designs, title page map-design, and 
ten full-page photographs. $3.50. 

Here is the story of the Gila and the strange and beautiful 
land through which it flows, written by a clergyman who loves 
the country and has read widely of its history and travelled 
knowingly through its reaches. Mr. Calvin takes full advantage 
of his colorful subject, and from the “theme design” of the end 
papers on through the pages of the book, the result is highly 
pleasing and entertaining. Although the little book wanders 
into many by-paths and is something more than the title sug- 
gests, it is less than a history of the Gila River (which it does 
not pretend to be). It follows carefully the requirement of the 
University Press for facts—the author has followed his pattern, 
without violence to history, through a period of more than four 
hundred years. It is the story of the river itself, the land and 
people who have lived upon it; of the mountains, the mesa, and 
the desert; of explorers and pathfinders; of Indian wars and cat- 
tle barons; of stagecoaches and land speculators; and of mining 
camps—and always the river. It is a regional book, written by 
a naturalist who is impressed by the wonderment of the land 
about which he writes, blending as he does botany with history, 
and archaeology with soil erosion. The book has an enthusiast’s 
rather than a scientist’s approach. 

There are two deficiencies which the present reviewer finds 
in an otherwise excellent book: There is a definite need for 
a detailed map of the area, with place names, such as Willow 
Creek, Bead Springs, the Gilita, and the location of the icicles 
at the ultimate source of the Gila. What the preface calls “the 
sunshine belt of the title page, not a map but a design” is not 
adequate, however artistic. Secondly, there is need for contem- 
porary drawings and photographs. The reader expects to see 
at least some of the camera studies which the author ably 
describes as though he himself were looking at the photographs. 
A “before and after” set of photographs of the “Big Ditch,” or 
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Main Street of Silver City, would enhance the clarity of that 
example of man-made erosion. The ten photographs which are 
spaced through the book have artistic merit, but with few 
exceptions are not scenes which the author describes. 

The book is well written; it is interesting; and while schol- 
arly enough, it contains no bibliographical reference to history, 
botany, archaeology, agricultural economy, or informal chronicles 
of the area. It is an intimate, free-running account of an area 
and its people and their problems, the land, its use and misuse, 
with camera-like glimpses of documentation. Carl Hertzog of 
El Paso has given the book a most attractive format. 

CHARLES WARD 

New Mexico Military Institute 


The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snodgrass. By Mark Twain. 
Edited by Ernest E. Leisy. Dallas, Texas (University Press 
in Dallas, Southern Methodist University), 1946. Pp. xii+ 
76. $2.00. 

New Orleans has lent a brief enchantment, and provided a 
fitting air of mystery, to two of the major figures in American 
literature: Mark Twain and Walt Whitman. The spell of the 
city—or, more accurately as some believe, the shadowy spell 
of a woman who lived there—upon Whitman is fit substance 
for a romance in the best manner of George Washington Cable, 
but the key is lost; we seem destined to perpetual doubt as to 
what really happened to Whitman in New Orleans. All we 
know is that whatever it was, it changed the course of American 
literature. That was in 1848; during the spring of that year 
Whitman worked briefly on the New Orleans Daily Crescent, 
then returned to his beloved ‘“Mannahatta,” and the rest is 
silence. 

This same Daily Crescent (when shall we have a study that 
will do full justice to the influence of the daily newspaper upon 
American literature?) was host, some thirteen years later, to 
another American immortal: Mark Twain. He was also a young 
man (twenty-six; three years younger than Whitman had been 
in the same circumstance), a jack-of-all-trades with a flair for 
journalism, groping his way towards a destiny that none of his 
friends could ever have guessed for him. 

Honor to the New Orleans Daily Crescent. What greater 
fame could a newspaper ask? “A whale-ship,” says Herman 
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Melville, “was my Yale College and my Harvard.” Whitman 
and Twain, similarly, are alumni of the fragrant editorial office 
and composing room. 

Twain’s days in New Orleans, Professor Leisy believes, were 
given over to a passing flirtation with Confederate army life, 
which he soon decided he did not like. From this small segment 
of his many-sided career we derive additional useful knowledge 
about his personal adventures, but more particularly about his 
pre-Californian literary art. It was conventional enough, in all 
conscience: wordy, heavily allusive, almost entirely lacking in 
the later genius for uninhibited talk. Still, it held its own with 
other humor of the time. 

The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snodgrass, beyond reasonable 
doubt the work of Twain, though unacknowledged by him, are 
ten in all: four miscellaneous sketches and six worked into a 
unit called “Hints to Young Campaigners.” They appeared 
between January 21 and March 30, 1861. The “Hints,” in which 
Snodgrass tied himself to the discipline of parody (Hardee’s 
Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics, 1856, was the victim), are 
decidedly the best. Their reflection of the easier days of military 
glory (pre-combat) will suggest to many readers the “Dere 
Mable” rookie of World War I or Private Hargrove of more 
recent fame. A few excerpts will indicate the quality and direc- 
tion of the satire: 


All orders should emanate from the officer in command, and no sugges- 
tions of corporals or privates be adopted. These orders should be given in 
a mild but firm tone of voice, distinctly, and with the proper emphasis. 

Although it is unquestionably the duty of each man to remember his 
number in the ranks as well as that of his musket, etc., there is a number 
more important, and one that the author is specially anxious that young 
soldiers should not forget, if they have any regard for their personal 
comfort, and that is number one. 

We think, also, that it would be well in view of some of the late appoint- 
ments, if the privates of the companies would devote an hour or two of 
their leisure each day to instructing their officers in the manual at arms 
and other duties of their newly adopted profession. This, however, is 
merely a suggestion. 

It is gratifying to privates to know that in these skirmishes their officers 
are entirely out of harm’s way, remaining either with the reserve, or, at 
all events, so many paces to the rear as to be undiscernible to the naked eye. 

Always leave all your small change and trinkets also behind, as it will 
prove a great satisfaction to you, should you be killed, to know that your 
comrades derived the benefit from your decease, instead of the enemy, and 
it will be such an excellent joke on them, after they have put a ball through 
you and come to rifle your pockets, to find that you have nary a red. 
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Professor Leisy’s introduction and careful notes help place 
the reader closer to the heavily topical subject matter; and his 
service in locating and making available these letters is con- 
siderable. We now may understand more clearly why Twain, 
in leaving shortly afterwards for the West, acted upon his own 
advice (Letter III): “It should be remembered that though 
‘the pen is mightier than the sword,’ it is not near so heavy as 
a regulation musket.” 

JOSEPH JONES 


The University of Texas 


Experiment in Rebellion. By Clifford Dowdey (Doubleday & 
Company, Inc.), 1946. Pp. xxi+455. Illustrations. $3.75. 
The American Civil War was not a war between two estab- 
lished nations—the Union and the Confederacy—as Jefferson 
Davis and many of the Confederate leaders believed. It was, 
instead, a rebellion, and a rebellion run by men inexperienced 
in the art of rebellion. The failure of these Confederate leaders 
to realize the war as a rebellion was, decides Clifford Dowdey, a 
main factor in the South’s destruction. The correctness of Dow- 
dey’s conclusion is, of course, debatable. Beyond debate, how- 
ever, is the fact that for a first attempt in historical writing 
Dowdey’s work is an admirable contribution to the history of 
the Civil War period. 

On the jacket is written, “Experiment in Rebellion is a behind- 
the-scenes history. It searches brilliantly into the personalities 
who figured so importantly in the life of the Confederacy.” This 
statement, although being part of the laudatory publisher’s 
“blurb,” is not far from a true summation of the book. 

Dowdey’s character sketches are terse, but nevertheless, re- 
vealing. He describes Jefferson Davis as a man in whom “no 
change of concept was possible” and paints him as “a smaller 
boy with a bully determined to put up as good a fight as possible 
until spectators separated them.” He describes Texan John 
Reagan as a “solid ... self-reliant doer” who had an “almost 
childlike admiration for the highly keyed gentleman [Davis] of 
pure intellect.” Reagan, explains Dowdey, was one of the few 
Confederate leaders to realize the war as nothing more, nor 
less, than rebellion; consequently, Dowdey’s estimation of Rea- 
gan is naturally rather high. 
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The author’s breezy, novelistic style may be disapproved of 
by some as flippant and out of place; however, his style does lend 
to readability. Besides the non-existence of footnotes, the book 
has a confusing lack of dates, an overuse of colloquialisms and 
modernisms, and, perhaps worst of all, the appearance of being 
hastily written. Even with these imperfections Dowdey’s book 
should appeal to those who like their history sugar-coated. 

JOSEPH W. YOUNG 


Dallas, Texas 


The Quest of American Life. By George Norlin. Boulder (Uni- 
versity of Colorado), 1945. Pp. xvi+280. 

The volume here under review is a posthumous publication, 
appearing three years after the death of its author, George 
Norlin. It is listed on the title page as a volume in Studies in 
the Humanities of the University of Colorado Studies. For 
twenty-two years, from 1917 to 1939, George Norlin was presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado, and then, after his retire- 
ment, he served as research professor in the humanities until 
his death in 1942. Although the preface by Dr. R. G. Gustafson 
does not reveal anything on the point, it may be assumed that 
the main work of composition was done during these last three 
years of the author’s life. It seems safe to assume, also, that 
some of the groundwork on the book was done during the presi- 
dency of Dr. Norlin. 

In the introduction the author says that the quest of Amer- 
ican life “has always been and is now for a larger freedom.” 
The all-pervading, the omnipresent word of the study, however, 
is the word humanism, which Norlin defined as “an attitude of 
mind and heart which holds to the preciousness of human life, 
which has faith in the potential dignity and worth of our human 
being apart from the trappings of wealth or station, and which 
strives to create a social soil and climate wherein every human 
personality may take root and flower and be fruitful, each in 
accordance with the nature and capacity of each.” 

Norlin deplored that we as a people are not agreed on the 
meaning of freedom and referred to the difference between 
Lincoln and the slaveholders on this point; he did not agree 
with the early twentieth century philosophy of big business; 
he said that we owe much to the Puritans of New England but 
correctly admitted that they did not establish freedom of wor- 
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ship; he supported the thesis that the “revolt against restraint 
was an important factor ... in the westward march of our 
people from frontier to frontier.” He admitted that the Amer- 
ican people in the westward march “quested for the Land of 
Let Alone,” but that, when they noticed that men were no longer 
“about the same size,” as Theodore Roosevelt put it, that trusts 
and other combinations of big business “grew so huge and 
powerful as to dwarf the common man,” they “sought their 
salvation in a good-shepherd government.” Although he did 
not discuss the New Deal, the latest form of this good-shepherd 
government, he did admit that “we are not of one mind regard- 
ing the social order under which we are now living,’ and 
warned that “the democracy of the future ... must ever strive 
for a proper balance ... between a restraining guardianship on 
the one hand and freedom of enterprise on the other, assigning, 
however, to each of its citizens the largest degree of freedom 
that they may possess and exercise without trespassing upon 
the common good.” 

The author carried the quest of American life through twelve 
main essays, rather than chapters, and used such persons as 
Roger Williams, William Penn, John Woolman, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Hector Saint Jean de Crevecoéur, Benjamin Franklin, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Walt Whitman, William Jennings Bryan, and Theodore Roose- 
velt as the men around whom to develop his thesis. Of these 
men none received more attention than Benjamin Franklin, 
while next in line is Theodore Roosevelt, beyond whom the 
treatise does not extend. In his acknowledgments for permission 
to quote, the author listed sixteen printed works, and this list 
of books, in the absence of a formal statement, may be regarded 
as the bibliography upon which the study was based. 

RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 

The University of Texas 
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The Congressional Career of Thomas Francis Bayard by 
Charles Callan Tansill, professor of American History at 
Georgetown University, has been received by the Texas State 
Historical Association. 

Thomas Francis Bayard of Delaware was a member of the 
United States Senate from March 4, 1869, to 1885. Although 
a Democrat, he did not approve of Stephen A. Douglas. He 
sympathized strongly with the South and so belonged to the 
conservative group. He fought the radicals in the post-war 
years. 

He lost the Democratic nomination for President to Samuel 
J. Tilden in 1876 and, when the election was thrown into the 
House of Representatives, he was made a member of the joint 
commission to decide the Hayes-Tilden contest. He took a lead- 
ing part in the dispute. 

Bayard had much support for the Presidential nomination 
both in 1880 and 1884 but lost to W. S. Hancock in 1880 and 
to Grover Cleveland in 1884. President Cleveland appointed 
him secretary of state in 1885, which position he filled ably. 

Only his Congressional career is covered by the author. How- 
ever, this was the period of Reconstruction and recovery from 
the Civil War and is rich in action. The volume closes with 
a number of eulogies from men of prominence both North and 
South. 

The publisher is the Georgetown University Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1946). 

CorRAL H. TULLIS 

The University of Texas 


The Rochester Historical Society issued in 1946 volume XXIII 
of its Publications. The volume consists of two parts, “The Life 
and Works of Jane Marsh Parker, 1836-1913,” by Marcelle 
LeMénager Lane, and “Water Power Documents,” edited by 
Blake McKelvey. 

The study of Mrs. Parker offers little information on major 
historical events, but it is valuable nonetheless. Mrs. Parker 
was a writer of no little note, contributing to the Atlantic 
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Monthly and other periodicals as well as issuing independent 
publications. In her writings she recorded her views on a wide 
variety of subjects, ranging from the Millerite sect to women’s 
clubs. In preserving these observations of an educated and 
astute woman on the many activities which engaged her atten- 
tion, this study makes a real contribution to the history of the 
everyday life of the American people in a period which wit- 
nessed great changes and growth. 

The “Water Power Documents” include a study made by 
Lewis H. Morgan in 1855 of the flour mills and flour manufac- 
ture of Rochester, a group of letters regarding utilization of 
water power appearing in newspapers from the late 1850’s to 
the early 1880’s, and an article by Dwight Porter, an instructor 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on ‘Power at Roch- 
ester,” written for the United States census of 1880. These 
documents supply a great deal of information on the history of 
the source of power which played a large role in the develop- 
ment of Rochester. 

The volume is well printed and bound and contains a number 
of excellent illustrations. Its contents are solid history, of spe- 
cial interest to Rochester but also to historians generally. 


BETTY BROOKE EAKLE 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


Stuart McGregor, “The Texas Almanac, 1857-1873,” is a long- 
time member of the editorial staff of the Dallas News and editor 
of the Texas Almanac. A careful student of Texas history, he 
has been a member of the Texas State Historical Association 
for many years and a fellow since 1944, 


LeRoy P. Graf, “Colonizing Projects in Texas South of the 
Nueces,” received his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1942, doing his 
dissertation on the economic history of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, 1820-1875. He is at present in the history department 
at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Claude Elliott, “Union Sentiment in Texas,” is professor of 
history, registrar, and dean of graduate studies at Southwest 
Texas State College, San Marcos. He is also a vice-president 
of the Association and a frequent contributor to the Quarterly. 


Harbert Davenport, “Geographic Notes on Spanish Texas: 
El Orcoquisac and Los Horconsitos,” distinguished Texas law- 
yer and president of the Association from 1939 to 1942, in a 
recent letter supplied the following information: 


Though I was born at Eastland, Texas, October 19, 1882, and had various 
boyhood residences in western Coryell County and at Cisco, Breckenridge, 
Austin, Hewitt (near Waco), Sweetwater, and Rusk, I began my law prac- 
tice July 4, 1908, at Anahuac, in Chambers County, removing thence to 
Brownsville in September, 1912. My historical researches began at Ana- 
huac, and my notes on the Spanish geography of the lower Trinity date 
from my Anahuac period, though written substantially in their present 
form in 1926. 


Katharine S. Evans, “A Note on Chambersia,” is a grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson Chambers, and at present is a 
deputy clerk in the United States District Court at Galveston, 
where she may be addressed at 2523 Avenue O. She is prepar- 
ing a collection of Texana for preservation and display at the 
San Jacinto Museum of History. 


Alonzo Wasson, “G. B. Dealey and the Preservation of Texas 
History,” served as the Austin representative of the Dallas 
News for many years. He is widely known throughout the 
state for his interpretations of Texas political affairs for the 
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News. He has been a member of the Texas Civil Judicial Coun- 
cil since its creation in 1929. 


Malcolm D. McLean, “The Bexar Archives,” received his B.A. 
degree from the University of Texas and his M.A. from the 
National University of Mexico. He resigned January 31, 1947, 
as translator of the Bexar Archives, being succeeded by Miss 
Helen Hunnicutt, and is now teaching Spanish in the Univer- 
sity. McLean is working on a book, From Tennessee to Texas, 
a study of Sterling C. Robertson. 


M. M. Crane, “Recollections of the Establishment of the Texas 
Railroad Commission,” was born in West Virginia but came to 
Texas as a boy and was educated at Cleburne. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1877 and served as a member of the Texas House 
of Representatives and Senate, lieutenant governor, and attor- 
ney general. Judge Crane took a prominent part in state poli- 
tics and was widely acclaimed for his victory in the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company case. Crane died on August 3, 1943. This 
article was supplied to the Quarterly by Crane’s daughter and 
son, Abigail and Edward Crane, of Dallas. 
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1847, 117; Comal County 
taken from, 82; geologic 
information on, 125; geo- 
logic formations of, 20; 
New Braunfels once part 
of, 81; oil discovered in, 
9; origin of name of, 275- 
276; San Saba County cre- 
ated from, 98; surveys of, 
transcribed, 99; Union 
sentiment in, 456 

Bible Society for Texas, or- 
ganization of, 282 

Bibles,. number of, in Texas, 
281-288, 427 

Biegel’s Settlement, Texas: 
German settlers at, 78n; 
Unionist meeting at, 473 

Bierschwale, Margaret, 107 

Biesele, R. L., 107, 116, 528; 
account by, 132-133; arti- 
cle by, 75-92; book review 


by, 306-310, 410-411, 527- 
628 ; cited, 75n, 76, 77, 79n, 
80n, 83n, 91, 92n, 203n, 
218; committee member, 
385 ; contributor’s note on, 
187 

Biesele, Mrs. R. L., 107 

Big Bend: article on cam- 
paign in cited, 199n, 219; 
interest of Du Pont in, 
377-378; reference to ma- 
terial on, 162, 296 

Big Foot, Comanche Chief, 
killed, 369-370 

Big Lake Oil Field, discov- 
ery of, 12 

Big Sandy, Texas, 272 

Big Tree, Kiowa Chief, 234 

Bigbee, North, 381 

Biggers, Don, quoted, 465n 

Billufs, John, gunmaker, 287 

Billy the Kid, 175 

Bingham, Gladys, 
named for, 38 

Binkley, William C.: editor, 
385 ; quoted, 112; reference 
to address by, 291 

Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, cited, 


company 


147n, 253n, 254n, 255n, 
256n, 257n, 258n, 259n, 
260n, 261n 


Birdwell, C. E., 163 

Biscoe, William L. N., gun- 
maker, 288 

Bishop, Texas, 138 

Bitner, Grace, 107, 140 

Black, John A., reference to 
article by, 424 

Black beans, drawing of, 58, 
373n 

Black and Grand Prairies, 
136, 187, 294 

Blackland, 382, 502; need of 
railroads for, 478 

Blair, John E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 173 

Blake, —, member of freight 
convention, 485 


Blake, John V., Sr., joins 
Association, 515 

Blake, R. B., 106 

Blakey, Roy G., 185 

Blanco County, 465n; geo- 


logic information on, 125; 
Union sympathizers in, 
463 
Blancpain, arrest of, 489 
Blanks, Davidson, joins As- 
sociation, 403 
Blanton, Annie Webb, 163 
Blocker, A. P., 467n 
Blocker, Ab, 349 
Blocker, John R., 316n 
Blodget, Lorin, cited, 120 
Bloomburg, Texas, 10 
Bloomfield, B., letter to cited, 
478n 
Blount, Bertha, cited, 218 
Blount, F. S., 319 
Bluebonnet Time, 105 
Boatright, Elizabeth Keefer, 
161 


Boatright, Mody C., refer- 
ence to book by, 274 

Bobacres, Louisiana, 38 

Bock, T. H., book by listed, 
509 

Boerne, Ludwig, 300 

Boerne, Texas: founding of, 
300; Highland Press at, 
345 

Boetter, A. L., 286 

Boggess, O. S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Bohemia, 236, 237 

Bois D’Arc River, 386 

Boletin de la Sociedad Chi- 
huahuense, 384 

Bolin Place, reference to 
map of, 280 

Bolivar (packet ship), 438 

Boll, Jacob, reference to ar- 
ticle on, 164-165, 278 

Bolson de Mapimi; attack on 
Mescalero in, 197; haunt 
of hostile Indians, 204 

Bolton, H. E., 190n; cited, 
191n, 193n, 196n, 197n, 
198n, 199n, 200n, 214, 216, 
218, 231, 489, 492 

Bolton, Paul, sketches of 
Texas governors by men- 
tioned, 511 

Bolt’s Settlement, San Saba 
County, 99 

Bond, Roland S., joins As- 
sociation, 517 

Bondurant, W. W., Jr., joins 
Association, 516 

Bonham, James B., 316, 328 

Bonham, Texas, 229, 455; 
Confederates in, 456 

Bonilla, Antonio de: article 
on cited, 198n, 215, 214; 
“Compendium” of cited, 
198n, 195n, 197n, 215 

Bonner, Mary, 161 

Bonnet Springs, 99 

Bonnie, William, 175 

Boquillas Canyon, visited by 
Du Pont, 377 

Borden, Gail: reference to 
address on, 105; reference 
to material on biography 
of, 162 

Borden County, geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

Border Wars of Texas, cited, 
217, 370 

Borger, Texas, reference to 
article on chemical plant 


at, 138 
Boroughs, Herman, 413 
Borroum, Margaret, joins 


Association, 405 

Bosque County, 398; geo- 
logic information on, 125; 
map of, facing 372 

Bosque Redondo, Indians as- 
sembled in reservation at, 
211 

Boster, Raymond G., 
Association, 514 

Boston Atheneum, 229 


joins 


Index 


Boudon’s Algebra, 352 

Boundaries of Texas: and 
annexation, 64, 254, 266, 
268, 269-270; article on 
cited, 198n; article on 
Southwest, cited, 218n; 
and land titles, 444-445; 
<Aexican-Texas tension 
over, 439; reference to 
material on, 162, 294; 
Western, 269 

Bourgeois, Alexander, 75n; 
colonial director, 75; and 
contract, 76; and French 
colonies, 446 

Bourgeois-Ducos grant, 75 

Bourland, James S., 98 

Bowden, A., joins Associa- 
tion, 302 

Bowdre, Charlie, 175 

Bowie, James, reference to 
material on biography of, 
162 

Bowie County, 505; in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; during 
Confederacy, 456; geolog- 
ic formations in, 21; geo- 
-logie information on, 125 

Bowles, C. C., 371 

Bowman, Chesley, 107 

Bowman, Frank R., 101 

Bowman, Josephine, 107 

Boylan, James D., 503 

Boys Ranch of Copperas 
Cove, joins Association, 
407 

Bracher, Victor, 
Pont, 377 

Bracht, Victor, cited, 83 and 
n, 86n, 89n, 92 

Brackenridge, George W., 
288; reference to material 
on biography of, 162 

Brackenridge High School, 
105 

Braden, Wallace W., 
Association, 172 

Bradford, Mrs. R. N., cited, 
348n 

Bradford, T. B., 325 

Bradford, Mrs. Wheat, 106; 
joins Association, 171 

‘‘Bradford’s Company,” 324 

Bradford farm, discovery of 
oil on, 14 

Bradley, Mrs. L. C., 166 


with Du 


joins 


Brady’s Creek, San Saba 
County, 100 

Braintree, Massachusetts, ad- 
dress at, 60 


Braman, Mrs. Myrtle, joins 
Association, 170 

Bransted, F. O., 
from, 389 

Brants, H. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 404 

Brashear, John Alfred, 410 

Braubach, —, 464n, 465 

Braunfels, estate of Prince 
Carl. of Solms-Braunfels, 
78 

Brazoria, Texas, 388 


inquiry 
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Brazoria Constitutional Ad- 
vocate, 228, 229 

Brazoria County: in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic for- 


mations in, 20; geologic 
information on, 125; Re- 
construction period in, 


145-147; reference to col- 
lection of maps of, 280; 
slavery in, 421; taxes in, 
1857, 421 

Brazos de Santiago, 
439, 448n 

Brazos and Bernard Railway 
and Plank Road Co., 422 

Brazos and Northern Rail- 
way Company, reference 
to maps of, 280 

Brazos Indian Reservation, 
government idea of set- 
tling Apache on, 205 

Brazos River, 367n, 388; In- 
dian treaty made on Clear 
Fork of, 202; reference to 
maps of, 280; steamboat 
on, 374 

Brayer, Herbert O., compila- 
tion by, 393 

Breitenbach, Louis von, 300 

Brelsford, H. P., reference to 
picture of, 382 

Brenham, Texas, 387 

Brenham Oil Field, discovery 
of, 11 

Brewer, David Joshua, rul- 
ing of cited, 484 

Brewer, Leo, thanks to, 280- 
281 


Texas, 


Brewster County, 16, 17; 
geologic information on, 
125 


Brickey, Colleen, 107 

Bride on the Old Chisholm 
Trail, cited, 349n 

Bridges, C. A., 106 

Bridges, J. P., editor, 130 

Briggs, George Waverley, 
286; quoted, 278, 301 

Briggs, M. B., 46 

Brinkerhoff, Jack, 264 

Briscoe County, geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

Britton, N. L., book by 
listed, 509 

Broadside, 381 

Broadus, Judge —, 375 

Bronikowski, Map P., 413 

Brooks, Mrs. H. C., joins 
Association, 404 

Brooks, S. P., 163 

Brooks County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21; geo- 
logic information on, 125 

Brothers, Johnny W., com- 
ment on writing of, 383 

Broun, Mrs. M. B., gives pa- 
pers to library, 166 

Brown, David Franklin, 99 

Brown, E. R., 7, 10 

Brown, Frank, cited, 467n 

Brown, Hugie, 413 

Brown, Jeremiah, 503 


7 
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Brown, John H., 101 

Brown, John Henry, 391; 
cited, 216, 451n; reference 
to book by, 147 

Brown, John Humphrey, 98 

Brown, Joseph Frazier, 101 

Brown, Joseph Porter, 99 

Brown, Maury B., 512 

Brown, Milton, 252, 263; an- 
nexation proposal of, 255; 
information on, 255n 

Brown, Nugent E., 
ence to work of, 273 

Brown, Mrs. Robert G., joins 
Association, 303 

Brown, T. J., 482; chief jus- 
tice of Texas, 485; mem- 
ber of House committee on 
railroad commission, 482; 
president of freight con- 
vention, 485 

Brown, Vera, 313 

Brown, W. E., 140 

Brown, William S., 503 

Brown County, 9, 21, 125 

Browning, W. A., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Browning Collection, refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

Brownsville, Texas, 1, 162, 
382, 385, 461, 462, 469 

Brunkow, Friedrich, 300 

Brunner, Harmon, joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Brunton, J. P., 46 

Brutus (ship), reference to 
statistics on, 503 

Bryan, Guy Morrison, refer- 
ence to portrait of, 152 

Bryan, Jack Y., joins As- 
sociation, 406 

Bryan, William Jennings, 
reference to work on, 313 

Bryan, Texas, 382 

Bryant, Benjamin F., 373n 

Buchel, August C., com- 
mander at Fort Brown, 
461 

Buck, Harold J., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Buck, S. J., 145 

Buckholts, John A., 375 

Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and 
Colorado R. R., construc- 
tion of, 422 

Buffalo hunting, reference to 
material on, 163 

Bugbee, Harold, 174, 176 

Bugbee, Lester G., cited, 
201n, 218 

Bullard, Texas, formation of 
Burning Bush society at, 


refer- 


335 
Bullis, G. P., pursuit of In- 
dians by, 208, 212 
Bullock, Captain —, 324 
Bullock, Turner, 381 
Bunton, Mary T.: cited, 
349n, 357n; trip up cattle 
trail by, 349, 357 
Burchfield, Mrs. T. L., joins 
Association, 170 


Index 


Burd, James, 410 
Burdett, G. H., 467n 
Burdett, H. N., 467n 


Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned 
Lands, 145 

Burgess, Richard F., refer- 


ence to picture of, 382 
Burkburnett, Texas, 11 
Burke, David N., 328, 325 
Burke, Edmund, 260, 263; 

information on, 260n 
Burkey, Henry P., joins As- 

sociation, 404 
Burks, Mrs. Amanda, trip up 

Chisholm Trail, 349 
Burks, W. F., 349 and n 
Burleson, Edward, 159; ref- 

erence to portrait of, 152 
Burleson, Mrs. Georgiana J., 

reference to book by, 147 
Burleson, John H., joins As- 

sociation, 517 
Burleson, Rufus C., refer- 

ence to material on, 147, 

163 
Burleson County, 373, 511; 

in census of 1847, 117; 

geologic information on, 

125; map of, facing 372 
Burnet, David G.: elected 

president, 51; reference to 

material on biography of, 

162; reference to study of, 

168 
Burnet County, 16, 98, 125, 


162, 425 

Burney, Colonel —, cotton 
mill of, 425 

“The Burning Bush,” arti- 
cle on, 335-343 

Burning Bush, The, cited, 


343n 

Burr, Nelson R.: assembles 
Texana, 220; compiles bib- 
liography, 147 

Burton, J. W., reference to 
letter of, 139-140 

Busby, Doris, joins Associa- 
tion, 404 

Bush, William H. Collection, 
joins Association, 172 

Business Historical Society, 
bulletin of, reference to, 
135 

Bustillo y Zevallos, Juan An- 
tonio de, expedition led 
by, 194 

Butler, E. R., Bibles sent to, 
281 

Byars, Noah T., 371n 

Bryd, Peck, 40 

Byrd, Sigman, 164 


Cabello, Domingo, report of 
battle by, 194 

Cabellos Colorados, 
capture of, 195 

Cacti, references to, 508, 509 

Caddo Indians, establishment 
of mission for, 195 

Caddo Lake State Park, 162 


Chief, 


Calahan, Adalbert, reference 
to article by, 131 

Calavaras Creek, 289 

Caldwell, Frank, 106, 115; 
reference to letter from, 
248; sends information on 
gunmaking, 287 

Caldwell, Texas, Czechs in, 
238 

Caldwell County: geologic 
formations of, 20, 21; geo- 
logic information on, 125 

Calhoun, J. W., 157; refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

Calhoun, John C., 65; on an- 
nexation, 59, 63; annexa- 
tion treaty signed by, 251 

Calhoun, T. J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 517 

Calhoun County, 76, 94; in 
census of 1847, 117; geo- 


logic formations in, 20; 
geologic information on, 
125 

California, 218, 256, 452; 


cattle trail from Texas to, 
article on _ cited, 204n, 
215n; oil in, 14, 123; ref- 
erence to trail from Texas 
to, 296-297 

Callahan County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geo- 
logic information on, 125 

Calloway, Texas, 272 

Calvin, Ross, 523 


Camargo, Mexico, 437, 441, 
462 

Cameron, Ewen, sketch of, 
373 and n 

Cameron, Minnie B., joins 
Association, 171; letter 


from, 275; sketch by, 288- 
290 

Cameron, Texas, 375; first 
merchant at, 372; first re- 
ligious service in, 370; 
naming of, 3873; settlers 
at, 371; selected as county 
seat, 373 

Cameron County, 433n; geo- 
logic formations in, 20; 
geologic information on, 
125; martial law declared 
in, 461; slave population 
in, 422 

Cameron Herald, 367n 

Camino Militar, article on 
cited, 210n 

Cammack, A. B., 316n, 317n 

Camp Brown, 100 

Camp Cooper, Lee at, 177 

Camp County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 

Camp Mabry, ceremony at 
described, 508 

Camp Napoleon, compact at, 

Campaign of 1844, 
dential, 67-68, 251 

Campbell, C. B., 98 


Presi- 


Campbell, E. G., director of 
War Records Office, 147 
Campbell, J. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Campbell, Stanley L., 413 

Campbell, Thomas M., refer- 
ence to material on biog- 
raphy of, 162 

Canadian River, 293; loca- 
tion of Apache on, 191; 
reference to article on, 292 

Canalizo, General —, 439 

Cancelada, Juan Lépez, 181 

Candelaria, Madame, ques- 
tion of presence of at Ala- 
mo, 346 

Cannon Snap Creek, men- 
tioned, 375-376 

Cafion del Senor San Joseph, 
missions established in, 196 

Canyons, reference to mate- 
rial on, 162, 382 

Capitals of Texas, reference 
to material on, 162, 163 

Capitol, 105; note on can- 
nons in front of, 167-168; 
reference to material on, 
161 

Cappes, Philip, investigator 
for Adelsverein, 91 

Carankawa Indians, 79 

Carbon black: in Panhandle, 
20; plants for, 1, 12; ref- 
erence to material on, 163 


Carlana, name applied to 
Apache, 192 
Carleton, Gen. —, Indian 
policy of, 211 
Carlisle, O. H., announces 


contest, 383 

Carll, John J., 4 

Carlshafen, Texas, 76, 92 

Carmack, Mrs. Mary Una, 
joins Association, 172 

Carmichael, H. H., thanks 
to, 159 

Carmichael, Lois, joins As- 
sociation, 303 

Carnegie, Andrew, 288 

Carnegie Desert Laboratory, 
522 

Carnegie Institution, 230 

Carno, Ramon, 226 

Carrithers, C. M., joins As- 
sociation, 516 


Carrizo, Texas, Confederate 
troops at, 462 
Carroll, George W., inter- 


ested in oil, 38 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 116, 270; 
assumes directorship, 108; 
book by reviewed, 180, 
182; cited, 214; letter to, 
119; Texas Collection by, 
112-173, 269-303, 377-407, 
500-518 

Carroll, J. W., 101 

Carson, Rev. —, 337, 338 

Carson, Ruth, reference to 
article by, 392 

Carson County: geologic for- 


Index 


mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 

Carter, J. T., joins Associa- 
tion, 406 

Carter, Randolph L., 285, 286 

Cartre, Chief, in meeting at 
Fredericksburg, 203 

Cartwright, M., 328 

Carver, Mary B., 107 

Case, J. T., 316 

Cash, C. M., joins Associa- 
tion, 516 

“Cashmere 
cited, 424 

Casis, Lilia M., reference to 
material on, 163 

Cass County, 421; in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 

Castanien, Rudolph, 300 


Shawl Goat,” 


Castaneda, Carlos E., 229, 
493; cited, 192n, 199n, 
200n, 216n, 275 

Castaneda, Francisco, quot- 
ed, 190 

Castro, Chief Cuelgas de, 


commission from Mexican 
government of, 201 

Castro, Henri, 89, 445 

Castro County, geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

Castroville, Texas, 82n, 289; 
reference to history of, 
151; reference to material 
on, 162 

Cat Springs, Texas, 
ment at, 78n, 237 

Cates, C. D., cited, 455n 

Cattle: in cedar country, 
241; effect of cold weather 
on, 122n; increase of, 354; 
markets for, 354; opposi- 
tion of Kansas farmers to 
Texas, 357; raising of, in 
early Texas, 97, 421; ref- 
erence to material on, 163 

Cattle brands: book on cited, 
362n; books of records of, 
134, 159; first in San Sa- 
ba County, 99; reference 
to address on, 105; refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

Cattle trails: article on, cit- 
ed, 204n; Indian raids on, 
211; reference to material 
on, 163 

Cattlemen, biography of, 162, 
163 

Caughey, John Walton, 182, 
312; review of book by, 
304-306 

Cave, E. W., and Confeder- 
acy, 452 

Cayuga (ship), reference to 
statistics on, 504 

Cedar: characteristics of, 
242; eradication of, 242, 
245; southern Great Plains 
covered by, 241 

Cedar, Texas, 471 


settle- 
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Cedar axe, article on, 241- 
250 

Céliz, Fray Francisco, refer- 
ence to diary of, 275 

Centennial committee, com- 
memorates Chambersia, 488 

Centennial of Statehood, cel- 
ebration of, 87n, 162, 165, 
220, 272-273, 279-280, 378, 
380 

Central Denuded Region, ref- 
erence to article on, 137 

Census of 1847, 116 


Census of 1850, _ statistics 
from, 98n 

Chainbearer, The, reference 
to, 241 


Chambers, Thomas Jefferson, 
300 ; notes on, 167-168, 487- 
488 

Chambers County: geologic 
formations in, 20, 21; geo- 
logic information on, 125 

Chambers Terraqueous Trans- 
portation R.R. Co., 422 

“Chambersia,” note on, 487- 
488 

Chambless, Beauford, makes 
study of David G. Burnet, 
168 

Champs d’Asile, 492, 494 

Chance, Joe, and Peace Par- 
ty, 454 

Chance, Newton, 
Peace Party, 454 

Chandler, Lt. Col. —, seek- 
ing of Mescalero by, 209 

Chandler, O. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Chapa-Badillo, Jésus, 
Association, 518 

Chapel Hill, Texas, 351 

Chappell Hill, Texas, 387 

Charles Schreiner Company, 
receives first shipment of 
cedar axes, 248 

Charleston (ship), reference 
to statistics on, 503 

Charleston Almanack . . . 
1946, 185 

Chase, Benjamin, requests 
Bibles for Texas, 281 

Chase, M. K., cited, 446n 

“Check List of Texas Im- 
prints,” 226 

Cheetham, F. T., cited, 210n, 
218n 

Chemical industries, 
ences to articles on, 
138, 139 

Chennault, Claire L., refer- 
ence to biography of, 162 

Cherry, Aaron, 272 

Cherry, James M., and Lib- 
erty County celebration, 
272 

Cherry Lake, 272 

Chequeto, Chief, in meeting 
at Fredericksburg, 203 

Cherokee, Texas, 102 

Cherokee Academy, San Sa- 
ba, 102, 103 


uncovers 


joins 


refer- 
137, 


| 
| | 
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Cherokee County: in census 
of 1847, 117; deed records 
of cited, 336n, 343n; geo- 
logic formations of, 20, 21; 
geologic information on, 
125 

Cherokee Creek, 98, 99, 100, 
392 


Cherokee Junior College, 102 

Chester, Marguerite, 107 

Chestnut Grove, Kentucky, 
386 

Chihuahua, Mexico: bounty 
for Indian hunters offered 
by, 514; imprints from, 
233; roamed over by Apa- 
ches, 209 

Children’s Hospital of Tex- 
as, 142 

Chilpaine, name applied to 
Apache, 192 

Childress, George C., refer- 


ence to material on biog-. 


raphy of, 162 
Childress County, geologic 
information on, 125 
Childs, —, Unionist, 454 
Chipota, Chief: in meeting 
at Fredericksburg, 203; 
treaty of peace signed by, 
202 
Chireno-Y’Barbo, 
reference to, 160 
Chireno-Y’Barbo, Mary Trin- 
ity, 160 
Chiricahua Apache: citation 
to work on, 190n; part of 
Apacheans, 190, 193n 
Chisholm, Dan, 390 
Chisholm, George Langford, 


Luciano, 


390 

Chisholm, Jesse, reference to 
material on biography of, 
162 

Chisholm, Richard (Dick), 
390 

Chisholm, Thornton, 390 

Chisholm Trail, 389; book on 
cited, 357n; building of 
fences along, 358; clipping 
on, 390; experiences on, 
356-357; termini of, 358 

Chittenden, William Law- 
rence (Larry), reference 
to material on, 164 

Chocolate Creek, 77n, 84 

Chokla, Sarah, cited, 344-345 

Chrestman, M. N., 285 

Christie, Peggy Jean, 107 

Chronicles of New Mexico, 
cited, 214 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, cit- 
ed, 505 

Churches: establishment of, 
78, 100; problems of, dur- 
ing Confederacy, 468; ref- 
erence to book on, 151; 
see also various denomina- 
tions 

Churchill, C. B., 316n 

Cincinnati Gazette, 390 


Index 


City government, reference 
to problems of, 164 

Civil Judicial Council, his- 
tory of, 285-286 

Civil War, 37, 101, 167, 211, 
300, 419; broadsides of, 
227; causes postponement 
of oil development in Tex- 
as, 3; Catholic church dur- 
ing, 131; effect on Texas 
newspapers, 426; in El Pa- 
so area, 507; Fredericks- 
burg during, 133; influence 
of, 354; in Milam County, 
876; National Library’s 
collection of Texas news- 
papers during, 229; need 
of ordnance plants’. by 
Confederacy during, 139; 
portrayed in pageant, 379; 
reference to book on mem- 
oirs of, 149; reference to 
material on, 163; reference 
to speech on Fredericks- 
burg, Texas, during, 145; 
research project on, 151; 
Texas indifference to in 
1864, 476; value of cur- 
rency issued during, 128 

Clancey, Herbert, 105 

Clancy, Raymond J., 107 

Claren, Oscar von, New 
Braunfels settler, 79, 90 

Clark, —, 338 

Clark, Senator —, 482 

Clark, Edward, becomes gov- 
ernor, 452 

Clark, Ellery H., Jr., inquiry 
from, 116 

Clark, George, 481 

Clark, J., 503 

Clark, J. L., 106; addresses 
meeting, 402; book of used 
for pageant, 380; directs 
portion of pageant, 379 

Clark, Mrs. J. L., 106 

Clark, John, 374n 

Clark, Mrs. John, 374 

Clark, John Mory, 374n 

Clark, Roscoe Collins, note 
on book by, 414 - 

Clark, Thomas C., reference 
to material on biography 
of, 162 

Clark, Sir William John, 
153 

Clark, William Russell, 164 

Clarke, L. S. R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 170 

Clarksville, Texas, 229 

Clary, U. N., joins Associa- 
tion, 405 

Clay Henry, 65, 67, 68 

Clay County, 4; gas indus- 
try in, 10; geologic forma- 
tions in, 21; geologic in- 
formation on, 125; oil in, 9 

Clayco Oil Company, 11, 47 

Cleaner Dallas League, or- 
ganized, 332 

Cleburne, Texas, 382 


Clements, William L., libra- 
ry, 222 

Clerq, Chrétien le, mention 
of article by, 223 

Cleveland, Willard D., 413 

Climate, of Texas, 425 

Climatology of the United 
States, quoted, 120 

Cloud, E. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 405 

Coahuila, 436; Indian depre- 
dations in, 195, 198n, 200, 
204, 514; map of, 4386; 
Ugalde governor of, 198 

Coahuila and Texas, 435; 
colonization law of, 483, 
440; Constitution of, 225; 
documents of in Library 
of Congress, 227; laws 
passed by legislature of, 
225 

Coahuila y Texas en la Epo- 
ca Colonial, cited, 217 

Coal, reference to material 
on, 163 

Coastal Plain, reference to, 
19, 136, 294 

Cobb, Bryant, 320n 

Cochran, J. Layton, joins 
Association, 515 

Cochran County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 

Cocke, Thomas R., 1850 cen- 
sus figures on, 93n 

Cody, Claude, joins Associa- 
tion, 303 

Coffeeville, Texas, 272 

Cohen, Mrs. A. M., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Cohen, Henry, 115 

Coke, Richard: elected, 428; 
reference to material on 
biography of, 162; support 
of for state railroad com- 
mission, 485 

Coke, Mrs. Rogers, joins As- 
sociation, 518 

Coke County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 

Coleman, T. B., 320n 

Coleman County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geologic 
information, 125; oil dis- 
covered in, 9 

Coleto Creek, battle of, 325- 
326 

Colglazier, R. W., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Coll, Jean J. von, 77, 81 and 


n 

Collard, F. R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

College of Mines, 108, 144 

College Station, Texas, 108 

Colleges and _ universities, 
reference to material on, 
163 

Collier, Albert, joins Asso- 
ciation, 405 

Collier’s, reference to, 392 


Collin County, 467n; in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; during 
Confederacy, 453; geologic 
information on, 125 

Collingsworth County: geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
geologic information on, 
125 

Collins, Bryant F., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Collins, Gladys, cited, 218 

Collins, T. P., joins Associa- 
tion, 303 

Collins, Will, 26, 33 

Colonization: act of Repub- 
lic to promote, 445; Ger- 
man, reference to work on, 
318; laws on, 432, 433, 
435-486, 436-437, 440, 442, 
445; proposed project of, 
from Belgium, 284-285; 
reference to material on, 
168, 225; south of the 
Nueces, article on, 431-448 

Colonization Papers 1843- 
1845, 76n 

Colorado of Baltimore (brig), 
reference to statistics on, 
503 

Colorado County: in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic for- 
mations in, 20; geologic 
information on, 125; Un- 
ionists in, 470, 472 

Colorado Gazette, location of 
office, 225 

Colorado Navigator, cited, 
225 

Colorado River, 95, 98, 145, 
225, 350, 386, 451, 468; 
Apache forced east to, 198; 
boundary of Indian coun- 
try established along, 202; 
capture of Indians on, 195; 
habitat of Lipan on, 193; 
Raiknitz colony on, 438; 
reference to article on, 
292; reference to project 
on, 164 

Colquitt, Oscar B., reference 
to material on, 162, 283 

Colts, guns in imitation of, 
287, 288 

Columbia, Texas, 145, 388 

Columbia University Library, 
joins Association, 517 

Columbus, Texas, gunmaking 
at, 287 

Comal County, 81, 87; arti- 
cle on, 75-92; celebrates 
founding, 133; in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

Comal Creek, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
89; first settlement on, 75 

Comal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, account of, 425 

Comal River, 77 

Comaltown, Texas, 89 

Comanche County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 
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Comanche Indians, 44, 192, 
194, 204, 209; assistance 
to Ugalde of, 200; at- 
tacked by Parilla Expedi- 
tion, 197; expedition 
among, 380; history of 
cited, 214n, 217; inquiry 
concerning hunters of, 
514; in Milam County; 
370; participate in cele- 
bration, 182, 133; pressure 
on Apache of, 196; pur- 
chase of captive by, 211; 
raids of, 199-200, 204, 205, 
369-370; settlement of, on 
San Saba River, 200n; 
slaughter of Apache by, 
198; trade with at Fred- 
ericksburg, 203 

Comanche Reservation, lo- 
cation of, 44 

Comanchero Trade, article 
on cited, 21ln, 218n 

“Come to the Bower,” 510 

Comfort, Texas, victims 
buried at, 466 

Commerce: between Repub- 
lic of Texas and Belgium, 
284; reference to material 
on, 162; restrictions on, 
436 

Commerce of the Prairies, 
cited, 181 

Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, report of cited, 202n, 
203n, 204n, 205n, 206n, 
210n, 211n, 212n, 213n 

Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, U. S. Senate, 261, 
263 

“Compendium of Texas His- 
tory,” cited, 423 

Compromise of 1850, 384; 
and Texas boundary, 269 

Compton, R. H., 106 

Compton, Mrs. R. H., joins 
Association, 171 

Concho County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 

Concho River: Antelope 
Creek tributary of, 202; 
reference to address on 
early exploration of, 105 

Condensed History of Apache 
and Comanche Indian 
Tribes, cited, 217 

Confederacy: army of, 419, 
474, 476; article on Texas 
during, 449-477; currency 
of, 473; document from 
records of, 189-140; gun- 
makers for, 287-288; in- 
quiry regarding leaders of, 
396; items pertaining to, 
in Library of Congress, 
226; need of ordnance 
plants of, 139; opposition 
to, 449-477; Texas joins, 
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Confederate Indian Tribes, 
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compact of with Prairie 
tribes, 203n 

Conger, Roger Norman, 115 

Congress (U. S.), 54, 166; 
and annexation of Texas, 
article on, 251-268; ap- 
proves Texas Constitution, 
74; biographical directory 
of, reference to, 147; Li- 
brary of, see Library of 
Congress; powers of, and 
annexation, 264; recog- 
nizes Texas, 52; Texas 
delegations in, 220 

Congress of the Republic of 
Texas, reference to secret 
journals of, 150 

Congressional Career of 
Thomas Francis Bayard, 
The, 529 

Congressional Globe, cited, 
252n, 254n, 255n, 256n, 
257n, 258n, 259n, 260n, 
261n, 264n, 265n, 266n, 
268n 

Coninas, 208n 

Connally, H. F., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Connally, Tom: requests bib- 
liography, 147; reference 
to material on biography 
of, 162 

Connecticut, 254n, 258n, 264, 
313, 420 

Connell, E. M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 171 

Conner, John, 100 

Conrey, George, director of 
celebration, 380 

Conroe, Texas, 359; oil field 
of, 15, 19 

Conscription, resistance to, 
472, 478, 475 

Conservation: legislation con- 
cerning, 11; of oil and 
gas, 8; reference to ma- 
terials on, 136, 162, 163 

Constitution of Coahuila and 
Texas, 221, 224, 225 

Constitution of the State of 
West Texas, 226 

Constitution of Texas, 225, 
268, 383 

Constitution of the United 
Mexican States, 225 

Constitution of the United 
States, 54 

Constitutional amendment, 
proposal of to provide for 
railroad commission, 479 

Constitutional Convention, 
1845, reference to book on, 
150 

Constitutional Convention, 
1868-1869, 226 

Constitutionality, of annex- 
ing Texas, Congressional 
debate on, 264 

Contributions to American 
Anthropology and History, 
cited, 191n, 219n 

Convention of 1845, 161 
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Coode, Sir John, drawings 
made from report of, 280 

Cook, Clara G., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Cook, Mrs. Eugene, 
Association, 517 

Cooke, George Badger, 98, 99 

Cooke, R. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 405 

Cooke County, 17; during 
Confederacy, 453-454: geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
geologic information on, 
125; reference to history 
of, 455n 

Cooper, Abby Wheelis: arti- 
ele by, 44-48; contribu- 
tor’s note on, 187 

Cooper, James’ Fenimore, 
reference to statement by, 
241, 243 

Cooper, Oscar Henry, refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

Copeland, J. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Copp, J. A., selects name for 
cedar axe, 249 

Coppini, Pompeo, reference 
to material on, 162 

Cordero, El Teniente, refer- 
ence to manuscript by, 216 

Cordova, Mrs. A. C., 161 

Cordova, Clifton, 161 

Cordova, J. De, see De Cor- 
dova, J. 

Coreth, Rochette R., partici- 
pates in celebration, 134 

Corn, R., 101 


joins 


Corn, 136, 427; cultivation 
of, in early San Saba 
County, 100 

Corona, Leonora, reference 
to material on, 164 

Coronado, Francisco Vas- 


quez de, expedition men- 
tioned, 190 and n, 214n 

Coronado Cuarto Centennial 
Publications, cited, 192n 

Corpus Christi, Texas: In- 
dian depredations around, 
202; reference to article 
on chemical plant at, 138; 
reference to material on, 
162; reference to picture 
of, 381; smuggling near, 
436 

Corpus Christi Gazette, ex- 
tra mentioned, 227 

Corsicana, Texas, 10, 39, 220; 
beginnings of oil produc- 
tion at, 6 

Corsicana Oil Development 
Company, organization of, 


Corsicana Oil Field, 7, 18 

Cortinas, Juan, 178 

Cory, V. L.: book by listed, 
509; reference to article 
by, 278 

Coryell County: geologic in- 
formation on, 125; map 
of, facing 372; reference 
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to history of, 283 

Cos y Lombrana, Don Fran- 
cisco de, reference to ma- 
terial on, 495 

Cosby, Ann, 107 

Cosby, G., attack on Indians 
by, 205 

Cosley, Ann, 106 

Cosmos Club, 284 

Costaies, Gabriel, reference 
to material on, 401, 496 

Costilietos, Lipan chief, 
capture of, 207 

Cotner, Robert C., 106 

Cottle County, geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

Cotton, Godwin B., 225 

Cotton, John F., partnership 
in oil project, 4 

Cotton: cultivation of, 96-97 ; 
statistics on early produc- 
tion of, 93n; mills in Tex- 
as, 425; reference to ma- 
terial on, 136, 137, 163, 383 

Coulter, E. Merton, 385 

Coulter, John B., 508 

Counties: index by, of publi- 
eations of Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology, 124; nam- 


ing of, 116; population 
figures by, in 1847, 117- 
118; reference to history 


of names of, 275; refer- 
ence to material on, 162, 
275; reference to material 
on government of, 164 

Cousins, R. B., reference to 
material on, 163 

Cowboys, reference to mate- 
rial on, 162 

Cox, C. C., diary of cited, 
209n, 215 

Cox, I. J., cited, 198n, 218n 


Craig, George M.,_ inter- 
viewed, 130 

Crane, M. M.: committee 
work of, 481, 482; recol- 


lections of establishment of 
Railroad Commission, 478- 
486; representative to 
freight convention, 485 

Crane, R. C., 140; article by 
listed, 507 

Crane, William C., 
ence to book by, 148 

Crane County, 17, 18; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 


refer- 


geologic information on, 
125 

Creech, Peggy, 107 
Crenshaw, Ollinger, refer- 


ence to article by, 384 

Cretaceous strata: deposition 
of in Texas, 18; forma- 
tions of, 101; oil produc- 
tion from, 15, 18 

Crimm farm, discovery of 
oil on, 14 

Crimmins, M. L., 106, 140, 
156, 311; article by, listed, 
507; catches rattlesnake, 
287; reference to article 


by, 135, 156; reference to 
paper read by, 396 

Crisp, D. H., 503 

Crittenden, Christopher, ref- 
erence to, 118 

Crittenden Compromise, en- 
dorsed in Austin, 467 

Criminal offenses: re- 
ported to Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, 145-146; reference to 
material on, 162 

Crockett, David: humor of, 
276; reference to material 
on biography of, 162; ref- 
erence to portrait of, 288 

Crockett, George Louis, ref- 
erence to book by, 148 

Crockett, John M., agent for 
gunmakers, 288 

Crockett County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 

Croix, Tedoro de: book on 
cited, 199n, 217n; com- 
mand of northern frontier 
assumed by, 198 

Cronica de las Provincias 
Internas de la Nueva Es- 
pana, cited, 217 

Cronica Serafica y Aposto- 
lica, cited, 216 

Crook, George, autobiogra- 
phy of, reviewed, 182-184 

Crosby, Elisha Oscar, review 
of book on, 311-312 

Crosby, Nathan, reference to 
book by, 148 

Crosby, Stephen, as 
commissioner, 422 

Crosby County, geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

Cross, Ruth, reference to 
material on, 164 

Cross Timbers, 454; refer- 
ence to article on, 136, 291 

Crostwait, W. L., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Crowell, Chester, reference 
to material on, 164 

Crowell, Mrs. Evelyn Miller: 
joins Association, 405; ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Crowell, Grace Noll, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Cryer, William H., joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Cuadro descriptivo y com- 
parative de las lenguas in- 
digenas de Mexico, cited, 
217 

Cuartelejo Lipanan, part of 
Lipanans, 192n 

Cuba, experiences of Heze- 
kiah Williams family in, 
361 

Cuelgas de Castro, see Cas- 
tro, Chief Cuelgas de 

Cuervés, Tienda de, article 
on inspection of cited, 215 

Culberson, Charles A., ref- 
erence to material on biog- 
raphy of, 162 


land 


Culberson County, 359; geo- 
logic information on, 125 

Cullens, Daniel, 371 

Cullinan, J. S., installation 
of pipe line system by, 7 

Cullum, C., 316n 

Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, 282 

Cummings, Hubertis, book of 
reviewed, 410-411 

Cummins Creek, 78n 

Cuneo, Mrs. V. A., joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Cunningham, Eugene, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Curale, Micharl, 318n 

Curbelo, Juan, reference to 
material on, 495 

Currie, Texas, discovery of 
oil near, 12 

Curry, Jack E., 107 

Curti, Merle, 313 

Curtis, E. P., inspector gen- 
eral of Eastern District, 
146 

Curtis, Edward S., book by 
cited, 216 

Customhouses of Texas, in- 
quiry about, 510 

Cyclopaedia of American 
Biographies, reference to, 

missionary to the 
Czechs, 236 

Czech Pioneers of the South- 
west, The, 314 

Czechs in Texas: article on, 
236-240; comment on by 
Ed Kilman, 510-511; dis- 
tribution of communities 
of, 511; references to ad- 
dress on, 105; reference to 
education of, 283 


Dabney, E. R., cited, 87n 


Dahlgren, John A., review 
of book on, 185 
Daily C cial Regist 


and Patriot, cited, 321n 

Daily Telegraph, reference 
to index of, 393 

Dalhart, Texas, 398 

Dalhousie Review, cited, 444n 

Dall, Col. Curtis B., joins 
Association, 517 

Dallam County, geologic ref- 
erence to, 125 

Dallas, Alexander James, 410 

Dallas, Texas, 300-301, 382, 
387, 394, 513; G. B. Dea- 
ley’s association with, 141- 
142; history of Naval Air 
Station at, 271; meeting of 
freight convention in, 485; 
newspapers in, 419; refer- 
ence to article on chem- 
ical plant at, 138; refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

Dallas County: in census of 
1847, 117; courthouse, ref- 
erence to picture of, 383; 
geologic reference to, 125; 
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gunmaking in, 288; refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

Dallas County Historical So- 
ciety, 497 

Dallas Herald, 
quoted, 394; 
index of, 393 

Dallas Historical 
142, 278, 333 

Dallas Little Theater, 381 

Dallas News, 419, 497; cited, 
128-129, 271, 276, 486n; 
Dealey’s editorship of, 141- 
142; establishment of, 330; 
files of, 423; reference to 
article on, 300; reference 
to index of, 393 

Dallas Public Library, ref- 
erence to picture of, 382 

Dalrymple, John, joins As- 
sociation, 173 

Damon, H. G., organization 
of oil company by, 6 

Damon, Sarah L., 386 

Damon Mound, 2 

Dance Brothers, gunmakers, 
287 

Dances, 273, 371 

Daniel, James M., chart by, 
502-504 

Daniell, Lewis E., reference 
to work by, 148 

Daniels, Jonathan, 
276 

Darst Creek, Texas, oil dis- 
covered at, 13 

Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas, publication of, 
169 


388, 389; 
reference to 


Society, 


quoted, 


Davenport, Harbert, 105, 
891; article by, 489-492; 
cited, 3238n, 326n, 327n, 


431n; speaker at celebra- 
tion, 165; views of, on soil 
south of Nueces, 447 

Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 
105 

Davey, M. A., Sr., joins As- 
sociation, 405 

Davidson, John, organization 
of oil company by, 6 

Davidson, Quincey, census 
figures on, 93n 

Davis, Cindy Lena, 106 

Davis, D. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 517 

Davis, E. Adams, book of, 
reviewed, 412-413 

Davis, Edmund J.: defeated 
by Coke, 428; leads force 
against Laredo, 451; ref- 
erence to material on biog- 
raphy of, 162; Union sup- 
porter, 451 

Davis, Garrett, 264 

Davis, George W., 467n 

Davis, J. Frank, reference 
to material on, 164 

Davis, Jefferson, 452, 457, 
468, 526 

Davis, John T., 98 
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Davis, Mollie E. Moore, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Davis, Thomas C., joins As- 
sociation, 173 

Davis, W. T., joins Associa- 
tion, 516 

Davis Contest, reference to 
material on, 161 

Davis Mountains State Park, 
reference to material on, 
162 


Dawson County, 509; geo- 
logic formations in, 21, 
125 


Dawson-Watson, Dawson, 
reference to material on, 
162 

Day, Mr. —, 352 

Dayton, W. L., 264, 265 

Deaf Smith County, 
geologic 
125 


156; 
information on, 


De Aguayo, Marquez de San 
Miguel, see Aguayo, Mar- 
quez de San Miguel de 

Dealey, E. M. (Ted), 115: 
elected president of Dal- 
las News, 331 

Dealey, George Bannerman: 
account of life of, 141- 
143; article on, 329-334; 
and the preservation of 
Texas history, 497-499; as 
publisher of Dallas News, 
429; reference to article 
on, 300-301; service of, to 
Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, 141 

De Almazan, Fernando Pe- 
rez, see Almazan, Fernan- 
do Perez de 

De Anza, Don Juan Bautis- 
ta, book on Indian policy 
of cited, 198n 

Dean, H. Truman, joins As- 
sociation, 173 

De Benavides, Alonso, 
Benavides, Alonso de 

Debt of Texas, 257-258, 259, 
260, 261; issue in annex- 
ation, 265-266; provision 
regarding in annexation 
resolution, 268; and public 
lands, 267 

Debts: in 1857, 422; public, 
253, 255 

De Bustillo y Zevallos, see 


see 


Bustillo y Zevallos, Juan 
Antonio de 
Decatur, Texas, arrest of 


Unionists at, 455 

Declaration of Independence, 
52; book on signers of, 
277; commemorated, 379; 
reference to material on, 
163 

Declaration on Taking up 
Arms of November 7, 1835, 
227 

De Cordova, J., 99; cited, 
93n, 103; Texas maps of 
mentioned, 512 
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De Croix, Teodoro, see Croix, 
Teodoro de 

Defense Act of 1940, 271 

Degenera, Eduard, 299 

DeGolyer, E., interest of in 
ceil history, 123 

DeGolyer, Homer L., 288 

De Leon, Mexico, Lipan on 
frontiers of, 200 

Dellinger, James M., joins 
Association, 173 

Del Rio, Texas, 581 

Delta County, geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

De Mendoza, Juan Domin- 
gues, sce Mendesa, Juan 
Domingues de 

De Mézieres, Athanase, sce 
Mézieres, Athanase de 

Democrat (Austin), 74 

Democratic Convention of 
1890, nomination of J. 5 
Hogg by, 481 

Democratic Party: proposal 
for railroad commission 
by, 479; reference io, 155; 
reference to book on, 310 

Democracy in the South, ref- 
erence to speech on, 595 

Denhardt, Robert, cited, 
191n, 218 

Denis, Douglas, joins Asso- 
ciation, 170 

Denison, Texas, 582 

Denison Daily News, refer- 
ence to index of, 393 

Denison Sunday Gazettecr, 
reference to index of, 393 

Denman, W. S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 407 

Denman, Mrs. W. S., joins 
Association, 407 

Denny, Ann, 107 

Denny, Thomas H., quoted, 
386 

Dent, Charles H., joins As- 
sociation, 406 

Denton County: in census of 
1847, 117; durin Confed- 
eracy, 453, 455; geologic 
formations in, 21, 125 

De Onate, Juan, see Onate, 
Juan de 

Department of Texas, arti- 
cle on cited, 206n, 215 

Depredations on the Texas 
Frontier, cited, 205n 

“Der Tag des Herrn,” 133 

Der Pionier, 306-508 

Dercreux, James M., joins 
Association, 517 

De Rivera, sce Rivera, Pedro 
de 

Dernieres decouvertes dans 
VAmerique Septentrionale 
de M. de La Salle, 224 

Derrotero de la Expedicién 
en la Provincia de los Tex- 
as, 224 

Desdemona, Texas, discovery 
of oil at, 11 
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De Shields, James T.: cited, 
217, 370n; reference to 
book by, 148 

Des Moines River, 367n 

De Sosa, Castano, Expedi- 
tion of, sce Sosa, Castano 
de, Expedition of 

De Soto Expedition, see Soto, 
De, Expedition 

Dethardt (brig), 81n 

De Urrutia, Don Joseph, see 
Urrutia, Don Joseph de 

Deutsche Schnellpost (New 
York), 307 

Deutsche Zeitung (New 
York), 307 

Dever, Holestien H., 286 

Dever, Phillip, study of, 286 

Devil’s River, attack on In- 
dians near, 206 

Devine, T. J., 458n 

DeWitt, Green, early money 
issued by, 507 

De Witt County, 76n; in 
census of 1847, 117; geo- 
logic formations in, 20; 
geologic information on, 
125; urging of martial 
law in, 474 

Dewson, Francis Alexander, 
sketch of, 346-348 

Dewson’s Ersaatz Anthology 
of Poetry, 347 

Dewson’s Miraculous Book 
of the Moon, 347 

Dexter, A., 316n 

De Zavala, Adina, see Za- 
vala, Adina de 

Diablo Mountains, attack on 
Indians in, 213 

Diario y Derrotero, 224 

Diaz, Rafael, reference to 
material on, 164 

Dickens County, geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

Dickey, Dallas C., book by 
reviewed, 408-410 

Dickinson, A. G., letter to 
cited, 473 

Dickinson, Emily, 348 

Dickinson High School, joins 
Association, 303 

Dickson, Elsie Ophelia, 107 

Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, reference to, 94n, 
159, 452n 

Die Cypresse und Gesammelte 
Schriften, 77n; cited, 79n, 
83n, 84n, 86n 

“Die Himmel Quehmen,” 133 

Dierolf, Arthur, 413 

Dies, Martin, reference to 
biography of, 162 

Digges, Eugene, 115 

Dillon, Josephine Susan, 289 

Dime novel, comment on ar- 
ticle on, 290 

Dimick, Howard T., refer- 
ence to article by, 135 

Dimitt, Phillip, 158, 322 

Dimmit County: geologic 
formations of, 20; geologic 


information on, 125; his- 
torical note on cited, 219; 
reference to material on, 
162 

Dimmitt, Le Noir, 107, 161 

Diplomatic correspondence, 
reference to book on, 148 

Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, 
cited, 441n, 444n, 445n, 
446n 

Diplomatic relations, be- 
tween Republic of Texas 
and Belgium, 284-285; be- 
tween U. S. and Mexico, 
219 

Divided We Stand, 310 

Dixie Grays, 471n 

Dixie Rangers, 471n 

Dixon, Royal, reference to 
material on, 164 

Dobbler, F. W., 465 

Dobie, Dudley, 105, 106, 116; 
cited, 350n, 353n, 354n, 
355n, 356n, 358n; receives 
grant, 378; with Du Pont, 
377 

Dobie, Mrs. Dudley, 106 

Dobie, J. Frank, reference 
to material on, 164 

Dockery, W. D., joins Asso- 
ciation, 303 

Dodge City, Kansas, end of 
Chisholm Trail, 358 

Dog Cafion, Indian fight in, 
210 

Dog Irons, reference to 
manuscript on, 395 

Domenech, Abbé E. H. D., 
cited, 203n, 214 

Donecker, Frances, 115 

Donegan, James J., 319n 

Donelson, Andrew Jackson, 
49, 70, 72; papers of, 230; 
visits Houston, 73 

Donley County, geologic in- 
formation on, 125 

Donop, Louis von, 300 

Dooley, M. A.: chief justice, 
82, 87; New Braunfels set- 
tler, 91 

Dos Passos, John, essay 
mentioned, 348 

Douai, Karl A. D., 300 

Double Log Cabin, reference 
to, 155 

Dougherty, Mrs. N. Starks, 
joins Association, 172 

Douglas, Juanita, 106, 159 

Douglas, Stephen A., 252, 
262, 264, 266; annexation 
resolution of, 256; infor- 
mation on, 255n 

Douglas, William Pitt, plan- 
tation of, 335-336 

Douglas aircraft plant, 119 

Douglas Cemetery, 336 

Douglass, Kelsey, money is- 
sued by, 507 

Douthitt, Mrs. J. W., 115; 
joins Association, 170 

Dowdey, Clifford, 526 


Dowling, Richar> ~... 
terest in oil leases, 4; ref- 
erence to biography of, 162 

Downie, Janet, reference to 
material on, 162 

Doyle, Gerry, joins Associa- 
tion, 170 

Dozier, Billy, 107 

Dreiss, Gustav, 

Dresbach, Glenn Ward, rcf- 
erence to material on, 164 

Dresel, Emil, 300 

Dresel, Julius, 300 

Dresel, Rudolph, 209 

Drewry, Elizabeth, 
from, 145-147 

Dreyfuss, Sel, joins Associa- 
tion, 517 

Driftwood, Texas, 360 

Driscoll, Mrs. Clara, refer- 
ence to biography of, 162 

Dromgcole, G. C., 252, 262, 
264; information on, 259n 

Drouct, Nicholas, coloniza- 
tion grant of, 441-442n 

Dryden, William G., 153 

Du Bose, W. P., 318n 

Dubuis, Claudius Marie, 86 

Dueos, Armand, and French 
colonies, 446; receives 
grant, 75n 

Duff, James: expedition of, 
465; sent to Fredericks- 
burg, 464 

Duffau, F. T., clected coun- 
ty clerk, 373 

Dullnig, George, 5, 6, 18 

Dunean, J. Bruce, 105 

Dunean, Merle (Mrs. J. 
Bruce), 105, 106 

Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 115 

Dunn, Catherine, 107 

Dunn, Nerma Marie, 107 

Dunn, W. D., 316, 317 

Dunn, W. E., cited, 
194n, 196n, 218 

Du Pont, Henry B., histor- 
ical projects of, 377-378 

Durango, Mexico, bounty for 
Indian hunters offered by, 
514 

Durbeck, Wm. E., joins As- 
sociation, 404 

Durrill, Everett Lee, 
Association, 514 

Dusek, C. O., joins Associa- 
tion, 303 

Duties, exemption from in 
colonization contract, 438 

Duval, John C.: cited, 323n; 
reference to material on, 
164 

Duval, Thomas H., 468n; 
during Confederacy, 469; 
quotations from diary of, 
469 

Duval, Mrs. T. H., 468n 

Duval County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21, 125; 
oil discovered in, 9 

Dye, —, mayor of Browns- 
ville, 462 


letter 


193, 


joins 


Index 


Dykes, J. C., 115; comment 
on article by, 290 


Eagle Flats, reference to ar- 
ticle on, 292 

Eagle Ford shale, 18 

Pass, inquiry about, 


Eagle Springs, crossing at, 
212, 213 

Faker, Ira C., reference to 
biography of, 162 

Eakle, Betty Brooke, 530; 
review by, 311, 414-415 

Eanes, J. R., request of, 163 

Earl, T., cited, 439n, 440n, 
441n, 442n 

Earle, —, cotton mill of, 425 

Early Explorations and Mis- 
sion Establishments in 
Texas, cited, 217 

Early Times in Tevas, cited, 
326n 

East, Jim, 125 

East Mountain, Texas, 272 

East Texas, 382; geologic 
features of, 19; introduc- 
tion of new machines in- 
to, 339; oil production in, 
23-24; reference to article 
on timbered plains of, 136; 
reference to book on, 148; 
reference to history of, 
274; slavery in, 422 

East Texas Oil Field, 3; dis- 
covery of, 14; formation 
of, 18; production in, 14- 
15, 20 

Easter fires, 132, 133 

Eastland County: gasoline 
business in, 12; geologic 
formations in, 21, 125 


Easton, Hamilton P., 129; 
quoted, 130 
Easton, Robert, joins Asso- 


ciation, 303 

Eastus, Clyde, rules on use 
of reproductions of cur- 
rency, 128 

Eblen, Annie, 101 

Ector County, 18; geologic 
formations in, 21; geo- 
logic information on, 125 

Economic Geology, list of 
articles on, 295-296 

Economic history and devel- 


opment of Texas, refer- 
ences to articles on, 136- 
139 
Edinburg, Texas, Confeder- 
ate troops at, 462 
Edmunda, Ernestine, joins 


Association, 173 

Education: in Burning Bush 
colony, 341; in San Saba 
County, 101, 102; of 
Czechs in Texas, 283; ref- 
erences to material on, 
163; sponsored by Episco- 
pal church, 151; status of 
in 1867, 352; under Freed- 
men’s Bureau, 145 


545 


Educators, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163 


Edwards, Nannie, manu- 
script by, 507 
Edwards County, geologic 


information on, 125 

Edwards lime, oil formation 
in, 15, 18 

Edwards Plateau: descrip- 
tion of, 423; reference to 
articles on, 136, 137, 293, 
296 

i. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, 377 

Lighth Census of the United 
States, 1869, cited, 103 

Eilers, William, reference to 
material on, 163 

Eisenhower, Dwight, refer- 
ence to biography of, 162 

Eisenlohr, Edward, reference 
to material on, 162 

El Atascoso, 490 

El Camino Militar, 
on cited, 218 

EI! Orcoquisac, notes on, 489- 
490 


article 


El Paso, Texas, 1, 210; Apa- 
che hostilities against, 191, 
209; article on Civil War 
in mentioned, 507; book 
en beginnings of settle- 
ment near cited, 217; de- 
scription of, 400; explor- 
ing expedition to, 202; 
mail to, 289; molested by 
Mescalero and other bands, 
209; peace negotiations at, 
211; reference to material 
on, 162, 382, 384 

El Paso County: geologic in- 
formation on, 125; refer- 
ence to article on, 291 

El Paso Daily Herald, refer- 
ence to index of, 394 

El Paso Evening Tribune, 
reference to index of, 394 

El Paso Herald, reference to 
index of, 393 

El Paso Sunday Telegraph, 
reference to index of, 394 

El Paso Times: reference to 
article in, 291; reference 
to index of, 393, 394 

El Sal del Rey, 500 

Eldridge, J. R. B., 319n 

Elections: first of Republic, 
51-52; of 1860, 384; of 
1873, 428; presidential, of 
1844, effect on annexation, 
251-252; reference to ma- 
terial on laws on, 163 

Electra, Texas: article on, 
44-48; celebrates anniver- 
sary of oil discovery, 158; 
construction of gasoline 
plant at, 11; discovery of 
oil at, 10 

Electra Land and Coloniza- 
tion Company, 45 

Electra Oil Field, statistics 
on, 47 
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Electra Public Library, joins 
Association, 405 

Electric power, reference to 
article on, 137 

Eleemosynary Institutions, 
reference to material on, 
163 

Elfer, Morris, writing of 
Madame Candelaria by, 346 

Elgin, Texas, Czechs in, 238 

Elizabethan Studies and oth- 
er Essays, 186 

Ellenberger lime, 17 

Ellinger, Texas, Czechs in, 


238 

Elliot, Charles, 72; proposal 
by, 71 

Elliot, Jacob, 388 

Elliott, Claude, 106, 108, 115; 
article by, 315-328, 449- 
477; contributor’s note on, 
416 

Elliott, Margaret A., refer- 
ence to article by, 140 

Ellis County, geologic infor- 
mation on, 125 

Ellison, G. or Z., letter from, 
383 

Elm Fork, 386 

Elmendorf, Texas, 289 

Elmo, Texas, reference to, 
291 

Elmore family, 94 

Elser, Frank, reference to 
material on, 164 

Elsworth, Kansas, end of 
Chisholm Trail at, 358 

Elwood, —, 349 

Elyria (Ohio) Republican, 
reference to article in, 399 

Emancipation, conditions of, 
442 

Emancipation, Genius of 
Universal, 442 

Embassy, French, reference 
to material on, 161 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 276 

Emigrant Roads, citation to 
article on, 218 

Emigration: provisions need- 
ed for, 443; to western 
counties of Texas, 422 

Emme, Eugene M., reference 
to writing of, 271 

Emmett, Chris, 116; presents 
maps to Association, 280; 
reference to material on, 
164 

Empresario system, 433, 435; 
contracts under, 441, 444; 
grants by Tamaulipas un- 
der, 438-439 

Encinal County, brand rec- 
ords of, 134 

Encyclopedia Americana, ref- 
erence to, 148 

Encyclopedia Slavonica, 314 

England: and annexation of 
Texas, 68, 70-71, 502; cir- 
culation of Almanac _ in, 
428; desire to establish 


Index 


protectorate, 50; possibil- 
ity of war with, 54; pro- 
posed colonies of, 445, 446; 
Texas treaty with, 56 

Enon, Texas, 272 

Episcopal Church, mission- 
ary of, 151 

Epperson, B. H., 467n; and 
Confederacy, 452; and 
Peace Party, 454; letter 
to cited, 476 

Erath County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125 

Erickson, G., gunmaker, 288 

Ervendberg, L. C., 85, 86, 
92n; conducts Protestant 
services, 83-84; continues 
as pastor, 86; payment of, 
84 

Escand6én, José de, conquests 
of, 198n 

Escudero, José Augustin de, 
180-181 

Espasa Calpe Enciclopedia, 
reference to, 275 

Espejo, Antonio de, expedi- 
tion of, 190 

Espinosa, Fray Isidro de, 224 

Esposicién al Publico sobre 
los Asuntos de Tejas, 225 

Essays in Historical Anthro- 
pology, cited, 189n, 190n, 

Estell, John W., 320n 

Estes, Dorothy W., 107; as- 
sists in meeting, 403 

Estill, H. F., reference to 
material on, 163 

Estill, Julia: directs pag- 
eant, 133; reference to ar- 
ticle by, 395 

Etablissement de la foy dans 
la Nouvelle France, 223 

Etheredge, Emma, director 
of celebration, 380 

Etter, Texas, reference to 
article on chemical plant 
at, 138 

Eubanks, L., 318n 

Evans, Katherine S.: article 
by, 487-488; joins Associa- 
tion, 302 

Evans, Luther H., 105, 106, 
273; article by, 220-235; 
contributor’s note on, 314 

Evans, Sewell W., 413 

Evans, Snider, Bewell Cattle 
Company, 353 

Everett, John F., 319n 

Everett, Raymond, reference 
to material on, 162 

Ewell, Capt. —, 210 

Experiment in Rebellion, re- 
view of, 526-527 

Explorations in Texas, book 
on cited, 214 

Extension Loan Library, U. 
of T., list of materials in, 
161 


Factories, in early Texas, 
400 

Fairchild, Wilma Belden, ref- 
erence to article by, 135- 
136 

Fairs, reference to material 
on, 163 

Falkner, Mrs. J. M., joins 
Association, 303 

Falls County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 125; map 
of, facing 372 

Falvel, Luke A., 504 

Falvella, James W., joins 
Association, 406 

Family Welfare Bureau, 332 

Fannin, James W., 323-324; 
organizes artillery force, 
322; reference to biogra- 
phy of, 162; retreat of, 
324; surrender of, 326-327 

Fannin County, 17, 386, 
467n; in census of 1847, 
117; geologic information 
on, 126; reference to ma- 
terial on, 162 

Faraone, name applied to 
Apache, 192 

Farar, Henry, 101 

Farb, Hortense L., 107 

Farm Security Administra- 
tion, 232 

Farm Tenancy, reference to 
material on, 163 

Farmers: organizations of, 
398, 484; in Texas, 423 

Farr, D. H., letter of cited, 
463n 

Farrow, Marion Humphreys, 
310 

Farson, Duke M., 335, 337, 
338, 340, 342 

Fault Line, oil play in, 12; 
production of oil along, 20 

Faust, Martin, speaker at 
celebration, 132 

Fay, Sidney B., 313 

Fayette County, 386, 511; in 
census of 1847, 117; Civil 
War difficulties in, 469- 
470, 471, 474-475; Czech 
settlements in, 238; geo- 
logic formations in, 20; 
geologic information on, 
126; reference to book on, 
78n ; Unionist activities in, 
472, 473 

Fayette Guards, 475 

Fayetteville Home Guards, 
471n 

Fearn, R. Lee, 316n, 317n, 
319n 

Federal Control of the West- 
ern Apaches, cited, 189n, 
190n, 217 

Federal Indian Policy, arti- 
cle on cited, 202n, 211n, 
218, 219 

Federal Interstate Commerce 
Act, 478 


Felgar, Robert P., cited, 385, 
450n, 452n 
Feltz, Ferdinand P., 413 
Fence Cutter’s War, refer- 
ence to material on, 163 
Fenner, Joseph, 328 
Ferdinand (brig), 76>, 81n 
Ferdinand VII, 224 
Ferguson, Dan, 105, 116; 
contribution of, 281-283 
Ferguson, Mrs. Dan, 116 
Ferguson, James E., 94, 519- 
520; administration, refer- 
ence to material on, 163; 
reference to biography of, 
162 


Ferguson, Rev. James Ed- 
ward, 94 

Ferguson, Mrs. Miriam 
Amanda, 162, 519-520 

Fergusons of Texas, The, 
review of, 519-520 

Fernandez, Felix, 435 

Ferris, Warren Angus, ref- 
erences to letters of, 385- 
389 

Fiedler, A. M., speech of, 133 

Field and Laboratory, cited, 
431n; list of articles in, 
278 

Fields, Dorothy Louise, 107; 
reference to thesis by, 283 

Fields, Stephen J., ruling of 
cited, 483 

— Hugh, with Du Pont, 


Cavalry, book concern- 
ing cited, 206n, 217 

Fifty Texas Rarities, 222 

Filibustering, heyday of, 230 

Firearms, collection of, 155 

Fischer, Augustus, 88 

Fisher, Mrs. Harold, joins 
Association, 170 

Fishing Industry, reference 
to thesis on, 283 

Fisher, Jorge, 237 

Fisher, William S., 58 

Fisher County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 126 

Fisher and Miller Grant, 76, 
80n, 92 

Fisk, Josiah, 467n, 468 

Fiske, John, 147 

Fitzpatrick, Alva: family of, 
94; letter of, 93-97 

Fitzpatrick, Benjamin, 94 

Fitzpatrick, Frances, 94 

Fitzpatrick, J. Kelly, 94 

Fitzpatrick, Joseph, 94 

Fitzpatrick, Phillips, 94; let- 
ter to, 95-97 

Fitzpatrick, William, 96 

Flag, first, of Texas Inde- 
pendence, 158 

Flake’s Bulletin, reference to 
index of, 393 

Flanagan, J. W., joins As- 
sociation, 407 

Flash (schooner), reference 
to statistics on, 504 
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Flato, Mrs. Franklin, joins 
Association, 406 

Flatonia, Texas, Czechs in, 
238 

Fleeson, Isaac N., 158 

Fleming, Jerry W., 98, 101 

Fleming, Lamar, Jr., joins 
Association, 406 

Fleming San Saba Irrigation 
Company, 100 

Fletcher, Herbert T., 104, 
106, 115, 116; article by, 
344-348 ; contributor’s note 
on, 416-417; publisher of 
Texas, 1844-45, 345 

Flewellen, J. P., letter to 
cited, 472n 

Flintoff, I., 152-153 

Flintoff, T., portrait paint- 
er, 152-153 

Flood, on Little River, 368, 
375 


Flora (schooner), reference 
to statistics on, 504 

Flora of Texas, book on 
listed, 509 

Flores, Chief José Maria, 
killing of, 210n 

Flores, Nicholas, pursuit of 
Indians by, 194 

Florida, 54, 230 

Flournoy, George M., 467n 

Flournoy, S. W., 318n 

Flowers, reference to mate- 
rial on, 162 

Floyd County, geologic in- 
formation on, 126 

Foard County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 126 

Folk music, reference to ma- 
terial on, 164 

Folklore, book on Mexican, 
reviewed, 412-413; refer- 
ence to book on, 274; ref- 
erence to material on, 163; 
stories in South Lake oil 
field, 28-30, 34-35; Texas 
Folklore Society, reference 
to material on, 163 

Food, of first settlers in Mi- 
lam County, 369 

Food Administration, 235 

Forbes, —, 320 

Forbes, Douglas W., joins 
Association, 517 

Forcke, A., 87, 89 

Ford, Judge —, 375 

Ford, Cyrus, 100 

Ford, Gus L., book by cited, 
349n, 362n 

Ford, Guy Stanton, 116; 
quoted, 112 

Ford, Salmon, 100 

Ford, T. W., 156 

Foreign influence, reference 
to material on, 163 

Foreman, Grant, 178 

Forest industries, reference 
to material on, 136-139, 
163 
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Fort Bend County, 511; in 
census of 1847, 117; geo- 
logic formations in, 20, 
21; geologic information 
on, 126 

Fort Brown, 122; during 
Confederacy, 460, 461, 462; 
reference to picture of, 382 

Fort Chadbourne, reference 
to article on, 143 

Fort Clark, 156, 465; Indian 
raids around, 207 

Fort Davis, 211; depreda- 
tions around, 210, 212; rec- 
ommendation of Indian 
agency at, 210; scene at, 
reference to picture of, 
382 

Fort Griffin, Texas, band of 
Tonkawa living near, 203 

Fort Houston Park, naming 
of, 279 

Fort Inge, 289 

Fort McIntosh, complaint 
about Indians, 205 

Fort McKavett, reference to 
information on, 273 

Fort Martin Scott, building 
of, 133 

Fort Mason, Texas: agree- 
ment of Lipans to move 
near, 203; attack on In- 
dians by men from, 206 

Fort Merrill, 205 

Fort Parker, restoration of, 
129 

Fort Quitman, attack on 
stage near, 213 

Fort Sill, stolen cattle tak- 
en to, 206 

Fort Stanton, 210; Apache 
control at, 213; Mescalero 
reservation at, 211, 212 

Fort Thorn, 210 

Fort Worth, Texas: descrip- 
tion of, 400; pictures of, 
382; reference to article 
on chemical plant at, 138; 
reference to material on, 


Fort Worth Daily Gazette, 
reference to index of, 393 

Fort Worth-Dallas Pike, 395 

Fort Worth Democrat, ref- 
erence to index of, 393 

Fort Worth and Denver 
Railroad, construction of, 
44 

Fort Worth Gazette, refer- 
ence to article in, 296 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
129 

Forts, reference to material 
on, 162 

Fortune, Jan Isabelle, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Foscue, E. J., cited, 431n, 
438n, 437n 

Foster, E. H., 252, 262; in- 
formation on, 259n 

Foster, Elizabeth, 107 

Foster, Elizabeth A., 313 
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Foster, Walter, 106; joins 
Association, 171 

Fountain, O. A., 285 

Fowles, Harriett V., joins 
Association, 405 

Fox, Joseph J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 407 

Fox, Oscar J., 157; refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

France, agents of encounter 
Apaches, 193; colonies 
posed, 445, 446; opposes 
annexation, 50, 68; and 
Texas connection, 231; 
Texas treaty with, 56 

Francis, Mrs. D. G., joins 
Association, 405 

Francis, Mary E., joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Frank, Anton J., 106; sends 
article to Association, 131 

Frank, Jacob C., 413 

Frank Leslie Magazine, 353 

Franklin, John D., 107 

Franklin County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 126 

Frantz, Mrs. Helen, 509 

Frantz, Joe B., 105, 107 

Fraser, Mrs. —, 371 

Fredericksburg, Texas, 92, 
459; account of celebra- 
tion at, 132-134, 169; Con- 
federates in, 453; Indians 
at, 202, 203, 210n; news- 
paper at, 383; rangers in, 
464; reference to speech 
on, 145; story of early 
days in, 144; Union sym- 
pathizers in, 462 

Fredericksburg Southern Aid 
Society, activities of, 466 

Fredonian Rebellion, 494 

“Free grass question,” men- 
tion of, 478 

Free Methodists, organiza- 
tion of Burning Bush so- 
ciety by, 335 

Freedmen’s Bureau, 234; or- 
ganization of, 145 

Freeport, Texas, reference to 
article on chemical plant 
at, 138 

Freestone, Eli, 9S 

Freestone County: geologic 
formations in, 20, 21; geo- 
logic information on, 126 

Freidenker (Milwaukee), 307 

Freie Presse Fur Texas, ac- 
quired by University li- 
brary, 383; reference to 
index of, 393 

Freight rates: convention 
on, 485; regulation of as 
political issue, 478 

Frelsburg, Texas, German 
settlement at, 78n; Ger- 
man unionist meeting at, 
473 

French, Alice, reference to 
thesis on, 283 


Index 


French and Indian’ war, 
mentioned, 411 

Freytag, Walter P., joins 
Association, 303 

Friday Mountain Ranch, 
party at, 377 

Friend, Llerena, article by 
cited, 268n 

Frio County: geologic for- 
mations of, 20, 21; geo- 
logic information on, 126 

Frio River, 76; Lipan Apa- 
che on, 197n 

Froebel, Julius, 300 

Frontier: article on cited, 
201, 210, 218; book on 
cited, 204n; defense of, 
202, 209, 218; depredations 
on, 216; letters from, book 
cited, 214; northern of 
New Spain, book on cited, 
217; references to life on, 
151, 163; Rio Grande, ef- 
forts to settle, 435 

Frontier, Naturalists of the, 
cited, 120 

Frontier Times, reference to, 
135, 274, 349, 350, 351 

Frontiers, Forgotten, cited, 
198n, 217 

Frost, Miss Marie L., joins 
Association, 171 

Fruit industry, 122n; effect 
of temperature on, 121, 
387; reference to material 
on, 162, 163, 382 

Frying Pan Ranch, 175 

Fuchs, Adolph, 157 

Fuchs, Frieda, 157 

Fuchs, John R., 157 

Fuchs, Louise, 157 

Fulkerson, Katherine H., 
367n 

Fuller, Isaiah D., 316n; 
elected temporary chair- 
man, 317n 

Fulmore, Z. T., reference to 
book by, 275 

Funesta Nueva, 227 

Fuqua, W. H., reference to 
picture of, 382 

Furniture (pioneer) collec- 
tion of, 155 


Gabel, Leona C., 313 

Gaines County, 18, 509; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
geologic information on, 
126 

Gaines Ferry, 374n 

Gainesville, Texas, 382; ref- 
erence to hanging at, 
455n; Unionist activities 
at, 454 

Galano, Patricio Rodriguez, 
401 

Galey, John H., 38, 39; oil 
contractor, 6 

Galveston, Texas, 4, 40, 78n, 
221, 229, 361, 388; arrival 
of Czech families, 237; bib- 
liographica] information on, 


135; Confederate victory 
at, 474; description of, 
399; evacuation of, 419, 
426; foreign ships in port 
of, 60; Hotel Galvez, ref- 
erence to picture of, 381; 
imprints mentioned, 233; 
inquiry about, 510, 512; 
Mosquito fleet, reference to 
picture of, 381; newspaper 
in, 419; as railroad cen- 
ter, 422; reference to ma- 
terial on, 162, 296; refer- 
ence to article on postal 
activity at, 280; Unionist 
plans for, 454 

Galveston of Baltimore 
(brig), reference to sta- 
tistics on, 503 

Galveston Bay, 280 

Galveston County: in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21; geo- 
logic information on, 126 

Galveston Daily News: ref- 
erence to, 144; reference 
to index of, 394 

Galveston Island, 230 

Galveston Journal, quoted, 
152 

Galveston News, 829, 419, 
426; cited, 152, 474; ref- 
erence to article in, 296 

Galveston Tri-Weekly News: 
cited, 459n, 462n, 468n; 
reference to, 456 and n 

Galveston Tribune, reference 
to index of, 394 

Gambling, at Sour Lake, 
Texas, 25, 35 

Gambrell, Herbert P., 104, 
106, 108, 391; reference to 
thesis by, 283 

Gambrell, Mrs. Herbert, on 
Historical and Library 
Commission, 271 

Gammel, H. P. N., cited, 
82n, 87n, 

Gano, Richard M., inquiry 
regarding, 396 

Garcia Collection, reference 
to, 163, 275 

Gard, Wayne, 287; joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Gardner, D. B., reference to 
article on, 140 

Garland, John, letter from 
cited, 210n 

Garner, J. O., joins Associa- 
tion, 516 

Garner, John N., reference 
to biography of, 162 

Garrett, Alexander C., ref- 
erence to biography of, 162 

Garrett, Miss Harriet, joins 
Association, 403 

Garrett, Pat, 175 

Garrison, George P., cited, 
148, 441n, 444n, 445n, 446n 

Gary, Hampson, 105; article 
by cited, 268; clipping sent 
by, 276; reference to arti- 


cle by, 148; requested bib- 
liography, 147 

Garza, Maria Antonio Vera- 
mendi, 77 

Garza, Rafael C., sells Jand 
to Adelsverein, 77 

Garza County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 126 

Gas: development and utili- 
zation of, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14; as feature of Sour 
Lake oil field, 30-31; in- 
dustry, references to arti- 
cles on, 136-139; reserves 
in Panhandle, 13; seep- 
ages, use by Indians in re- 
ligious ceremonial, a 
value of computed, 5; 
wells, classificiation of, 11 

Gasoline: development of 
business in, 12; industry, 
first appearance of in 
state, 11; plants, number 
in Texas, 1 

Gaston Independent School 
District, joins Association, 
403 

Gateley, Jack H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 303 

Gates Company, 471n 

Gazette de Tamaulipas, 438 

Gazetteer of Texas, refer- 
ence to article on, 278 

Geary, John White, 410 

Gefer, Wilhelm, survey of 
mentioned, 102 

Geintzen, F., 107 

Geiser, Bessie Teeple, refer- 
ence to article by, 278 

Geiser, Raymond, 107 

Geiser, Samuel Wood, 391; 
book of reviewed, 408; 
cited, 120, 164-165, 425; 
editor, 278; inquiry from, 
120; letter to, quoted, 
385-389; reference to arti- 
cle by, 278; sketch by, 297- 
300 

General Land Office, Texas, 
see Land Office 

Generals, of Texas, 426 

Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation, 442 

Geographic names, _ refer- 
ences to articles on, 296 

Geographic notes on Spanish 
Texas, see Spanish Texas, 
Geographic notes on 

Geographical Review, refer- 
ente to article in, 136 

Geography: list of writings 
on, 291-295; reference to 
article on, 136 

Geological Survey, State, 300 

Geology: Bureau of Econom- 
ic, publications of, 124- 
128; importance of as his- 
torical background, 124; 
investigations cited, 103; 
list of writings on, 291- 
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296; reference to material 
on, 163 

George, Anna E., reference 
to material on, 164 

George, R. B., joins Associa- 
tion, 518 

Georgetown, Texas, 101, 
252; booklet concerning 
founding of cited, 513 

“Georgia Battalion,” compo- 
sition of, 323 

Georgia R.R. & Banking Co. 
vs. Smith et al., cited, 
433 

Georgia Railroad Commis- 
sion, Texas bill medeled 
after, 479; constitutional- 
ity of, 483 

Georgian, cited, 216n 

German language: newspa- 
pers published in, 383; 
Texas Almanac translated 
into, 428 

German Pioneers in Texas, 
cited, 465n 

German settlers: article on 
relations with Indians cit- 
ed, 203n, 218; celebrations 
honoring pioneers, 132-134; 
colonization by, 437; dur- 
ing Confederacy, 457, 463 
and n, 474; contribution 
to music in Texas, refer- 
ence to article on, 132; 
lore of, reference to arti- 
cle on, 157; massacre of, 
465-466; newspaper for, 
383; in politics, citation 
to thesis on, 466n; settle- 
ments of, article on, 75- 
92, 187; work on, 313 

German Union of Texas, 
membership in of Freder- 
ick Lemsky, 510 

Germany, E. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 517 

Gervin, Henry, 82 

Ghost towns, reference to 
material on, 162 

Gibbons, James P., 106 

Giberson, Mrs. Sallie Glass- 
cock, 116 

Gibson, James Calvin, 380 

Gibson, N. T., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Giddens, Paul M., reference 
to article by, 135 

Gideon, Samuel, reference to 
material on, 162 

Giddings, J. C., 264 

Giddings, Texas, newspaper 
at, 383 

Gila Apache, 190, 208n 

Gilcrease, Thomas, 302 

Gilcrease Foundation, refer- 
ence to article on, 302 

Gilcreest, Edgar, joins Asso- 
ciation, 303 

Gillespie, Mrs. Frank, joins 
Association, 404 

Gillespie County: citation to 
inventory of county ar- 
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chives of, 464; during 
Confederacy, 469; geologic 
information on, 126; mar- 
ble in, 425; martial law 
declared in, 464; percent- 
age of Germans in, 463n; 
petition from, cited, 463n; 
reference to article on 
hermit of, 395; Unionist 
activities in, 462-463, 464, 
466, 467n 

Gillespie Rifles, 464n 

Gillett, James B., book by 
cited, 212n, 217 

Gillette, Charles: as mission- 
ary in Texas, 151; and 
Unionists, 468 

Gilliam, Bob F., 413 

Gilmer, Thomas W., town 
named for, 272 

Gilmer, Texas, 272 

Gilmer Mirror, 272 

Girand, Francis, 98 

Gladys City Oil, Gas, and 
Manufacturing Company, 
organization of, 38 

Glass industry in Texas, ref- 
erence to articles on, 137, 
138, 139 

Glass Mountains, reference 
to thesis on vegetation of, 
283 

Glasscock County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geologic 
information on, 126 

Gleason, Kate, 184 

Glenwood, Texas, 272 

Glidden, Joseph, 176 

Gluckman, Arcadi, reference 
to book by, 287 

Goat Creek, killing of set- 
tler on, 203 

Goats, Angora, 382, 424 

Goats, production of, in Tex- 
as, 424 

Godbold, Mollie Moore, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Goddard, Pliny Earle, book 
by mentioned, 217 

Goebel, Mrs. Marion Bliem, 
joins Association, 404 

Gold, Ella, directs pageant, 


Goldbeck, Fritz, cited, 92n 

Goliad, Texas: fight at, 315; 
imprints mentioned, 233; 
Lipans near, 198; raid on, 
58; reference to material 
on, 162 

Goliad County: in census of 
1847, 117; geologic forma- 
tions in, 20; geologic in- 
formation on, 126 

Goliad Massacre, 326-327; 
book on cited, 326n; ref- 
erence to material on, 163 

Gémara, Francisco Lopez de, 
223 

Gomez, Chief, 210n 

Gonzales, Boyer, reference to 
material on, 162 

Gonzales, Guadalupe L., 413 
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Gonzales, Xavier, reference 
to material on, 162 

Gonzales, Texas, 122n; fight 
at, 315; reference to ma- 
terial on, 162 

Gonzales County, Texas, 421; 
in census of 1847, 117; 
geologic reference to, 126 

Gonzales Warm Springs 
Foundation, reference to 
material on, 163 

Good, John B., 160 

Goodman, W. C., joins As- 
sociation, 517 

Goodnight, Charles, refer- 
ence to biography of, 162 

Goose Creek, Texas, oil dis- 
covered at, 9 

Goras, Juan Leal: reference 
to material on, 495; refer- 
ence to suit of, 401 

Gordon, Edna, joins Associa- 
tion, 170 

Gore, Guy, 107 

Gorgas, Josiah, reference to 
letter to, 139-140 

Goss, Mrs. J. M., compli- 
ments Quarterly, 155-156 

Gould, John, 106; and His- 
torical and Library Com- 
mission, 271 

Gould, Clarence P., reference 
to article by, 166 


Government, reference to 
material on, 163, 164 
Governor’s Mansion, 105; 


reference to material on, 
161 

Governor’s Palace, San An- 
tonio, reference to mate- 
rial on, 161 

Governors of Texas: article 
on mentioned, 511; letters 
of cited, 457, 463n; of 
Texas, Richard Coke, 428; 
E. M. Pease, 422; refer- 
ence to biography of, 162; 
reference to book on, 149; 
reference to book on wives 
of, 148 

Granger, 
238 

Graba, Mrs. Madge M., 140 

Grace, Hybernia, 140 

Graceton, Texas, 272 

Gracy, Alice Duggan, refer- 
ence to article by, 140 

Graf, Leroy P., article by, 
431-448 

Graff, Everett D., 
of Texana, 222 

Gragg, Florence A., 313 

Graham, E. S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 405 

Graham, Elizabeth O., joins 
Association, 405 

Graham, Jack, 3 

Graham, M. D., inquiry re- 
garding, 396 

Graham, Texas, 4 

Gran Reyno de la China, 223 

Grand Coteau Museum, 389 


Texas, Czechs in, 


collector 
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Grand Prairie High School 
Library, joins Association, 
404 


Grangers: erection of fences 
by, 857; opposition of to 
Texas cattle, 357; in Tex- 
as, 484 

Grasses, reference to mate- 
rial on, 162 

Gray, E. F., citation of let- 
ter to, 464n 

Gray, George H., 467n, 468 

Gray, H. S., 101 

Gray, L. T., 413 


Gray, Reuben Washington, 
102 
Gray, Susannah Standefer, 


102 

Gray, William D., 313 

Gray County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
reference to, 126 

Gray’s Chapel, 102 

Grayson, Capt. —, 504 

Grayson, John C., 320n 

Grayson County, 467n; in 
census of 1847, 117; and 
Confederacy, 453, 455; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
geologic reference to, 126 

Great Plains: cedar in the 
area of, 241 

Great Plains, cited, 217 

Greater Southwest, cited, 217 

Greeley, Horace, cited, 427 

Green, D., cited, 326n 

Green, Fred, joins Associa- 
tion, 171 

Green, John A., 467n 

Green, Mrs. Rena Maverick, 
joins Association, 405 

Green, S. D., 318n 

Greer, George J., joins As- 
sociation, 518 

Greer, Hilton Ross, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Greesendorf, Heinrich, 89 

Gregory, Thomas Watt, 344; 
reference to biography of, 
162 

Gregg, Alexander, 469; con- 
federate activity of, 468 

Gregg, Josiah, reference to 
article on, 135 

Gregg, Martha Ann, 100 

Gregg County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Grey Gorge Axe, 248 

Grice, Texas, 272 

Grierson, Ben H., attack on 
Indians by, 213 

Griffin, General —, 316n 

Griffin, Grace Gardner, 231 

Griggs, Hall W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 

Griggs, J. R., pageant com- 
mittee chairman, 380 

Grimes, Rufus, 328 

Grimes County, 421; in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 


Grogan, Muriel H., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Grogan, Roy L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Gross, Sarah Chokla, 
inquiry from, 381 

Group hospitalization, refer- 
ence to book on, 158 

Grunidora, Mexico, Mesca- 
lero raid on, 199 

Guadalajara, Mexico, Auden- 
cia de, 230; Mescalero 
raids toward, 199 

Guadalupe County: in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; geologic 
formations in, 20, 21; 
judges of, 158; reference 
to geology of, 126; refer- 
ence to history of, 157 

Guadalupe Mountains, 210, 
211 

Guadalupe River, 76, 77, 78, 
300; capture of Indians 
on, 195 

Guerrero, Mexico, 437 ; troops 
at, 462 

Guffey, —, interest 
development, 38 

Guffey and Galey, Pennsyl- 
vania oil promoters, 

Guion, David, reference to 
material on, 164 

Gulf Coast Refining Com- 
pany, plant constructed, 6 

Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe 
Railroad, reference to ma- 
terial on, 166 

Gulf of Mexico, 241; coast, 
geology features of, 16, 19, 
38; coast area, oil in, 6, 
12, 15, 20, 23-24, 36, 37; 
Coast area, labor difficul- 
ties in, 12; control of, 53 

Gulf Oil Company, 42 

Gunmakers,' reference’ to 
book on, 287 

Gunn, Jack W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 404 

Gushers, prediction of by 
Pattillo Higgins, 37 

Gustafson, R. G., 527 

Guthrie, E. D., 106 

Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition, 
493 

Gutsch, M. R., 157 

Gypsum, reference to mate- 
rial on, 163 


115; 


in oil 


Haass, H. E., article on cit- 
ed, 513 

Hackett, C. W., cited, 214 

Hackett, T. C., 99 

Hafen, LeRoy R., quoted, 
153-154 

Hagan, George H., 101 

Hagan, Robert, mention of 
diary of, 129 

Haggard, John Villasana, 
401; cited, 214; work of, 
reviewed, 180-182 

Hagy, Virgil Ory, joins As- 
sociation, 303 


Hale, John, arrests Union- 
ists, 455 

Hale County, reference to 
geology of, 126 

Haley, J. Evetts, 106, 140, 
287, 311, 523; appointed 
Barker Texas History Cen- 
ter representative, 120; 
cited, 21ln, 218n; refer- 
ence to material on, 164; 
speech by mentioned, 500 

Haley, Mrs. J. Evetts, 106 


Haley, J. Evetts, Jr., 105, 
106, 115; joins Associa- 
tion, 171 


Hall, Ada Maria, cited, 466n 
Hall, Lee, reference to book 


on, 167 
Hall, Lenora, 107 
Hall County, reference to 


geology of, 126 

Hall of State, 278, 333 

Hallettsville, Texas, Czechs 
in, 238 

Hallmark, A. M., 328 

Hamer, Marcelle Lively, 106; 
describes Huntsville cele- 
bration, 378-380 

Hamill, A. W., 39 

Hamill, J. G., 39 

Hamilton, A. J., 468, 469n; 
Unionist activities of, 451; 
reported in Texas, 473 

Hamilton, J. G. de R., ref- 
erence to article by, 148 

Hamilton, James: and Bel- 
gian government, 284, 446; 
career of, 56 

Hamilton, W. B., joins As- 
sociation, 405 

Hamilton County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Hamlin, E. S., 264; slavery 
question debated by, 265 

Hammer, George W., 338 

Hammond, George P., cited, 
190n, 214n 

Hamner, Mrs. Leland H., at- 
tends meeting, 403 

Hancock, George, 469n 

Hancock, John, 469n; Union 
supporter, 451 

Handbook of American In- 
dians, cited, 189n, 208n, 
217 


Handbook of Texas, 114, 
141, 158; editorial on, 
quoted, 271, 390-391; funds 
held in reserve for, 500; 
sketch for, 285-286 

Hanger, F. W., 167 

Hanger, Mrs. F. W., letter 
from, 167 

Hanks, Bernard, 509 

Hanna, J. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 514 

Hannay, Allen B., 
of, 269 

Hansen, Marcus, 313 

Hansford County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 


opinion 
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ence to geology of, 126 

Harben, Sam P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 

Harby, L. E., 503 

Hardeman, Peter: arrest of 
Unionist ringleaders by, 
473; men under command 
of, 474 

Hardeman County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Hardin, John Wesley, refer- 
ence to article on, 395 

Hardin County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Hardin-Simmons College, 382 

Hardy, Ruth Gillette: joins 
Association, 170; research 
of, on Civil War period, 
151 

Hardy, John M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Hargrove, R. W., urged to 
enforce conscription, 472 

Harigel, B. F., 116 

Harkey, D. R., 98 

Harkey, Matthias, 98, 101 


Harman, Mrs. James Wil- 
liam, joins Association, 
405 


Harmsworth Professorship, 
13 


Harrell, D. D., gunmaker, 
287 

Harrell, E. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 517 

Harrell, Joab B., 98, 101 

Harrell, Mack, reference to 
material on, 164 

Harriet Lane (ship), 156 

Harrington, John P.: cited, 
189n, 190n, 192n, 208n, 
218 

Harris, Bama, 101 

Harris, Beulah, 512 

Harris, Harold, 107 

Harris, Hazel Harper, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Harris, T. C., reference to 
material on, 163 

Harris, William P., 504 

Harris County, 237, 346; in 
census of 1847, 117; geo- 
logic formations in, 20, 
21; reference to geology 
of, 126; reference to ma- 
terial on, 162 

Harrison, Benjamin, refer- 
ence to article on, 154 

Harrison, Charles L., 168 

Harrison, James E., inquiry 
regarding, 396 

Harrison, William Henry, 
62, 67 

Harrison County, 272; in 
census of 1847, 117; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
126; slavery in, 421; taxes 
in, 421 

Harrold, Texas, 45 
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Hart, Weldon, 106 

Harte, Houston, 509 

Hartgraves, Frank, 286 

Hartley County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Hartmann, —, reference to 
work of, 224 

Hartwell Company, and ce- 
dar axe, 246-247, 248, 249 

Hartz, Eduard von, 80n, 85 

Harvey, Edwin, 341 

Harvey, Harry L., and 
Burning Bush, 335, 337, 
338 

Harwell, H. J., urges volun- 
teering for Texas, 318 

Haselton, Scott E., book by 


listed, 509 
Haskell County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 


ence to geology of, 126 

Haskew, Eula, 106; joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Hastings, F. S., reference to 
picture of, 382 

Hatcher, Mattie Austin, cit- 
ed, 200n 

Hatfield, Basi] M., steamboat 
captain, 374 

Havins, T. R., 106 

Hawkins, Arthur Stewart, 
reference to article by, 140 

Hawkins, Charles E., 503 

Hawkins, Walace, 108, 501; 
book by, mentioned, 500 

Hawley, Harry, joins Asso- 
ciation, 405 

Hawley, Mrs. Harry, 
Association, 405 

Hayes, W. D., 320n 

Haynes, John L., Unionist 
activities of, 451-452 

Hays, Mrs. Georgia, 
Association, 518 

Hays, Jack, frontier defense 
by, 201 

Hays City, Texas, effort to 
move county seat to, 360 

Hays County, 359; establish- 
ment of Johnson Institute 
in, 3849; first piano in, 
351; purchase of land in, 
by T. J. Johnson, 350; 
reference to geology of, 
126; religious services in, 
351; thesis on history of 
cited, 350n, 353n, 354n, 
356n, 358n 

Haywood, W. H., 252, 263; 
information on, 260n 

Hazen, William B., expedi- 
tion led by, 210 

Heacock, Charles E., 
from cited, 208n 

Health, public, reference to 
material on, 164 

Heartman, Charles F., 115 

Heatly, M. D., joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Hebert, P. O., declares mar- 
tial law, 463 


joins 


joins 


letter 
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Heidemeyer, Friedrich, 88, 89 

Heiman, Irwin, 501 

Hein, Henry F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 


Hein, Mrs. Henry F., joins 
Association, 406 
Heintzen, Frank, reference 


to speech of, 145 
Heintzen, Irene, 107 
Heinzen, Karl Peter, review 

of book on life of, 306-308 
Heitkamp, C. W., 133 
Heitkamp, Mrs. C. W., 133 
Heitkamp, Jan, participates 

in celebration, 133 
Helium: reference to mate- 

rial on, 187, 163; refer- 

ence to picture of plant 

for, 382 
Hemphill County, reference 

to geology of, 126 
Hempstead, Texas: Confed- 

erate officers stationed at, 

472; cotton mill at, 425 
Henckel, Arnold, elected 

mayor, 88 
Henderson, Judge —, 375 
Henderson, Adele, 416; joins 

Association, 517 
Henderson, Bakley, 107 
Henderson, Frances C., 147 
Henderson, James Pinckney, 

49, 68, 66, 87; annexation 

treaty signed by, 251; bib- 

liography relating to, 147- 

151; career of, 56; refer- 

ence to inaugural address 

of, 148 
Henderson, John, 263 
Henderson, Richard, 147 
Henderson, Texas, 396 
Henderson County: in census 

of 1847, 117; geologic for- 

mations in, 20, 21; refer- 

ence to geology of, 126 
Hendricks, Texas, oil field at, 

13 


Hendrix, Mrs. Roberta C., 
joins Association, 170 
Hennell, J. William, joins 


Association, 407 
Henrietta, Texas, 10 
Henry, J. E., 467n 
Hensinger, Edward W., book 

by cited, 217 
Herbert, Caleb C., 

regarding, 396 
Herman, Augustine, 237 
Herndon, J. H., 469n 
Herold des Westens (Louis- 

ville), 307 
Heroes, reference to mate- 

rial on, 162, 163 
Herring, J. K., 418 
Herrington, R. F., 279 
Herrschel (brig), 76n, 81n 
Hershey, Texas, 99 
Hertzog, Carl, 116, 500, 524; 

letter to, 270 
Hervey, Harry, reference to 

material on, 164 
Hester, E. A., joins Associa- 


inquiry 


Index 


tion, 406 

Hewlett, T., 320n 

Hidalgo County, 4338n; geo- 
logic formations in, 20; 
lands grants in, 437; mar- 
tial law declared in, 461; 
reference to geology of, 
126 

Higgins, Patillo, 8, 36; bio- 
graphical data on, 37; in- 
terviewed, 130; oil promo- 
tion activities of, 7, 38 

Higgins, W. W., 101 

High Hill Light Infantry, 
47in 

High Plains, reference to 
articles on, 136, 137 

Highland Press, location and 
equipment of, 345 

Highway transportation reg- 
ulation, reference to ma- 
terial on, 164 

Hildreth, S. P., 121 

Hill, Annie, letter to, 275 

Hill, Brolaw, 106 

Hill, Clyde Walton, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Hill, George A., 8 

Hill, George A., Jr., 108 

Hill, J. Rutledge, joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Hill, John Hugh, reference 
to thesis by, 283 

Hill, M. T., joins Associa- 
tion, 517 

Hill, Robert T., bibliography 
of writings of, 291-296 

Hill, T. H., gunmaker, 288 

Hill County, 242, 395, 507; 
geologic formations in, 20; 
map of, facing 372; ref- 
erence to geology of, 126 

Hill Rifle, Tyler C. S., 288 

Hines, Nell, 384 

Hinman, A. J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 517 

Hinton, A. C., 503 

Hirsch, Henry, participates 
in celebration, 132 

Historia General de las In- 
dias, 223 

Historical Associations, ref- 
erence to material on, 163 

Historical and Landmarks 
Association, reference to 
paper read at, 396 

Historical Records 
228, 283 

History of Alabama and Dic- 
tionary of Alabama Biog- 
raphy, reference to, 94n 

History of Texas, 1673-1779, 
cited, 192n, 193n, 216n 

History of the Western 
Boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase, cited, 217 

Hitchcock, B. F., 5 

Hitzelberger, W. H., 286 

Hoag, Enoch: letter to cited, 
211n; sent to Santa Rosa 
as Kickapoo agent, 206 

Hobby, Laura A., 107 


Survey, 


Hobby, William P., reference 
to biography of, 162 

Hoblitzelle, Karl, and Liber- 
ty County celebration, 272 

Hockaday, J. A., joins As- 
sociation, 517 

Hochheim, Texas, 76n 

Hockley County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Hodge, F. W., cited, 189n, 
191n, 208n, 217n, 218n 

Hoes, Schuyler, 282 

Hoff, Charles E., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Hoff, Gertrud, 157 

Hoffman, Ned B., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Hoffman, Fritz Leo, refer- 
ence to translation by, 275 

Hoffman, Gustav, 87, 88 

Hogan, William R., 106, 115; 
aided by Taulmans, 129; at 
L. S. U., 168; sends 1847 
census to Quarterly, 116 

Hogg, James Stephen, 481, 
482; as governor, 480; ref- 
erence to biography of, 
162; sale of oil leases by, 
41 

Hogue, Alexander, reference 
to material on, 162 

Hohenzollern household, ref- 
erence to work on, 313 

Holbrook, Thomas J., 107 

Holbrook, Mrs. Thomas J., 
106 

Holbrook, Walter, 381 

Holden, W. C., 140, 391; cit- 
ed, 202n, 209n, 218n 

Holland, Texas treaty with, 
56 

Hollman, John G., joins As- 
sociation, 403 

Holly, Mary Austin, 224 

Hollon, Gene, 105, 106, 178; 
article by, 241-250; con- 
tributor’s note on, 3814; 
receives grant, 131 

Hollon, Mrs. Gene, 106 

Hollowell, William H., 319n 

Holmgren, Mrs. E. A., joins 
Association, 302 

Holt, Thomas P., joins As- 
sociation, 405 

“Holy Jumpers,” nickname 
of Burning Bush society, 
340 

Homestead Law, reference to 
material on, 163 

Hondo Anvil Herald, cited, 
513 


Hood, Grace Humphreys, 
joins Association, 517 

Hood, J. B., 488; attack on 
Indians by, 206 


Hood County, reference to 
geology of, 126 
Hopkins, Joseph V., joins 


Association, 515 
Hopkins County, 289; in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; geologic 


formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Horconsitos, Los, notes on, 
489-492 

Hord, E. R., and_ recen- 
struction, 476, 477 

Horn, Georgia Faye, 107 

Horn, Kattin, 372 

Horn, Paul, reference to 
material on, 163 

Horse Head Crossing, 205 

Horses: article begin- 
nings of cited, 218; ref- 
erence to article on be- 
ginnings of, 191n; stealing 
of, 191, 194, 205; in Texas, 
421; wild, 435 

Horsfall, D., 99 

Horticulture and Horticil- 
turists in Early Texas: 
cited, 120; reviewed, 408 

Horton, A. C., services in 
Texas Revolution, 327-328 

Hortontown, Texas, 89 

Hot Springs, Texas, 377 

House, Boyce: article by, 
36-43; contributor’s note 
on, 187; reference to ma- 
terial on, 164; takes in- 
terviews, 130; uses Junior 


Historian in _ broadcast, 
143 
House, Edward M., refer- 


ence to biography of, 162 

House of Lords, saloon at 
Sour Lake, 35 

House of Representatives 
(Texas), 161 

House of Representatives 
(United States), 230; 
passes appropriation, 52 

House-raisings, 371 

Houston, Margaret Belle, 
reference to material on, 
164 

Houston, Sam, 56, 65, 73, 
232, 325, 327, 375, 376, 396, 
445; agreement of, 446; 
on annexation, 50, 61-63, 
66-67; appoints Hunt, 53; 
book on, cited, 345 and n; 
citation to letter of, 450n; 
conduct of war by, 226; 
and Confederacy, 451, 452; 
death of, 477; descendants 
of, at celebration, 378; 
fame of, 378; farewell ad- 
dress of, 426; makes grant, 
75n; opposes _ secession, 
449; part in Battle of 
San Jacinto, 426; policy 
towards Mexico, 56; politi- 
eal opposition to, 426; por- 
trayed in pageant, 379; 
proclamation of, 227; ref- 
erence to biography of, 
148, 162; hoine of, refer- 
ence to material on, 161; 
reference to note on, 155; 
reference to picture of, 
155, 381, 383; refuses U. 
S. army support, 450 
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Houston, Sterling A., 99 

Houston (ship), reference to 
statistics on, 504 

Houston, Texas, 12, 40, 42, 
78n, 228, 229, 370, 371, 402, 
510; as book town, 344; 
deseription of, 399-400; 
gas pipe line constructed 
to, 13; gunmaking at, 
288; inquiry about, 510; 
newspaper in, 419; organ- 
ization of Bible society at, 
252; reference to article 
on chemical plant at, 138; 
reference to history of 
Catholic church in, 131; 
references to pictures of, 
381 

Houston Chronicle, quoted, 

Circuit 
ist), 374n 

Houston County: in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic for- 
mations in, 20; reference 
to geology of, 126 

Houston Displayed, 226 

Houston Gulf Gas Company, 
13 

Houston Memorial Museum, 
403 

Houston Pipe Line Com- 


(Method- 


pany, 13 
Houston Post, quoted, 276- 
278 


Houston Press, 108 

Houston Public Library, 115 

Houston Republic, reference 
to index of, 393 

Houston Tri-Weekly Tele- 
graph, cited, 477 

Howard, William E.: booklet 
by, 506; collection of Tex- 
ana by, 506 

Howard County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Howard County Junior Col- 
lege Library, joins Asso- 
ciation, 403 

Howard-Glasscock Oil Pool, 
13 

Howard Payne College, 382 

Howell, Alfred, 320n 

Howland, Millard L., 413 

Howle, T. M., joins Associa- 
tion, 514 

Hoyle, C. S., Jr., 106 

Hoyt, Captain —, 504 

Hubbard, Elbert, 344 

Hubbard, L. H., reference 
to material on, 163 

Hubbard, Matthew, 99 

Huckaby, George Portal, ref- 
erence to thesis by, 283 

Huddle, William H., refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

Hudson, Charles, 264 

Hudson, H. S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 172 

Hudson, John, 101 

Hudson, John W., 101 
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Hudson, William J.: Con- 
federate officer, 454; de- 
clares martial law, 455 

Hudson, Wilson M., Jr., 
joins Association, 303 

Hudspeth, James S., 101 

Hudspeth County, reference 
to geology of, 126 

Huffor, Earl, director of cel- 
ebration, 380 

Hughes, Anne E., 
191n, 217n 

Hughes, S. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Hughes, Sarah T., reference 
to biography of, 162 

Hugo, Victor, books of men- 
tioned, 344 

Hull, Texas, discovery of oil 
at, 11 

Humble, Texas, oil field at, 
9, 13 

Humble Company, 42 

Hunley, Josephine, 107 

Hunnicutt, Helen, joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Hunt, Ben B., 106 

Hunt, Mrs. D. D., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Hunt, Memucan, 67; ap- 
pointed minister to United 
States, 53; replies to Van 
Buren, 54; urges annex- 
ation, 53 

Hunt County: in census of 
1847, 117; geologic forma- 
tions in, 20, 21; reference 
to geology of, 126 

Hunter, Charles, reference 
to letter from, 459 

Hunter, J. Marvin, 115 

Huntington, J. B., 263 

Huntsville, Alabama, 
ing at, 319 

Huntsville, Texas, 350; cele- 
bration at, 378-380; refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

Huntsville Jtem, quoted, 378 

Huntsville Southern Advo- 
cate: cited, 319n, 321n; 
urges aid for Texas, 317 

“Huntsville Volunteers,” 321- 
322, 325; massacred, 326- 
327 

Hurd, William A., 508, 504 

Hus, Jan, 236 

Huson, Hobart: presents 
manuscript to University, 
385; reference to pam- 
phlet by, 165 

Hutchinson, W. H., inquiry 
from cited, 514 

Hutchinson County, 398; 
geologic formations in, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
126 

Hutchison, James, in Freed- 
men’s Bureau, 145 

Huth, Louis, 82n 

Hutson, David, 99 

Hutton, John R., article by 
listed, 507 


cited, 


meet- 


q 
q 
a 
— 
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Hyde, George E., cited, 217 

Hyde, John, 352 

Hyer, Julian, speaks, 133 

Hyman, Carolyn, 107 

Hyman, Mrs. Vance A., joins 
Association, 404 

Hyne, J. C., report of, 123 

Idlewilde, Texas, reference 
to history of, 151 

Ilgen, Pedro, 157 

Immigration: Mexican, ref- 
erence to material on, 163; 
promotion of, in Texas, 
421 

Independence, Declaration of 
(Texas), reference to ma- 
terial on, 162, 163 

Independence (flagship), ref- 
erence to statistics on, 503 

Indian Point, Texas, 76 

Indian Affairs: Laws and 
Treaties, cited, 202n 

Indian Depredations in Tex- 
as, cited, 201n, 217n 

Indian Fighters, reference 
to book on, 288 

Indian Foundation, reference 
to article on, 302 

Indian Removal, 178 

Indian Rock, Texas, 272 

Indian Territory, 44, 166; 
Lipan driven into, 203; 
reference to article on, 
292; settlement of Kiowa- 
Apache in, 214n 

Indian Wars, reference to 
books on, 328n, 391 

Indiana: legislature of, pro- 
tests against annexation, 
61; use of gas and oil in, 
37 

Indiana Public Opinion and 
the World War, 1914-17, 
186 

Indianola, Texas, 76, 78n; 
inquiry about, 510; refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

Indians, 371; danger of, to 
settlements, 76; depreda- 
tions of, 288-289, 433, 435, 
436; early use of oil by, 
2; expulsion of, 203; flint 
axe of, 243; folklore, ref- 
erence to material on, 163 ; 
history, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163; hold back 
colonization, 447; last fight 
of on Texas soil, 213; 
Meusebach’s treaty with, 
182, 169; migration of, 
179-180; police force of, 
213; policy toward, of Fed- 
eral government, article on 
cited, 211n, 218; policy to- 
ward, of Republic, article 
on cited, 201n; prowlers 


in Milam County, 369; 
raiding habits of, 207; 
record of engagements 


with hostile, article on cit- 
ed, 215; reference to ma- 


Index 


terial on wars, battles, 
raids, 163; relations with 
German settlers, article on 
cited, 218; report on bar- 
barous cited, 215; reser- 
vations of, 211; school for, 
at Albuquerque, 213; of 
Southwest, book on cited, 
214; in Texas, general 
council of in 1850, 202; 
troubles with, 165, 493; 
see also various tribes 

Indians of the Southwest, 
217 


Indios, Archivo General de, 
230 


Industries, 425; manufacture 
of cotton cloth, 425; refer- 
ence to material on, 136- 
189, 163 

Industry, Texas: conscript 
officer at driven from of- 
fice, 472-473; German set- 
tlement at, 78n 

Ingersoll, C. J., 252, 262, 
264; information on, 254n; 
resolution for annexation 
by, 254 

Ingham (ship), reference to 
statistics on, 503 

Ingram, J. C., 116 

Intelligencer, reference to, 
330 

Internal Provinces, Apache 
enemy of, 193 

International bridge, Browns- 
ville, reference to picture 
of, 882 

Invincible (flagship), refer- 
ence to statistics on, 503 

Iparraguirre, Juan Bapptis- 
ta de, reference to materi- 
al on, 496 

Iredell Cornet Band, enter- 
tainment by, 45 

Irion County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 126 

Irrigation, 382, 383, 448; ref- 
erence to material on, 163, 
296 


Isaacs, S. J., 286 

Isabel, Queen of Spain, 276 

Isbell, George P., 104, 107, 
115; reference to speech 
of, 287 

Island City Business College, 
Galveston, 329 

Isolation, reference to work 
on, 318 

Iturbide, Augustin de, re- 
view of work on corre- 
spondence of, 185 

Ivey, L. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 405 


Jack, Patrick C., 328 

Jack, W. H., 328 

Jack County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 126 

Jackson, Andrew, 67; advises 


delay in recognizing Tex- 
as, 52; on annexation, 65; 
presidential collection of, 
230; statement of, 378 

Jackson, G. A., confederate 
colonel, 456 

Jackson, J., 99 

Jackson, Pearl C., reference 
to book by, 148 

Jackson County, 93; in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Jahn, Johann, 87, 89 

Jahn, Paul W., heads cele- 
bration, 133 

Jahn, Mrs. Paul W., 133 

James, Marquis: book of 
used for pageant, 380; ref- 
erence to book by, 148 

James, R. D., 319 and n 

James, J. S., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 303 

James, Ted, joins Associa- 
tion, 404 

Jameson, J. F., 230 

Jarratt, Rie, 107 

Jasper County: in census of 
1847, 117; geologic forma- 
tions in, 20; reference to 
geology of, 126 

Jassand, —, 446 

Jeff Davis County, 359; ref- 
erence to geology of, 126 

Jefferson, Bradley C., joins 
Association, 172 


Jefferson, Joseph, water 
well drilled by, 38 

Jefferson, Thomas, library 
of, 220 


Jefferson, Texas: celebration 
in, 270; reference to ma- 
terial on, 162 

Jefferson County, 4; in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; geologic 
formations in, 20, 21; ref- 
erence to geology of, 126 

Jefferson Island, water well 
drilled near, 38 

Jeffries, Charlie, 106; article 
by, 25-35; contributor’s 
note on, 187 

Jenkins, John H., 328 

Jester, Beauford, 508, 511 

Jicarilla Apaches, 208; link 
with Navaho, 190; relation 
to Texas, 192 and n 

Jim Hogg County: geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Jim Wells County: geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Jimenez, Mexico, reference 
to article on, 384 

Joerg, W. L. G., quoted, 270 

Johansen, Margaret A., ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Johann Dethardt (brig), 76, 
81, 90, 182, 134 

Johnson, Rev. —, 352 

Johnson, A. E., 321 


Johnson, Andrew, appoints 
Hamilton governor, 451 
Johnson, Ben, 352; teacher 
at Johnson Institute, 350 
Johnson, Catherine Hyde, 
teacher at Joh Insti- 

tute, 350 

Johnson, David, 318n 

Johnson, Elmer H.: bibliog- 
raphy compiled by, 291- 
296; list of writings of, 
136-139 

Johnson, Emma, 350 

Johnson, J. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 173 

Johnson, John Hyde: Civil 
War experiences of, 353; 
death of, 354 

Johnson, Juanita, 107 

Johnson, Lizzie, 417; article 
on, 349-366 

Johnson, Luther A., 
279; address by, 220 

Johnson, Siddie Joe, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Johnson, Thomas Jefferson: 
article on cited, 350n; bio- 


273, 


graphical data on, 349; 
correspondence of _ cited, 
351, 352, 353; as disci- 
plinarian, 350; founding 


of Johnson Institute by, 
349; nickname of, 350; 
religious ideals of, 351 

Johnson, Walter A., history 
of Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas Railroad by men- 
tioned, 505 

Johnson, Will, 356, 358 

Johnson County: reference 
to geology of, 126; refer- 
ence to picture of court- 
house, 382 

Johnson Institute: article 
on cited, 349, 350, 351, 
354; becomes coeducation- 
al, 350; curriculum of, 
350, 351; establishment of, 
349; as religious institu- 
tion, 351 

Johnson, Albert Sidney, 349; 
reference to biography of, 
162 

Joiner well, completion of, 
14 


Joint resolution, annexation 
by, 255, 256 

Jones, Amanda Jane, inquiry 
concerning, 380 

Jones, Anson, 51, 63, 71, 72; 
and annexation, 104, 131; 
calls Texas Congress, 49, 
73; Indian treaty signed 
by, 202; letters of, 226; 
letter of cited, 446n; 
memorandum to, 66-67; 
quoted, 74, 445; reference 
to biography of, 162; ref- 
erence to book by, 149; 
reference to thesis on life 
of, 283; writes Van Zandt, 
62 
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Jones, C. N., cited, 455n 

Jones, Clifford B., reference 
to material on, 163 

Jones, George T., 320n 

Jones, Howard Mumford, 
reference to material on, 
164 

Jones, Jesse, reference to 
biography of, 162 

Jones, John Rice, II, 159 

Jones, Jonathan H., cited, 
217 

Jones, Joseph, 526 

Jones, Matt, 371 

Jones, Robert L., joins As- 
sociation, 173 

Jones County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 126 

Jones Express, inquiry con- 
cerning, 512 

Jordan, George W., and Lib- 
erty County celebration, 
272 

Jordan, Sybil, 107 

Joseph, Donald, reference to 
material on, 164 

Josserand, Mrs. Margaret. 
joins Association, 404 

Journal of Southern History, 
112, 291, 385 


Journey through Texas, 
quoted, 122n 

Joutel, Henri: aid against 
Apache by, 193; mention 


of article by, 224 

Juarez, Mexico, reference to 
article on, 384 

Judd, Lee, 246; becomes in- 
terested in cedar axe, 247 

Judge magazine, 353 

Judicial system, sketch on, 
285-286 

Judson, Mrs. Jack, joins As- 
sociation, 407 

Jumano Indians: attack of 
Apache on, 191; citations 
to articles on, 191n, 218n 

Jungman, Mrs. O. P., joins 
Association, 171 

Junior colleges, reference to 
material on, 163 

Junior Historian, 141; ap- 
preciation of, 119; com- 
ment on editorial in, 394; 
used in radio broadcast, 
143 

Junior Historians, 105, 114, 
118, 119, 151, 152 


Kaffeemuehle, replica of, 133 


Kahl, George G., cited, 219 

Kaiser, Christian, New 
Braunfels settler, 90 

Kaiser, Christine, New 


Braunfels settler, 90 
Kalendar der Neu Braun- 
felser Zietung, cited, 76n, 
Tin, 78n, 79n, 80n, 81n, 
84n, 86n, 88n 
Kansas, and Unionist plans 
in Texas, 454 
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Kansas City Times, quoted, 


Kansas farmers, opposition 
of to Texas cattle, 357 

Kapp, Alexander, 298 

Kapp, Alfred, 300 

Kapp, Ernst: chronology of, 
297-300; publications of, 
298-300 

Kapp, Friedrich, 297, 298 

Kapp, Wolfgang, 300 

Kappler, Charles J., 
202n, 216n 

Karnes County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20; inquiry 
about, 513; reference to 
geology of, 126 

Kase, Victor, participates in 
celebration, 134 

Kaspar, Paul P., 389 

Katrilie, Wanda Joy, 107 

Katy, Texas, gas plant at, 
15 

Kaufman County, 291; ref- 
erence to geology of, 126 

Kavanaugh, B. T., arrival in 
Beaumont of, 37 

Kavanaugh, W. B., inven- 
tion of, to discover oil, 37 

Keene, A. F., 320 

Keene, Richard Raynal, 224 

Keidel, Victor, leads parade, 


cited, 


Keller, Willis, joins Associa- 
tion, 405 

Kelley, Mrs. D. L., joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Kelsey, Texas, 272 

Kemp, J. A., reference to 
picture of, 382 

Kemp, L. W., 105, 115, 129, 
156, 344, 346, 377, 391; ad- 
dresses meeting, 402; ar- 
ticle edited by, 367-376; 
attends meeting, 403; book 


of mentioned, 510; con- 
tributor’s note on, 417; 
editorial on, quoted, 277- 


278; heads Historical and 
Library Commission, 271; 
made honorary vice-presi- 
dent of State Fair, 286; 
notes of mentioned, 507; 
quoted, 167-168; references 
to articles by, 135, 274, 
389-390; retires as presi- 
dent of Texas State His- 
torical Association, 108 

Kemp Essay Contest, win- 
ners of, 416, 417 

Kenan, M. J., 319 and n 

Kendall, George Wilkins: 
quoted on sheep raising, 
424; taken prisoner, 58 

Kendall County, 465n; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
percentage of Germans in, 
463n ; reference to geology 
of, 126; Union sympathiz- 
ers in, 463-464 

Kenedy County, reference to 
geology of, 126 


390 
rt, 
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Kennedy, William, 445 
Kenney’s Fort, reference to 
article on, 274 
Kensington (steamer), 459 
Kent County, reference to 
geology of, 126 
Kentuckian, 168 


Kerr, Mrs. Karl, joins As- 
sociation, 170 

Kerr, R. Erskine, inquiry 
from, 288 

Kerr County: and Confed- 
eracy, 463-465 ; Indian 
raids in, 207n; martial 


law in, 464; percentage of 
Germans in, 463n; petition 
from, cited, 4638n; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Kerrville, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce of, 244 

Kerrville Cedar Axe: article 
on, 241-250; reference to 
address on, 105 

Kessler, George E., 332 

KGKO, radio station, 332 

Kickapoo Indians, 204, 206; 
and Lipans, 208; trade of, 
206 

Kiles, George, joins Associa- 
tion, 173 

Killen, W. L., gunmaker, 288 

Kilman, Ed.: attends meet- 
ing, 403; comment by, 510- 
611 

Kilmer, R. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 303 

Kimble County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 126 

Kincaid, Naomi, article by 
listed, 507 

King, Amon B., 321, 323-824 

King, Harmon, joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 

King County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 126 

King Ranch, reference to 
material on, 163 

Kingsville, Texas, reference 
to picture of railway sta- 
tion at, 381 

Kinnear, J. W., interviewed, 
130 

Kinneborough, John, 320n 

Kinney County, 465; Indian 
raids in, 207n; reference 
to geology of, 126 

Kiowa Indians, 192, 234 

Kiowa-Apache: part of Li- 
panan, 192n; settlement on 
reservation of, 214n 

Kiowa Reservation, Apache 
on, 213 

Kirby, Mrs. Helen Marr, ref- 
erence to biography of, 162 

Kirchner, George, 81, 82n, 85 

Kirchner, Johann Georg, 
note on, 81n 

Kirk, Dorothy, 412 

Kirkland, W. A., joins As- 
sociation, 406 
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Kittrell, Norman G., refer- 
ence to book by, 149 

Kizan Spring, request for in- 
formation on, 168 

Kleberg, M. E., 349 

Kleberg County: geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Kleberg family, reference to 
biography of, 162 

Klepper, Frank, reference to 
material on, 162 

Klein, Stephan, 82 

Kling, W. Z., joins Associa- 
tion, 404 

Knight Templar, 333 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 
activities of, 452, 457 

Knox County, reference to 
geology of, 126 

Know-Nothing party, 300 


Kobbe, Mrs. Pauline, joins 
Association, 171 

Koch, Lena Clara, cited, 
202n, 205n, 218n 


Koehler, Rudolph A., 413 
Koerth, Charles J., joins As- 
sociation, 517 


Koester, Theodor, 87, 89, 
92n; aids Solms-Braun- 
fels, 75 


Kohn, Hans, address of, 313 

Konwiser, Harry M.: in- 
quiry of, 512; reference to 
article by, 279-280; un- 
earthing of Texana by, 501 

Krauskopf, Lawrence, directs 
pageant, 133 

Kreitz, John W., 82 

Krenek, Alfred J., 4138 

Kress, Lue Adams, 185 

Kress, Margaret K., 106 

Krey, A. C., quoted, 119 

Krey, Laura, reference to 
material on, 164 

Krohn, Allen, 158 

Krueger, Frank, makes sec- 
ond cedar axe, 247 

Krueger, Walter, joins As- 
sociation, 406 

Kruger, Frank, 245 

Kuechler, Jacob, traitor to 
Confederates, 463, 464, 465 

Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Erik R. 


von, reference to article 
by, 170 
Kupper, Mrs. Roland C., 


joins, Association, 303 
Kuykendall, Rhea, joins As- 
sociation, 406 


Labadie, N. D., account of, 
426 

La Bahia del Espiritu San- 
to, 401, 436; capture of 
Apache near presidio of, 
197; Lipan  depredations 
near, 22; Martinez state- 
ment on reinforcement of, 
200; presidio of, recom- 
mendation of removal of, 
194 


Labatt, Blair, joins Associa- 
tion, 403 

Labor difficulties, in oil in- 
dustry, 12 

LeBel, A. J. P., 508 

La Coste, Texas, 151 

La Coume, James, Jr., 107 

LaFayette, Texas, 272 

“La Fayette Battalion,” 323- 
324 

Lafitte, Jean, reference to 
biography of, 162 

Lafora, Nicholas de, 
197n, 214, 490, 492 

LaGarza, Juan Antonio de, 
money issued in name of, 
507 


cited, 


LaGrange, Texas, 78n, 389, 
473; Czechs in, 238; dur- 
ing Confederacy, 471 

La Grange True Issue, quot- 
ed, 470 

Lake Charlotte, 490-491 

Lake Miller, 490-491 

Lake Trinidad, attack on 
Indians at, 205 

Lakes, reference to material 
on topography of, 163 


Lamar, Mirabeau B., 56, 
426; against annexation, 
61, 55; policy towards 


Mexico, 56-57; reference to 
biography of, 162; refer- 
ence to papers of, 149, 
150; sends Santa Fe ex- 
pedition, 57-58 

Lamar County: in census of 
1847, 117; reference to 
geology of, 126 

Lambert, Mrs. Mary F., 
joins Association, 171 

Lamkin, —, teacher in Mi- 
lam County, 369 

Lamkin family, 368 

Lamm, Mrs. A. M., refer- 
ence to material en, 163 

Lampasas County, reference 
to geology of, 126 

Lampasas District Confer- 
ence, 102 

Lampasas Springs, 
at, 456 

Lancaster, Texas, 
ing at, 288 

Land: amounts granted by 
Tamaulipas, 433; area of 
Texas, 1857, 421; assessed 
for taxation, 421; holding 
of in severalty by Indians, 


mutiny 


gunmak- 


204; price of, in Texas, 
424; sale of, by Tamauli- 
pas, 437 


Land and Emigrant Com- 
pany, use of Almanac by, 
428 

Land grants: amounts of, 
443; as bonus, 436; Juan 
Raiknitz’s, 438; in north- 
ern Tamaulipas, 431; of 
Republic, 445; in Rio 
Grande Valley, map, 432; 
steps in, under Tamauli- 


pas, 433; of Tamaulipas, 
441 

Land Office, general, of 1857, 
422 

Land Office Building, refer- 
ence to material on, 161 

Land titles, 253, 256; in an- 
nexation proposals, 267; 
uncertainty of south of 
Nueces, 439-440 

Landa, Harry, joins Associa- 
tion, 170 

Landa Park, celebration at, 
133, 134 


Lands, public, see Public 
lands 

Lane, R. N., 467n 

Lanfear, Ambrose, Adels- 


verein agent, 83 

Lang, Aldon S., 391 

Langdon, C. C., $16n 

Langendorff, Midge, 107 

Langworthy, Col. —, Bibles 
sent to, 281 

Lanham, Edwin, reference 
to material on, 164 

Lanier, James, 318n 

La Paz, José, sent to bring 
in Mescalero, 211 

La Pena, Juan de, 224 

La Porte, Texas: book-pub- 
lishing at, 346; reference 
to article on chemical 
plant at, 138 

Laredo, Texas, 135, 205, 437; 
article on inspection of in 
1757, cited, 215; attack on, 
451; celebrations of Wash- 
ington’s birthday in, 155; 
Lipan driven into neigh- 
borhood of, 198; object of 
Indian attack, 201 

Larson, Theodora, 107 


LaSalle, Texas, inquiry 
about, 510 

LaSalle County: geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 


ence to geology of, 126 

“Las Fontanas,” 77 

Laski, Harold J., 313 

Lassen, Lloyd, 106 

Last Trek of the Indians, 
reviewed, 178-180 

Las Vegas, N. M., 336 

Latch, Texas, 272 

Lathrop, Barnes F.: article 
by, 93; contributor’s note 
on, 187; on program, 385 

Lathrop farm, discovery of 
oil on, 14 

Lauer, Carl Jr., 106 

Lavaca, Texas, 94; inquiry 
about, 510 

Lavaca County, 511; in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; Czech 
settlements in, 238; dur- 
ing Confederacy, 469-470; 
geologic formations in, 20; 
reference to geology of, 
126; Unionist beat organ- 
ized in, 472; urging of 
martial law in, 474 
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Lavaca River, 93 

Lawrence, Wayne, joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Lawson, J. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 302 

Lawyers, in Texas, 423 

Lay, Bennett, joins Associa- 
tion, 303 

Lazalle, H. M., Indians de- 
feat party of, 210 

Lea, Martin A., 319n 

Lea, Tom, 500; reference to 
material on, 162 

Leachman, Thomas G., joins 
Association, 407 

Leake, Chauncey D., 154 

LeClerag, Chrétien, mention 
of article by, 223 

Lee, J. B., 82n 

Lee, Martin A., 316n 

Lee, Robert E., news of sur- 
render of, 477 

Lee, Robert E., in Texas, 
review of, 176-178 

Lee, Robert L., 101 

Lee County, reference to 
geology of, 126 

Legends: concerning Spin- 
dletop, 41, 42; on uses of 
oil, 2 

Legislation, relating to oil, 

1,9 

Lehman, Herman, 214 

Lehmann, C. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Lehmberg, A. E., joins As- 
sociation, 173 

Lehmberg, C. A., 102 

Leisy, Ernest E., 524 

Lemsky, Frederick: bio- 
graphical data on, 6510; 
settles in Harris County, 
237 

Lentz, J. F., 106 

Lentz, Mrs. J. F., 106, 116; 
inquiry from, 274 

Leon County: in census of 
1847, 117; geologic forma- 
tions in, 20; reference to 
geology of, 126 

Leona River, 289 

Leona Vicario, Mexico, 225 

Leones, Boca de, reference 
to material on, 496 

Leopold I, king of Belgium, 
284 

Lerchenfeld, Friedrich von, 
298 


Leslie, Roy F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 404 

Letters from the Fronticr, 
cited, 209n 

Letters from Quintus Cur- 
tius Snodgrass, review of, 
524-526 

Letters relating to the His- 
tory of Annexation, 221, 
226 

Lewis, Audree, 
ciation, 171 

Lewis, Charles, 316n, 317n 


joins Asso- 
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Lewis, Judd Mortimer, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Lewis, L. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 303 

Lewis, Sarah Elizabeth: ar- 
ticle by, 251; contributor’s 
note on, 314 

Lewis, W. H., joins Associa- 
tion, 171 

Lewis, William, 471 

Lewis Publishing Company, 
donates cuts to Associa- 
tion, 381 

Liberty (ship), reference to 
statistics on, 503 

Liberty, Texas, 286, 388 

Liberty County, 286; cele- 
brates centennial of state- 
hood, 272-273; in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Libraries, of Texas, 163, 423 

Library: gift of, to San An- 
tonio, 288-290; State, ref- 
erence to material on, 163 

Library Chronicle, presents 
Texana, 130 

Library of Congress, 147; 
article on Texana in, 220- 
235; reference to publica- 
tion of, 273 

Liendo Plantation, reference 
to article on, 302 

Lilly, Eli, and Company, 
book note on history of, 
414 


Limestone County: in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; Fort 
Parker in, 129; geologic 


formations in, 20, 21; ref- 
erence to geology of, 126 
Lincecum, Gideon, cited, 424 
Lincoln, Abraham, 255n; 
comment on, 467; effect of 
election of, 449 


Link, Arthur S., on pro- 
gram, 385 

Linn, Archibald, statement 
by, 60 


Linn, J. J., cited, 323n 
Linn, John, 98 

Linn, Sam, 98 

Linn, Vernon L., 413 
Linns, John H., 320n 
Lipantitlan, see San Miquel 


Lipantitlan 
Literature: reference to ma- 
terial on, 163; reference 


to thesis on, 283 

Little River: floods on, 375; 
settlers on, 1840, 367-368; 
steamboat on, 374 

Little Rock, Arkansas, 354 

Littlefield, George W., 288, 
349; acquaintance of Liz- 
zie Johnson with, 361-362; 
reference to biography of, 
162; reference to books on, 
311 

Littlejohn, E. J., reference 
to material on, 163 
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Littlepage, —, of Austin, 
Texas, 139 

Lipan, 79, 289, 436, 439; aid 
whites, 198, 201; attack on 
train by, 205; attacks of 
Mescalero on, 198; at- 
tempted extermination of, 
208; Comanche coéperation 
with, 204; conference with 
mentioned, 210n; depreda- 
tions of, 200, 205, 208; 
estimate of strength of, 
202n; fight with Wichita 
of, 202; forcing of to 
Mexican border, 201; hos- 
tility of to Caddo mission, 
195; inadequacy of Span- 
ish arms to attack, 200; 
last raid into Texas of, 
208; loss of tribal identity, 
204, 208; migration and 
habitat of, 193; negotia- 
tion of treaty with, 201; 
nineteenth century haunts 
of, 200; number of friend- 
ly in Texas, 203; origin of 
name of, 192; peace made 
with by Croix, 198; power 
of broken, 194; receptive- 
ness of to talk of peace, 
201; reduction of number 
of, 205n; representation 
of in Indian council, 202; 
settlement of on San Saba 


River, 200n; substitution 
of for Apache, 192n 
Lipan Apache: book on 


myths and legends of cited, 
217; Rubi description of, 
197 

Lipan-Kickapoo Indian vil- 
lage, attack on, 207 

Lipanans, composition of, 
192n 

Lipaneria, location of settle- 
ments of, 200n 

Lipiyan Apache, Spanish 
conference with, 199 

Lipscomb County, reference 
to geology of, 126 

Live Oak County: gas pipe 
line constructed from, 13; 
geologic formations in, 20; 
reference to geology of, 
126 

Live Oak Mill, Texas, 463 

Livingston, L. E., joins As- 
sociation, 303 

Livingston, Texas, 359 

Llano County, 359; during 
Confederacy, 462-463 ; mar- 
ble in, 425; percentage of 
Germans in, 463n; refer- 
ence to geology of, 126 

Llano River, 92, 299; bound- 
ary of Indian country es- 
tablished along, 202 

Llanero: name applied to 
Apache, 192; warlike dis- 
position of, 199 

Lochte, Darrell G., joins As- 
sociation, 173 


Index 


Lochte, F., 465 

Locke, W. J., 464 

Locker, H. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 514 

Lockhart, Texas, 350; Lizzie 
Johnson teacher at, 352 

Lockridge farm, oil discov- 
ered on, 9 

Lockwood, Frank C., cited, 
190n, 217 

Logans Gap, 168 

Loggins, Vernon, 
to article by, 302 

Lohman, Clarence, 106, 107 

Lohmann, Ferdinand, 157 

Lomax, John A., 106; refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Lomax, Susan Frances, 311 

Lombardi, C., death of, 331 

Lone Prairie German Com- 
pany, 471n 

Lone Star, reference to in- 
dex of, 394 

Lone star flag, 268 

Lone Star Gas Company, or- 
ganization of, 10 

Long, J. H., 95 

Long, James, expedition of, 
493 

Long, Jane, reference to 
biography of, 162 

Long, Mrs. Katherine G., in- 
quiry from, 286 

Long Prairie, Texas, 471 

Longhorn Cavern State 
Park, reference to mate- 
rial on, 162 

Longmire, V. M., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Longnecker, W. M., editor, 
278 

Longpoint, Texas, 424 

Looney, M. B., contract for 
oil test made with, 38 

Looney School, 272 

Lépez, Albino: governor of 
Tamaulipas, 462;  inter- 
venes in behalf of Davis, 
451 

Lépez Ranch, attack on, 323 

Lost Bowie Mine, reference 
to information on, 273 

Lothrop, J. T. K., 503 

Lott, James Guy, joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Lotteries, forbidden in con- 
nection with town-lot auc- 
tions, 46 

Lotto, F., cited, 78n 

Loughery, R. W., reference 
to pamphlet by, 274 


reference 


Louisiana, 257; annexation 
of, 54; district of during 
Reconstruction, 146; ref- 


erence to article on Gregg 
in, 135; Spanish materials 
of, 230; Texas vs., 93-97 

Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, reference to article 
in, 135 

Louisiana Purchase, 257, 
267; boundary of, 256; his- 


tory of western boundary 
of, cited, 217 

Louisiana-Texas frontier, 
book on cited, 196n, 197n, 
214 

Louisville Herold des Wes- 
tens, 307 

Lounsbury, Ralph G., refer- 
ence to article by, 232 

Lovejoy, Joshua F., refer- 
ences to letters of, 3865, 
389 

Lovelace, B. W., 106 

Lovelady, Mrs. Mark H., 
joins Association, 406 

Lovell, James V.: joins As- 
sociation, 373; letter of, 
389-390 

Loving County: geologic for- 
mation in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Lowe, R. G., death of, 331 

Loyal Union League, activ- 
ities of, 465 

Lozo, Frank E., Jr., 
Association, 173 

Lubbock, F. R.: correspond- 
ence of cited, 457n, 463n, 
472n, 474 and n, 475; ef- 
fect of visit of on German 
Unionists, 474; petition to, 
463; reference to book by, 
149; sends rangers to 
Fredericksburg, 464 

Lubbock County, 382; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
127 

Lucas, Anthony F., 38, 39, 
42; agreement with Patillo 
Higgins, 8; driller at 
Spindletop, 36; sketch of, 
38 

Lucas, Mrs. A. L., 39, 40 

Lucas gusher: discovery of, 
36, 40; shaft unveiled to, 
42-43 

Lucey, Robert E., joins As- 
sociation, 404 


joins 


Josephine, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 
Luchich, Antonio Francisco, 
see Lucas, Anthony F. 
Luckett, Col. —, report of, 

461 


Luddeke, Mrs. Julia, joins 
Association, 518 
Ludewig, Johannes, _ city 


treasurer, 88 

Luling, Texas, oil field near, 

Luling Signal, quoted, 130 

Lumber, reference to mate- 
rial on, 137, 163 

Lummis, C. F., cited, 191n 

Lummis, F. R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 

Lundy, Benjamin, 447; anti- 
slavery sentiment of, 440; 
article on, cited, 439n, 
440n, 441n, 442n, 444n; 
colonizing effort of, 440- 


444; death of, 444; ex- 
cerpts from pamphlet by, 
442-443 

Luse, William P., joins As- 
sociation, 407 

Lux, Herbert, settler in New 
Braunfels, 89 

Lynch, John L., 99 

Lynn County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Lyon, Robert, letter cited, 
427 

Lyons 
47in 


Mounted  Riflemen, 


McAnelly, Robert Daugher- 
ty, 99 

McArdle, Henry A., refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

McBrayer, Jay D., joins As- 
sociation, 405 

McBrayer, Mrs. Jay D., joins 
Association, 405 

McCaleb, Walter F., cited, 
218 


McCall, George A.,_ cited, 
209n, 210n, 214n 

McCallum, Mrs. Ann, _ in- 
quiry of, 513 

McCallum, Mrs. Jane Y., 
reference to biography of, 
162 

McCarty, John: dinner hon- 
oring, 383; review of book 
by, 174, 176 

McCarty, Robert H., joins 
Association, 516 

McCausland, Walter, quoted, 
385-389 

McClanahan, Mrs. Marion R., 
joins Association, 303 

McClendon, J. W., 286; pro- 
poses Civil Judicial Coun- 
cil, 285 

McClendon, R. E., 107 

McClung, Wade and Com- 
pany, makers of cannon, 


McClure, Charles Boone, ref- 
erence to article by, 140 

McClure, John J., Jr., joins 
Association, 403 

McCollum, Dillard, joins As- 
sociation, 405 

McCombs, Charles S., 106, 


116 

McCord Theatre Museum, 
381 

McCown, Francis L., 367n 

McCown, J. B., urged to en- 
force conscription, 472 

McCown, Joshua Wilson, 
charters steamboat trip to 
Cameron, 373-374 

McCown, Joshua Wilson, Jr., 
373, 875; information on, 
367n 

McCown, Mrs. Susan Turn- 
reminiscences of, 
367-376 

McCown bridge, 367 

McCoy’s Creek, 76 


Index 


McCulloch, Benjamin, refer- 
ence to biography of, 162 
McCulloch, H. E.: command- 
er at Bonham, 455; and 
Confederate money, 458; 
reports of, 455-456 and n, 
457, 476 and n 

McCulloch County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

McDaniel, George, 46 

McDaniel, William, 320n 

Macdona, Texas, reference to 
history of, 151 

McDonald Observatory, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

McDowell, J. J., 252; infor- 
mation on, 258n 

McDuffie, George: informa- 
tion on, 253n; resolution 
for annexing Texas by, 
253 

McElwin, Henry, reference 
to account of, 399 

McFarland, J. B., 468n 

McFarland, Mrs. J. B., 106 

McFarland, William, 282 

McGary, J. D., 467n 

McGloin, James, 433 

McGlomery, Fannie, 101 

McGowan, John, 318n 

McGrath, John J., 128 

MacGregor, George L., joins 
Association, 516 

McGregor, Stuart, 106; arti- 
cle by, 419 

McIntyre, Gertrude, joins 
Association, 406 

McIver, Henry, 279 

McKay, S. S., 116, 140 

McKee, R. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 173 

McKelvey, Blake L., 184, 529 

Mackenzie, R. S., expedition 
‘led by, 207 

McKie, Jennie, 101 

McKinney, John, 99 

McKinney Courier-Gazette, 
cited, 455n 

McKinstry, William C., rare 
work of, 225 

McLauren, Mrs. —, killing 
of, 208 

McLean, Malcolm D., 116; 
article by, 493-496; state- 
ment of, 400; writes note, 
380-381 

McLeary, Bonnie, reference 
to material on, 162 

McLeary, Kindred, reference 
to material on, 162 

McLendon, James H., book 
review by, 408-410 

McLennan, John, 
sheriff, 373 

McLennan County, 511; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
map of, facing 3872; oil 
discovered in, 6;  refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

McLeod, Hugh, 168 


elected 
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McLeod, J. D., assists Dr. 
Clark, 402 

McLeod, William A., joins 
Association, 170 

McMahan, Marie, 107 

McManomy, J. B., 325 

McMeans, Lula Lee: joins 
Association, 171; organ- 
izes Junior Historian 
chapter, 151-152 

McMinn, Frances, 107 

McMullen, John, 433 

McMullen County: geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

McMurray, Elizabeth Ann, 
116 


McMurray, W., 352 

McNeill, John, 98 

Macon, Ernst Q., 413 

McRae, C. D., report of, 466 

Mac’s Bayou, 491 

McVaugh, Rogers, reference 
to article by, 278 

MeVoy, F., 316n 

MeWilliams, W. R., joins As- 
sociation, 515 


Madame Candelaria, Unsung 
Heroine of the Alamo, 
writing and printing of, 
346 

Maddox, Ada Mary, 107 

Maddox, Frank S., joins As- 
sociation, 404 

Madison, George T., orders 
to, 473 

Madison County, reference 
to geology of, 127 

Magee, Mrs. Anne, joins As- 
sociation, 303 

Magnesium industry in Tex- 
as, reference to article on, 
137 

Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, 108, 501 

Magoffin, James Wiley, 158 

Magruder, J. B., correspond- 
ence of cited, 21in, 474 
and n 

Magruder, Mrs. Hamilton, 
107; addresses meeting, 
402 

Mahoney, James O., refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

Mainzer Adelsverein, see 
Adelsverein 

Maner, Joseph, 99 

Manifesto que de sus Opera- 
ciones en la Compafia de 
Tejas y en su Cautiverio, 
226 

Manley, C. A., 279 

Mann, Carol, 107 

Mann, Gerald C., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Mann, H. W., joins Associa- 
tion, 517 

Mann, W. L., 107; booklet 
of cited, 513; joins Asso- 
ciation, 171 

Mannering, James, 160 
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Manning, Robert L., joins 
Association, 171 

Manning, W. W., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Manor, Texas, 352 

Mansfield, J. K. F., 
206n, 215 

Manso Revolt, part of Apa- 
ches in, 191 

Manufacturers’ Record, 41 

Manufacturing: of bullets 
during Civil War, 139- 
140; of cotton cloth, 425; 
references to articles on, 
136-139, 163 

Manzano Mountains, 191 

Manzano pueblos, abandon- 
ing of, 191 

Map and Description of Tex- 
as, reference to, 

Map of Texas (1837), ref. 
to reproduction of, 273 
Maps: of Czech settlements 
in Texas, 236; geologic, by 
counties, list of, 125-128; 
reference to, 291, 293, 294; 
of Stephen F. Austin’s 
Texas, 226; of Texas in 
1844, opposite, 269, 384 

Maravillas Canyon, 377 

Marble, deposits of, in Tex- 
as, 425 

Marble Falls, Texas, 425 

Marco, Chief, 210n 

Marcou, Jules, 293 

Mareus, H. Stanley, 116 

Marcy, R. B., cited, 206n; 
expedition of cited, 215; 
report on Indians by, 205 

Maresh, Henry R., 105, 107, 
116, 403; article by, 236- 
240; article by commented 
on, 510; contributor’s note 
on, 314 

Marine resources, 
to article on, 136 

Marion County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Markham, Charles F., 105 

Markham, Mrs. J. W., joins 
Association, 171 

Markham, Texas, oil discov- 
ered at, 9 

Marks and Brands of Travis 
County, cited, 349 

Marks and Brands of Uvalde 
County, deposited in Uni- 
versity library, 159 

Marlin, Texas, reference to 
material on, 162, 296 

Marlin Ball, reference to ar- 
ticle in, 296 

Marrs, Starlin Marion, ref- 
erence to material on, 163 

Marsh, William, reference to 
material on, 164 

Marshall, Rosamond, 
Association, 172 

Marshall, Thomas M., book 
by cited, 217 


cited, 


reference 


joins 
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Marshall, W. T., book by 
listed, 509 

Marshall, Texas: reference 
to material on, 138, 174 

Marshall Tri-Weekly Herald, 
note on acquisition of file 
of, 513 

Marstella, Capt. —, 504 

Martial law: in East Texas 
Oil Field, 14; in 1863, 473; 
at Mexia, 12 

Martin, Charlotte, 107 

Martin, Mabelle E., article 
by cited, 209n, 215, 218 

Martin County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Martinez, Antonio: article 
on cited, 200n; letters of 
cited, 215; statement of, 


200 
Martos y Navarrete, Angel, 
489, 492 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College, 
reference to material on, 
163 

Masaryk, Jan, visits Texas, 
240 

Mason County: reference to 
geology of, 127; reference 
to material on, 162 

Masonic Female Institute, 
272 

Masonic influences in educa- 
tion, citation to thesis on, 
103 

Masonic order, 101, 142, 333 

Massey, Otis, joins Associa- 
tion, 406 

Masterson, Patricia, 107 

Matagorda, Texas, 225, 229 

Matagorda Bay, 280 

Matagorda County, 145, 146; 
in census of 1847, 117; 
geologic formations in, 20, 
21; reference to geology 


of, 127 
Matamoros, Mexico, 95, 436, 
439, 441n, 444; imprints 


mentioned, 233; negro set- 
tlement at, 440; passage 
to, 443; Unionists flee to, 
459 

Mathebet, Maurice, 508 

Mathews, Clarence C., 413 

Matsler, David, 99 

Matthai, Clara, 157 

Matthews, John L., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Mauermann, Gus B.: enter- 
tains San Antonio Histo- 
rical Society, 287; joins 
Association, 170 

Mauermann, Mrs. Gus BP., 
entertains San Antonio 
Historical Society, 287 

Maverick, Samuel A., 458n; 
reference to biography of, 
162 


Maverick County, 18; geo- 
logic formations in, 20, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
127 


Maverick Town—the Story 
of Old Tascosa, review of, 
174-176 

Maxey, Sam Bell, Confeder- 
ate general, 456 


Maxwell, Allen, returns to 
S. M. U., 168 
May, Lt. —, command of 


wiped out, 211 

May, Ernest, joins Associa- 
tion, 517 

May, Francis B., joins As- 
sociation, 303 

Mayrant, John, 319 

Mayrant, John, Jr., 319n 

Mays Massacre, article on 
cited, 211n, 219 

Mead, Mrs. C. E., 116 

Mead, J. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 405 

Meadows, A. H., joins As- 
sociation, 407 

Measamer, M. B., 107 

Meat industry, 136, 163 

Meckel, Heinrich, 85, 86n 

Mederos, Rodriges, reference 
to material on, 496 


Medical history, references 
to, 154 
Medical practice, story of 


early, 144 
Medina, Battle of, 493 
Medina County, 82n, 465n, 
513; geologic formations 
in, 20, 21; Indian raids in, 
207n; reference to geology 
of, 127; slave population 
in, 422 
Medina del Campo, mention 
of publication at, 223 
Medina River, 76; habitat of 
Lipan on, 193; proposed 
removal of Bahia presidio 
to, 194 
Megginson, 
317 and n 
Mehl, B. Max, and money of 
Republic of Texas, 128 
Meine, Heinrich, 85, 86n, 89 
Melching, Walter C., 413 
Melton, John, 319 
Memorial of Fray Alonso de 
Benavides, 1630, cited, 191, 
223 


John C., 316n, 


Memorias, of Padre Morfi, 
345 

Menard, Michel Branamour, 
159 

Menard, Texas, mission es- 
tablished near, 196 

Menard County: reference 
to geology of, 127; refer- 
ence to history of, 273 

Menard News Press, 273 

Menardville, Texas, refer- 
ence to information on, 
273 

Mendoza, Juan Dominguez 
de: article on itinerary of 
cited, 191n; expedition of, 
191 

Menger Hotel, 382 


Menzel, George, priest, 86 
Mera, H. P., cited, 191n, 219 
Mercer, Peter, 371 
Mercer, Peter M., 371n 
Merchant (ship), reference 
to statistics on, 504 
Mercurio de Matamoros, 438 
Mesa de Catujanos, Lipan 
admitted to, 204 
Mescalero, 204, 205, 208n; 
adaptation of to new life, 
212; assistance of Lipan 
in expeditions against, 
198 ; attack of O’Conér on, 
197; continued depreda- 
tions by, 211; country as- 
signed to, 210; course of 
in Indian history, 208; de- 
livery of to Spanish, 198; 
military department of 
Texas jurisdiction over, 
210; raids on cattle herds 
by, 211; raids in Mexico 
of, 199; relation to Apa- 
che, 190, 192, 193n 
Mescalero Reservation: Apa- 
che on, 213; drifting of 
Lipan onto, 208 
Mesilla Valley Independent, 
reference to index of, 394 
Methodism in Texas, citation 
to history of, 103 
Methodist church, 370 and 
n, 874-375; in San Saba 
County, 100 
Metropolitan Church Asso- 
ciation: doctrines of, 340; 
name of Burning Bush so- 
ciety, 3385 


Metropolitan Institute of 
Texas, incorporation of, 
336; resources of, 337; 


suits against, 342 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, letter from, 153 
Metzenthin-Raunick, Selma, 
reference to article by, 157 
Meusebach, Baron Hans Ott- 
fried von, see Meusebach, 
John O. 
Meusebach, John O.: activ- 
ity of depicted in pageant, 


133; appointed commis- 
sioner general, 80 and n; 
honored, 132; Indian 


treaty, picture of opposite 
132; nephew of, 184; takes 
over settlers at New 
Braunfels, 81; uprising 
against, 91 

Mexia, Texas: discovery of 
oil, 12, 18; gas area near, 
10; martial law declared 
at, 12 

Mexican army, retreat of, 51 

Mexican border, reference to 
material on, 162 

Mexican education, reference 
to material on, 163 

Mexican folklore, book on, 
reviewed, 412-413 


Index 


Mexican government: losses 
to Indians inflicted by au- 
thorities of, 206; peace 
with Lipan established by, 
205; report of committee 
of investigation of cited, 
204n, 205n 

Mexican immigrants, refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

Mexican Patriots in Repub- 
lic of Texas, reference to 
biography of, 162 

Mexican Revolution of 1810, 
493 

Mexican War, 166, 227, 232, 
256n, 288; Henderson in, 
56 

Mexicans and Confederacy, 
460 

Mexico, 254, 452; Audiencia 
de, mention of, 231; book 
on adventures in, cited, 
215; colonization law of 
1824, 432; constitution of 
1824, 316; danger of war 
with and annexation, 50, 
266; imprisonment of Aus- 
tin in, 225; international 
relations involving Texas, 
231; Mackenzie expedition 
into, 207-; mention of Ber- 
landier’s travels in, 230; 
Mescalero Indians in, 212; 
National Museum, citation 
to papers in, 435n, 437n, 


439n; negotiations with, 
71-82; northern, coloniza- 
tion projects in, article 


on, 431-448; precedents of 
Pershing Expedition into, 
article on cited, 219; pres- 
ident of, 71; pursuit of 
Indians into, 207; status 
of negroes in, 440, 442 
Mexico City, 231; captured 
Indians sent to, 195; im- 


prints mentioned, 233; 
Mescalero raids toward, 
199 


Mézieres, Athanase de: book 
on cited, 196n, 197n, 214; 
description of Apache by, 


197 

Michaelis, Aline, reference to 
material on, 164 

Michigan, University of, 222 

Michigan History, cited, 118 

Middleton, R. D., 320n 

Midland County: geologic 
formations in, 21; library 
of, 115; reference to geol- 
ogy of, 127 

Mier, Mexico, 437; defeat at, 
58; troops at, 462 

Mier Expedition, reference 
to material on, 163, 373 

Mier y Teifn, Manuel de, 
suggestions for coloniza- 
tion, 436 

Milam, Benjamin R.: county 
named for, 373; reference 
to biography of, 162 
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Milam, Texas, beginning of, 
872 

Milam County, 875, 507; in 
census of 1847, 117; dur- 
ing Confederacy, 471; ear- 
ly days in, article on, 367- 
376; first court in, 373; 
first officers of, 373; first 
schoolhouse, 369; geologic 
formations in, 20; location 
of county seat, 373; map 
of, 1858, facing 372; or- 
ganization of, 372-373; ref- 
erence to geology of, 127; 
settlers in 1842, 371; Un- 
ionist sentiment in, 376 

Milam Land District, extent 
of, 372-373 

Miles, Mrs. Rebecca L., joins 
Association, 171 

Miley, S. H., joins Associa- 
tion, 406 

Military department of Tex- 
as, jurisdiction over In- 
dians of, 210 

Military Geography of the 
United States, reference 
to, 146 

Miller, Antoinette, addresses 
meeting, 402 

Miller, E. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Miller, E. T., 
128-129 

Miller, Elizabeth Runkle, 401 

Miller, N. Edd, joins Asso- 
ciation, 403 

Miller, W. B., 320n 

Miller, W. Henry, 106 

Miller, Mrs. W. Henry, 106; 
joins Association, 171 

Miller County, Arkansas, 505 

Millis, Guillermo de, edition 
printed by, 223 


115; quoted, 


Mills, A. N., provost mar- 
shal, 461 
Mills County, reference to 


geology of, 127 

Millsap, Texas, 291 

Milton Guards, 471n 

Milwaukee Freidenker, 307 

Mineral Resources, in San 
Saba County, 101 

Minerals, 425, 429; reference 
to information on, 124- 
128, 163, 295; in San Saba 
County, 101 

Mings Chapel, Texas, 272 

Ministerio de Estado, Ar- 
chives of, 231 

Minnesota: Junior Historian 


work in, 119; University 
of, 119 

Mirando, Texas, oil at 12, 
18, 19 


Mission Concepcién, Indian 
attack on, 195 

Mission Era, cited, 199n, 216 

Mission folklore, reference 
to material on, 163 

Mission Nuesta Sefiora de la 
Luz, 489, 492 
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Mission Oil Field, discovery 
of, 9 

Mission Period, obscure 
points in, article on cited, 
218 

Mission Rosario, 197, 218 

Mission San Saba, destruc- 

tion of, 196 

Mission San Xavier, loca- 
tion of, 195 

Missionaries: activities of, 
195 and n, 203n, 214, 218; 
disillusionment of by Apa- 
ches, 196; of Episcopal 
Church, 151 

Missions, establishment of 
for Apache, 195 

Missions on San Gabriel Riv- 
er, article on cited, 218 

Mississippi, 255n, 263, 409; 
resolution of, 61 

Mississippi Bible Society, 281 

“Mississippi Bubble,” oil 
speculation compared to, 
41 

Mississippi River, 427; Un- 
ion control of, 354 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, 291 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, reference to arti- 
cle in, 166, 393 

Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Railroad: history of men- 
tioned, 505; reference to 
book on, 274, 311 

Missouri Compromise line, 
255, 257, 258, 260, 265, 266, 
268; proposed to divide 
Texas, 267 

Missourians in Texas, refer- 
ence to article on, 159 

Mitchell, Asa: home of, 287; 
reference to speech on, 287 

Mitchell, Warren, 324, 325 

Mitchell County: discovery 
of gas in, 12; geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Mithoff, Mrs. Warren, joins 
Association, 406 

Mix, Vernille, 107 

Mobile, Alabama, meeting 
at, 316-317 

Mobile Company of San Car- 
los de Parras, 380 

Mobile Daily Commercial 
Register and Patriot, cit- 
ed, 316n, 317, 319, 320n 

“Mobile Grays,” join Fan- 
nin at Goliad, 3238, 325; 
massacred, 327 

Mobile Mercantile Advertis- 
er, urges aid for Texas, 
316n, 317 

Mobile Transcript, urges aid 
for Texas, 317 

Moderators, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163 

Moffit, A., 105; letter from, 
270 


Index 


Mohair, production of, in 
Texas, 424 

Molberg, Joe, participates in 
celebration, 132 

Monclova, Mexico, 196, 440; 
campaign against Mesca- 
lero launched from, 200 

Monday Graphic, reference 
to index of, 394 

Money: of Republic of Tex- 
as, 128-129; status of Con- 
federate, 458; of Texas, 
booklet on cited, 506; use 
of for advertising pur- 
poses, 129 

Monro, Harold, 348 

Monroe, Daniel, 369, 370, 
871, 373n; locates Milam 
County seat, 373 

Montague County, 16; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
127 

Monterrey, Mexico, 227; im- 
prints mentioned, 244; 
military colony located 
north of, 204; Unionists 
flee to, 459 

Montez, Mrs. A. R., 161 

Montgomery, H. F., 286 

Montgomery, Joe, 99 

Montgomery, John Calvin, 
98, 99 

Montgomery, W. J., 98, 101 

Montgomery, Whitney, ref- 
ference to material on, 164 

Montgomery (Alabama) Ad- 
vertiser, cited, 94n 

Montgomery (steamer), 459 

Montgomery County: in cen- 
sus of 1847, 117; geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Moody, Dan: administration, 
reference to material on, 
163; reference to biogra- 
phy of, 162; supports Civ- 
il Judicial Council, 285 

Moody, W. L., Jr., 331 

Moon, A. Ernest, joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Mooneyham, Floyd J., 413 

Moore, —, 288 

Moore, Alfred, 320n 

Moore, Alexander, 503 

Moore, Charles R., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Moore, Daniel, 98 

Moore, David, 319n 

Moore, Dorothy Gene, directs 
portion of pageant, 379 

Moore, Edwin Ward, 503 

Moore, Elmer, letter from, 


Moore, Francis, Jr., refer- 
ence to book by, 156 

Moore, Ike, mention of work 
of, 228 

Moore, John H., expedition 
of, 201 

Moore, Margaret, 107 

Moore, T. J., 820n 


Moore, Mrs. William R., 
joins Association, 171 

Moore County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; geologic 
reference to, 127 

Moore’s Creek, 398 

Mogquinos Indians, 208 

Moreland, Patrick, reference 
to material on, 164 

Morfi, Juan Augustin, 229; 
cited, 192n, 193n, 198n, 
199n, 205n, 214, 215, 345 

Morfit, Henry M., report of 
cited, 201n 

Morgan, A. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 173 

Morgan, Mrs. C. N., cited, 
3438n 

Morgan, David, 82n 

Morgan, Guiton, joins Asso- 
ciation, 407 

Morgan, James, 121 

Morgan, Lewis H., 530 

Morillo, Miguel Nufiez, ref- 
erence to material on, 496 

Mormons, 133 

Moroney, James, 485 

Morrill, Amos, 468 

Morris, Alfred, 99 

Morris, Harvey E., 107 

Morris, Harold, reference to 
material on, 164 

Morris, Lynn, 107 

Morris, Mrs. Ned B., sketch 
by, 396-398 

Morris, Mrs. Sarah, 169 

Morris, Thomas A., 374n 

Morris, Toby, elected Con- 
gressman, 392 

Morris, Mrs. Verna A., joins 
Association, 403 

Morris, William, 346 

Morris, William D., joins As- 
sociation, 173 

Morris, William Wright, 
sketch of, 396-398 

Morris, Yvonne, 107 

Morris County: naming of, 
396; reference to geology 

of, 127 

Morrison, Dale N., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Morse, Fred C., 106 

Mortimer, John L., joins As- 
sociation, 303 

Morten, Winfield, joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Morton, Colonel —, 316n 

Morton, Ohland, 180; book 
review by, 412-413 

Mosby, William R., 413 

Moscoso, Luis, article on 
listed, 507 

Moseley, J. A. R., 106; ref- 
erence to book by, 270 

Mosher, Thomas Bird, pri- 
vate press of, 345 

Mosquito fleet, 381 

Moss’ Bluff, 489-492 

Motley County, reference to 
geology of, 127 
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Moulton, Texas, Czechs in, 


238 

Mound Prairie, Texas, gun- 
making at, 287 

Mountain City, Texas, 352 

Moursund, A. W., speaks at 
celebration, 133 

Muckler, Anna, article by 
cited, 201n, 202n, 218 

Mueller, Esther, writer of 
pageant, 133 

Mueller, Oswald, translation 
by, 83n, 87n 

Muir, Andrew Forest, 105 

Muldoon, Father Miguel, 
monument to, 389 

Municipal and County Li- 
brary, reference to mate- 
rial on, 163 

Municipal Problems, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Munger, S. S., cited, 425 

Munn v Illinois, cited, 483 

Mufios, Guillermo Porras, 
reference to article by, 384 

Munson, Mrs. Betty Bingham 
joins Association, 172 

Murchison, C. W., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Murchison, Kenneth, joins 
Association, 407 

Murphy, T. B., 320n 

Murrah, Pendleton, corre- 
spondence of cited, 475 

Murray, Edward, 316n 

Murray, John P., inquiry re- 
garding, 396 

Murray, W. T., 100, 101 

Museums, reference to ma- 
terial on, 164 

Music, 132, 164 

“Mustangs,” volunteer com- 
pany, 325 

Myers, C. L., 44 

Myers, Louie, 40 

Myers, Scott, interviewed, 
130 

Myths and Legends of Lipan 
Apache Indians, cited, 217 


Nacogdoches, Texas, 4, 19, 
382, 388; estimated num- 
ber of families at, in 1834, 
281; first oil pipe line 
built to, 5; founder of, 
160; oil collected at, 2; 
oil field at, 5, 6, 12; ref- 
erence to material on, 162 

Nacogdoches County, 3, 20, 
21, 127, 272, 382, 386; in 
census of 1847, 117 

Nacogdoches Daily Sentinel, 
cited, 512 

Nacogdoches Historical So- 
ciety, 512 

Nacogdoches University, ef- 
fort to restore building of, 
612 

Naidu, Sarojini, 348 

Nalle, Ouida Ferguson, 519 

Nance, Berta Hart, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 
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Nance, Mrs. J. D., joins As- 
sociation, 406 

Nance, Joseph M., 107; edi- 
torial work of, 228; work 
on Texas newspapers, 229 

Nanney, Audie L., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Nardecchia, Ernest, joins 
Association, 173 

Nardecchia, Mrs. Ernest, 
joins Association, 173 

Narratives of the Coronado 
Expedition, cited, 190 

Nashville, Texas, 367, 373; 
settlers at, 1842, 371 

Natchez imprint, 225 

Natchitoches, La., 121 

Natchitoches Courier, 221 

Natagé, 208; name applied 
to Apache, 192 

National Archives, 145, 270; 
document from, 139-140; 
importance of, to Texas 
history, 233 

National Bank of Commerce 
of San Antonio, services 
of J. K. Beretta to, 506 

National Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography, 149 

National Defense, reference 
to material, 163 

National Park Service, 129 

Natice Races, cited, 216 

Natural gas industry, ex- 
pansion of, 13 

Natural regions of Texas, 
reference to article on, 137 

Natural resources of Texas, 
reference to material on, 
136-139, 163 

Naturalists of the Frontier: 
cited, 120, 164; reference 
to, 425 

Navajo: article on early, cit- 
ed, 218; friction of Mesca- 
lero with, 211; included in 
western Apache, 190; part 
of Apacheans, 193n 

Naval Air Station, history 
of, at Dallas, 271 

Navarro County, 20, 127, 
872; in census of 1847, 117 

Navarro oil formation, 18 

Navidad River, 93 

Navigable streams, lack of 
in Texas, 478 

Navy, Texas, see Texas Navy 

Navy, United States, see 
United States Navy 

Navy Day, flag presented on, 
395 

Naylor, Joe, 345 

Naylor, John W., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Neal, Joe, joins Association, 
403 

Nealley, G. C., reference to 
article on, 278 

Nebraska History: quoted, 
301-302; reference to, 153 

Neches River, 386 

Neeley, Marilyn, 107, 404 
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Neff, Pat M., 162, 163 

Negociations de la Repub- 
lique du Texas en Europe, 
cited, 446n 

Negroes: colony for, prob- 
lems of, 442; colony pro- 
posed for, 440-444; educa- 
tion of, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163; and Freed- 
men’s Bureau, 145-147; 
number in Texas in 1847, 
117-118; as property, 421; 
reference to material on, 
164; report of freedom of, 
473; in San Saba County, 
98; settlement of at Mata- 
moros, 440; as slaves in 
Texas, 93-97; in Texas, 
after Civil War, 421 

Neighbors, R. S., report on 
Indians by, 205 

Neill, Robert T., article by 
listed, 507 

Nelson, Al B., 107; cited, 
19n, 199n, 200n, 219 

Nelson, Georgie Ruth, 106, 
107 

Nesmith, R. I., 116; fur- 
nishes manuscript to Asso- 
ciation, 129 

New, Irene, joins Associa- 
tion, 172 

New Braunfels, Texas, 78; 
account of celebration at, 
132-134; article on, 75-92; 
beginning of, 78; celebra- 
tion in, 87n, 133; city elec- 
tion, 87; newspaper at, 
383; reference to material 
on, 162; sheep-raising in, 
424 

New Braunfels Minute Book, 
cited, 88 

New Braunfelser Zeitung, 
cited, 86 

New Mexico: Apache In- 
dians in, thesis on cited, 
219; article on defense of 
cited, 216; book on ar- 
chives of cited, 215; book 
historical documents 
relating to cited, 214; In- 
dian policy in, article on 
cited, 21in, 212n, 219; 
Plains Indians in, book on 
cited, 215; roamed over 
by Apache, 209 

New Mexico Chronicles, 
Three, cited, 214 

New Mexico Historical Re- 
view, 136, 180, 314; cited, 
189n, 191n, 210n, 211n, 
212n, 218 

New Orleans, La., 121, 122, 
226, 237, 438, 439, 442, 
443, 444, 451; formation 
of Burning Bush society 
in, 335; regiment organ- 
ized at, 460 

New Orleans, Texas and Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., 422 

New Orleans Bee, 59, 158 
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New Orleans Daily Crescent, 


524 

“New Orleans Grays,” 325 

New Orleans Picayune, 58, 
424 

New Washington, Texas, 
orange trees at, 121 

New York, N. Y., 230, 232. 
260n, 264; mass meetings 
in, 58; Streeter exhibit in, 
227; visit of Lizzie John- 
son to, 360 

New York Deutsche Schnell- 
post, 307 

New York Deutsche Zeitung, 
307 

New York Herald, 501 

New York Janus, 307-308 

New York Journal of Com- 
merce, 59 

New York Public Library, 
223; bulletin of, 226; er- 
ror of, 225 

New York Times: reference 
to article in, 402; quoted, 


290 

New York World-Telegram, 
refernce to article in, 395 

Newberry Library, 214 

Newcomb, James P.: cited, 
452n; and Confederacy, 
456, 457; letter to, 156; 
Unionist activities of, 451- 
452 

Newhaus, Benjamin B., 414 

Newman, Vernie, 106 

Newspaper, 419, 426; list of 
those in Texas indexed, 
393-394; reference to ma- 
terial on, 164 

Newton, Lewis W., 106 

Newton County: in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic for- 
mations in, 20; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Neubert, Adolph, 300 

Ney, Elisabet, 162, 278, 302 

Nicholas, Chief —, 211 

Nicholas, William A., 414 

Niles, John M., 252, 262; 
information on, 258n 

Niles’ Weekly Register: cit- 
ed, 121; reference to, 135 

Nimitz, Charles, 464 

Nimitz, Charles H., honored, 
182 

Nimitz, Chester W.: hon- 
ored, 133; reference to 
biography of, 162 

Nimitz Hotel, 1382 

Nixon, George A., 321 

Nixon, Pat Ireland: 104, 
106, 391, 500, 501; ap- 
pointment by, 120; elected 
president of Texas State 
Historical Association, 108 ; 
reference to article by, 
154; urges membership in 
Association, 287 

Nixon, Pat Ireland, Jr., 
joins Association, 517 


Index 


Nixon, Mrs. Pat Ireland, 106 

Nixon, R. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 516 

Nixon, Robert R., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Noble, Mary Ethel, joins As- 
sociation, 406 

Nolan, Captain —, and Con- 
federacy, 460 

Nolan, Philip: and Aman- 
gual, 380; reference to 
manuscripts of, 230 

Nolan County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Noriega, Eduardo, 414 

Norlin, George, book of re- 
viewed, 527 

North American Indians, 
cited, 216 

North Carolina, 260n, 263; 
reference to book on, 150 

North Central Texas, oil 
production in, 20 

North Dayton, Texas, oil at, 
9, 13 

North Mexican States and 
Texas, cited, 216 

North Texas: beginning of 
oil interest in, 9; geology 
features of, 19; lack of 
oil transportation facilities 
in, 12; need for railroads 
for, 478; oil production in, 
20, 23-24; purchase of oil 
in, 12 

Northeast Texas, oil produc- 
tion in, 15 

Northern Standard, refer- 
ence to index of, 393 

Northington, John V. 414 

Norvell, Mrs. Lipscomb, 106 

Novoa, E., joins Association, 
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Nueces, Battle of, 465-466 
and n 

Nueces County: in census 
of 1847, 117; geologic for- 
mations in, 20; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Nueces River, 92, 435, 445; 
and boundary’ question, 
269, 481; colonizing proj- 
ects south of, article on, 
431-448; Lipan Apache on, 
193, 197n; massacre on, 
465; missions established 
on, 196; Spanish grants 
on, 431n 

Nueva Espafia, book on de- 
scription of cited, 217 

Nueva Leon, map of, 436 

Nueva Santander, Lipan on 
frontiers of, 200 

Nueva Vizcaya, book on his- 
torical documents relating 
to, cited, 214 

Nuhn, A. D., 133 


Oberste, William H., 115 
O’Brien, George, interest in 
oil of, 88 


Ocaranza, Fernando, cited, 
217 

Ocean (ship), reference to 
statistics on, 504 

Ochiltree County, geologic 
reference to, 127 

O’Conor, Hugo: attack on 
Mescalero by, 197; expedi- 
tion against Apache led 
by, 198 

O’Daniel, John, Jr., cited, 
326n 

O’Daniel, W. Lee: adminis- 
tration of, 163; reference 
to biography of, 162 

Odonohoe, Mrs. John F., 
joins Association, 172 

Office of Indian Affairs, 208 

Ogilvy, James, 447; agent 
for Empresario, 444-445 

Ogle, R. H., cited, 189n, 
190n, 217 

Ohio, 37, 256n, 258n, 264; 
opposes annexation, 265 

Ohio War History Commis- 
sion, note on publication 
of, 413 

Oil: attempt to drill for by 
Burning Bush society, 339 ; 
booms, 5, 6, 12, 47, 187; 
celebration of discovery of, 
158-159; companies, cap- 
italization of, 41; discov- 
ery of, 5, 6, 18, 18; 14: 
fires, 6; first drilling for 
in Texas, 3, 4, 8; leases, 
8, 41; legends concerning 
early use of, 2; legislative 
conservation of, 11; over- 
production of, 13, 14; pipe 
lines, 5, 12; pool, location 
in Gulf of Mexico of, 36; 
price of, 5, 18, 14; pro- 
duction of, 1, 5, 7, 11, 12, 
15, 17; proration of, 11, 
13; records of existence of 
in Texas prior to 1900, 3; 
refining of, 5, 6, 382; 
sands, productive in Tex- 
as, 18, 19; seepages, 2, 
86; shipment of, 2; sta- 
tistics on total production 
of, 23-24; storage facili- 
ties for, 8; traces of near 
Electra, Texas, 46; uses 
of by settlers, 2; wastage 
of, efforts to prevent, 8 

Oil field: life in at Sour 
Lake, 26-27; reference to 
article on, 295, 296 

Oil and gas, statistics on, 
1; Division of Railroad 
Commission, organization 
of, 11 

Oil industry, 8; articles on, 
1-24, 25-35, 36-48, 44-48; 
condition of in 1930, 14; 
history of development of, 
2; importance of struc- 
ture and stratigraphy to, 
16; inception of, 3; in- 
quiry regarding, 123; ref- 


erences to material on, 
135, 136-139, 163 

Oil land: losses to school 
through sale of, article on 
listed, 507; prices of, 8 

Oil legislation, 9, 10; en- 
actment of in 1917, 11; 
first relating to field de- 
velopment, 7 

Oil Spring, Texas, 2, 6; oil 
seepage at, 3; resumption 
of drilling at, 5 

Oklahoma: oil discovered in, 
14; reservations in, 208 

Oklahoma-Texas boundary 
dispute, reference to arti- 
cle on, 294 

Old Nashville, see Nashville, 
Texas 

Old Spanish Trail, oil seep- 
ages along, 2 

Oldham, W. S., favors se- 
cession, 450 

Oldham County, Texas, 147; 
geologic reference to, 127 

Oliver, John, 318n 

Olmsted, F. L., cited, 92n, 
122n 

Olson, James C., quotation 
from article by, 301-302 

Onderdonk, Julian, reference 
to material on, 162 

Onderdonk, Robert J., refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

O’Neill, Francis Edward, 
joins Association, 517 

Onins, Judge —, 375 

Onate, Juan de, first appli- 
cation of term Apache by, 
191 

Opler, Morris Edward, cited, 
193n, 217n 

Opriphek, Peggy, 107 

Orange, Texas, 1; gunmak- 
ing at, 288 

Orange County, geologic for- 
mations in, 20 

Orange industry, in early 
Texas, 121 

Orcoquisac, El, see El Or- 
coquisac 

Ord, E. O. C., letter to cit- 
ed, 208n; report of cited, 
207n 

Ordnance records during 
Civil War, 139 

Ore City, Texas, 272 

Organ Mountains, expedi- 
tions against Apache sent 
into, 209 

Orr, Captain —, 371 

Orr, Mrs. Aubrey, 169 

O’Shaunessy, J. O., 503 

Oso Guards, 471n 

Ouachita Mountain System, 
reference to article on, 
292 

Our Catholic Heritage, cit- 
ed, 199n, 200, 216 

Our Lady of Refugio School, 
joins Association, 407 

Owen, E. M., 99 
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Owen, Thomas M., cited, 94n 

Owsley, Alvin M., 519 

Ox-Train, reference to ar- 
ticle on, 297 

Oxford University, 113, 411 

Oxsheer, Mrs. Martha Kirk, 
369 


Oxsheer, W. W.: elected dis- 
trict clerk, 373; recollec- 
tions of Milam County, 
371; settles in Milam 
County, 369 

Oyoz, Domingo de, reference 
to material on, 495 

Oyster Bay, 280 


Paca, William, 237 

Package Loan Bureau, 161 

Pacific Coal Company, 11 

Pacific Coast Coal and Pe- 
troleum Company, 123, 124 

Pacific Railroad, surveys on, 
123 


Packark, Sidney R., 313 

Padilla, Juan Antonio, re- 
port on Indians cited, 
200n, 215 

Padrén, Joseph, suit of, 401 

Page, Holland, joins Asso- 
ciation, 172 

Pages, Pierre, M. F., cited, 
215 

Paine, Mrs. Clarence S., 394 

Pakenham, Richard, aids 
Treat in Mexico, 57 

Paleontology, list of articles 
on, 

Palestine, Texas: gun mak- 
ing at, 287; and Reagan 
home, 278-279; reference 
to material on, 162, 382 

Palestine Advocate, 229 

Palestine Daily Herald, quot- 
ed, 279 

Palm, Swante, 469n 

Palmer, Bigelow, loyalty of, 
to Confederacy, 462 

Palmer, Charles E., fruit 
company of, 336, 339 

Palo Duro Canyon State 
Park, reference to materi- 
al on, 162 

Palo Pinto County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Paloma Indians, 208n; en- 
countering of Valverde of, 
192; part of Lipans, 192n 

Pancho Villa, 234, 384, 412 

Panhandle, 3; geologic fea- 
tures of, 19; oil and gas 
in, 11, 12, 18, 20; refer- 
ence to material on, 162, 
382 

Panhandle Herald: quoted, 
165-166; reference to, 383 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review, references to ar- 
ticles in, 140 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Society, 120 
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Panola County: in census of 
1847, 117; geologic forma- 
tions in, 20, 21; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Papeles de Cuba, 230 

Paper industries in Texas, 
reference to articles on, 
137, 138, 139, 163 

Papers, values of files of, 
130 

Pardon and Parole Board, 
reference to material on, 
163 


Parke, James H., reference 
to material on, 164 

Parker, Chief Baldwin, par- 
ticipates in celebration, 
132, 133 

Parker, Cynthia Ann, 162, 
391 

Parker, I. M., cited, 219 

Parker, Jane Marsh, 529 

Parker, John, 391 

Parker, Quanah: reference 
to picture of, 383; uses 
Electra as trading post, 44 

Parker, Ralph, 505 

Parker, W. B., cited, 206n, 
215 

Parker County, 155; refer- 
ences to, 127, 291, 382 

Parks, H. B., book by listed, 
509 

Parks: municipal park prob- 
lems of, 164; reference to 
material on, 162 

Parmer, Martin, 159 

Parmer County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Parrilla Expedition: accom- 
panied by Apache, 197; 
article on cited, 197n, 218 

Partin, Wade, 107 

Paschal, George W.: and 
Confederacy, 452, 457, 467, 
468, 469n; reference to 
material on, 452n 

Paschal, T. M., letter from 
cited, 208n 

Patrick, Eleanor, 107 

Patterson, C. L., 115 

Patterson, Edward, cited, 
326n 

Patterson, Norma, reference 
to material on, 164 

Patton, J. M., quoted, 463 

Pattullo, George, reference 
to material on, 164 

Payne, M. H.: and Burning 
Bush, 341; cited, 335n, 
348n 

Payne, Robert L., 320n 

Peace Party. activities of, 
453, 454, 455 

Peak, I. F., joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Pease, E. M., 300, 469n; ad- 
ministration of, 422; and 
Confederacy, 452; refer- 
ence to biography of, 162; 
reports on Indians made 
to, 205 
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Pecos County, 13, 21, 127, 
382 

Pecos River, 210; crops on, 
382; Horse Head Crossing 
of, 205; Indians on, 190, 
198, 202, 206, 211, 213; 
report of Mexican trad- 
ers on, 209n; viaduct on, 
382 

Peel, Dueward, 414 

Peete, Samuel, 319n 

Peltason, Jill, 107 

Penn, Ada C., 106 

Penn, Thomas, 411 

Penninger, Robert, cited, 92n 

Pennington, Harry, 416 

Pennybacker, Anna J. H.: 
reference to biography of, 
162; reference to book by, 


149 
Penshorn, Heinrich, 85, 86n 
Peoples, John H., inquiry 


regarding, 158 

People’s Library Movement, 
reference to material on, 
163 

Peres, Cayettano, reference 
to material on, 496 

Pérez, José, reference to case 
involving, 401 

Perkins, Dexter, 184 

Perote prison, 373n 

Perry, George S., reference 
to material on, 164 

Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan, 
116, 344; attends meeting, 
403 ; letter to, 160 

Perry, J. W., joins Associa- 
tion, 173 

Perryton, Texas, 398 

Pershing, John J., 234; ex- 
pedition of, article on cit- 
ed, 207n, 219 

Peschel, Oscar, 300 

Peters, Major —, 100 

Peterson, C. Stewart, 185 

Peterson, Hazel A., joins 
Association, 171 

Peterson, Leola, joins Asso- 
ciation, 404 

Petnecky, William: 
man of celebration, 
thanks to, 169 

Petroleum: references to ar- 
ticles on, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 163; see also oil 

Petroleum Prospecting Com- 
pany, 3, 5 

Petrolia Field: completion of 
gas wells in, 10; produc- 
tion of oil in, 9 

Pettus, John F., 328 

Pettus, Samuel O., 325 

Pettus, Texas, mention of oil 
structure at, 19 

Pettway, R. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 

Pharaones Indians, 208n 

Phelan, John D., 319n 

Phelan, Macum, cited, 103 

Phi Beta Kappa, 142, 332 


chair- 
132; 


Index 


Phiery, B. Doc, joins Asso- 
ciation, 405 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
statement in, 59 

Philately, example of, 
502 

Philipse, Frederick, 237 

Phillips, D. W., heads cele- 
bration committee, 380 

Philpott, W. A., Jr., 116 

Photographs: of Big Bend 
area, 377; inquiry regard- 
ing, 144, 389; as source of 
history, 105 

Picax-ande-Ins-tinsle, article 
concerning’ cited, 194n, 
199n, 219n; Chief of, es- 
tablished as head chief of 
Apache, 200 

Pictorial History of Texas, 
cited, 327n 

Piedras Pintas, 
discovered at, 9 

Pierce, N. H., reference to 
book by, 273 

Pike, Zebulon M., grant for 
study of, 131 

Pillot, Eugene, reference to 
material on, 164 

Pilot Knob, reference to ar- 
ticle on, 292 


501- 


Texas, oil 


Pimental, Francisco, cited, 
217 
Pino, Pedro Bautista, 180- 
181 


Pioneer Memorial, 132 

Pioneers: psychology of, 426; 
reference to material on, 
162 

Pipe line, see oil 

Pirson, Victor: agent of 
Belgian Government, 284, 
446; letter to, cited, 446n 

Pitchfork Ranch, reference 
to article on, 140 

Pitte, Thomas J., 286 

Pittman, R. W., 509 

Pittman, Samuel C., 318n 

Plains Country, reference to 
material on, 162, 169 

Plains Indians, book on cit- 
ed, 192n, 199n, 215n 

Planning Board, reference to 
material on, 163 

Plant collections, 
to article on, 278 


reference 


Plastics industries, refer- 
ences to articles on, 138, 
139 


Pleasant Hill, Texas, 272 

Pleasants, J. Hall, 185 

Plentitude, Texas, gun mak- 
ing at, 287 

Plum Grove Rifles, 471n 

Plummer, F. B., 103 

Poca Ropa, Chief, 198 

Pocket (brig), 328n 

Podewil, Theodor, 300 

Poets of Texas: German, 
157; organization of, 164; 
material on, 164; place in, 
of Frances Alexander 


Dewsin, 348 
Point Isabel, 
quiry, 510 
Political Constitution of the 
Free State of Coahuila and 

Texas, 221 

Political parties, 163, 426 

Polk, James K., 67, 68, 70, 
92, 230, 251 

Polk County: in census of 
1847, 117; geologic forma- 
tions in, 20; reference to 
geology of, 127 

Pollock, Lawrence S., joins 
Association, 407 

Ponder, Mary Louise, 107 

Pool, Bob, 106; joins Asso- 
ciation, 170 

Poolville, Texas, 155 

Pope, Alexander, joins As- 
sociation, 406 

Pope, Thomas A., 367n 

Population: in Almanac, 
421; table of, in 1847, 116- 


Texas, in- 


118 

Port Arthur, Texas, 42; ref- 
erence to picture of, 381 

Port Lavaca, Texas, 78n, 80, 
83, 96, 381 

Porter, Dwight, 530 

Porter, Katherine Anne, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Porter, R. H., 116 

Ports, reference to material 
on, 162, 510 

Posey, E. B., inquiry from, 
156 


Posey, Jo Anne, 107 

Posey, R. T., 98 

Post offices, references to es- 
tablishment of, 151, 279- 
280 

Postage stamp, first adhesive 
described, 502 

Postal Magazine, 501 

Postel, Karl Anton, writes 
tales of early Texas, 237 

Postell, W. R., 503 

Poston, Billy, 107 

Potash Industry, reference 
to material on, 163 

Poth, N. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Potomac (ship), reference 
to statistics on, 503 

Potter, Robert, cited, 323n 

Potter County, 382; geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Potters Point, Texas, oil dis- 
covered at, 9 

Potthast, O. J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Potts, Charles Shirley, ref- 
erence to book by, 147 

Powell, Ernest: joins Asso- 
ciation, 403; reference to 
pamphlet by, 134 

Powell, Texas, discovery of 
oil near, 12, 18 

Power, John J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 405 


Power, J. E., auctioneer, 46 

Prairie Apache, part of Li- 
panans, 192n 

Prairie Tribes, compact of 
with Confederate Indian 
tribes, 203n 

Prairie View College, refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

Prather, William L., oil dis- 
covered on ranch of, 6 

Prentiss, George, 409 

Prentiss, Sergeant S., Whig 
Orator of the Old South, 
reviewed, 408-410 

Presbyterian Church, cele- 
brates centennial in Jef- 
ferson, 270 

Presidential campaign, 1844, 
and annexation, 267 

President’s House at Hous- 
ton in 1859, reference to 
picture of, 382 

Presidio County: reference to 
geology of, 127; reference 
to material on, 162 

Presidio del Norte, 204, 205 

Press, power of, 426 

Price, Colonel —, gun maker, 
288 

Price, George F., cited, 206n, 
217 


Price, James B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 303 

Price, Mamie, 107 

Price, William D., 468 

Prigmore, George, 107 

Pringle, William, 445 

Printing, in Texas, 420, 426, 


Pritchett, Henry Carr, ref- 
erence to material on, 163 

Pritchett Field, celebration 
at, 379 

Pritchett School, 272 

Producers Oil Company, 46 

Protestantische Gemeinde, 
founding of, 84 

Protestantische 
Transcripts, 
88n, 89n, 92n 

Protestants: establish church, 
184; immigration of into 
Texas, 281 

Province of Texas, book on 
history of cited, 214n 

Provincial Annals, reference 
to, 131 

Provincias Internas, 217, 275 

Pruit, V. G., 320n 

Public debt, 256, 267 

Public Health, reference to 
material on, 164 

Public Lands, 253, 255, 256, 
258, 259, 260, 261, 267; 
reference to material on, 


Gemeinde 
cited, 86n, 


164 

Public Safety, department 
of, reference to material 
on, 163 

Publications, of Texas, 419 

Publishers, Four Texas, arti- 
cle on, 344-348 


Index 


Pueblo Indians: attacks of 
Apache on, 191; Teyas raid 
on, 190n 

Puerco River, Spanish-In- 
dian conference on, 199 

Purl, Annie, reference to 
material on, 163 

Putman, Michael, 328 


Quartelexos, 208n 

Quarterly of the American 
Petroleum Institute, cited, 
130 

Quarterly of the Historical 
Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, reference to article 
in, 297 

Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, cit- 
ed, 191n, 193n, 194n, 195n, 
197n, 198n 


Querecho Apaches: com- 
prised in Lipanan, 192; 
definition of name of, 


191n; encountered by 
Spaniards, 190 
Quest of American Life, The, 
reviewed, 527-528 
Quicksilver, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163 


Rabago y Terdn, Don Pedro 
de, expedition to San Saba 
of, 195 

Ragsdale, Martha, reference 
to material on, 163 

Rahm, Johann Jacob, 77n 

Railroad building, reference 
to article on, 137 

Railroad Commission: ad- 
ministrative problems of, 
12; divergent views as to 
best type of, 482; grant 
of permission to operate 
carbon black plant, 12; 
Judge Terrell’s arguments 
for, 478-479; oil and gas 
division of, 11; opinion on 
implied power of legisla- 
ture to create, 479; oppo- 
sition to, 483, 484; ques- 
tion of constitutionality 
of, 479, 482-483; recollec- 
tions of establishment of, 
article on, 478-486; regu- 
latory activities of, 13; 
source of oil statistics, 
24n; substitute bill on, 482 

Railroad Companies, list of, 
422 

Railroad lobby, work of 
against railroad commis- 
sion, 481 

Railroads: charges of unrea- 
sonable rates by, 484; 
companies chartered, 422; 
construction of encouraged 
by state, 479; expansion 
of, 422; government regu- 
lation of, issue in politics, 
478; history of, reference 
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to material on, 164; pro- 
motion of first, 396 

Railway and Lcomotive His- 
torical Society, reference 
to book issued by, 274 

Raiknitz, Juan, 447; coloniz- 
ing efforts of, 437-440; 
grants to 438-439, 440 

Rainey, Homer Price, 511; 
reference to material on, 
163 

Rains County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Raknitz, Johan von see Raik- 
nitz, Juan 

Ramirez, Maria del Socorro, 
joins Association, 403 

Ramsdell, C. W., cited, 451n; 
reference to book by, 147 

Ramsdell, M. A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 404 

Ramsey, W. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 303 

Ranches, reference to mate- 
rial on, 163 

Ranching, 448; land grants 
for, 437 

Rancho Ojai, 123 

Randall, Mrs. W. S., joins 
Association, 404 

Randall County, 
reference to, 127 

Randolph, Capt. —, 504 

Randolph, Peyton B., 286 

Randolph, Mrs. W. M., joins 
Association, 404 

Raney, Mary, 154 

Ranger, Texas, 12 

Ranger Oil Field, 
covery of, 11 

Rangers, Texas, reference to 
material on, 163, 164, 165, 
166 

Rangers and Regulars, cit- 
ed, 217 

Ransom, Nancy Richey, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Ratliff, Robert J., cited, 103 

Rattlesnakes, hunting of, 
155, 287 


geologic 


18; dis- 


_ Ray, Mrs. Thomas W., 115 


Rayburn, Sam, reference to 
biography of, 162 
Raymond, Dora Neill, refer- 
ence to book by, 167 
Raymond, James H., 469n 
Raymond of Saint Gilles, 
reference to thesis on, 283 
Read, Ben F., joins Associa- 
tion, 516 
Read, Opie, 346 
Reading matter, 
1860, 428 
Reading in Texas History, 
cited, 326n 
Reagan, Jeff D., 279 
Reagan, Mrs. Jeff D., do- 
nates homesite, 278-279 
Reagan, John H., 526; home 
of, 278-279; reference to 
biography of, 162; refer- 
ence to book by, 149; sup- 


in Texas, 


441 : 
he 
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ports state railroad com- 
mission, 485 

Reagan, Tom B., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Reagan Canyon, 
Du Pont, 377 

Reagan County, 17; geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Real County, geologic refer- 
ence to, 127 

Reaugh, Frank, reference to 
material on, 162 

Reconstruction, 227, 479, 
480; Brazoria County dur- 
ing, 145-147; close of, 428; 
discussion of in tenth leg- 
islature, 476; dramatized 
in pageant, 379; reference 
to material on, 163; ref- 
erence to work on, 541n 

Rector, N. S., 101 

Red Beds Plains, 
to article on, 136 

Red Cross of Constantine, 
333 

Red Cross Units, 
celebration, 378 

Red River, 96, 373, 420; and 
boundary of Texas, 270; 
boundary of Wichita Coun- 
ty, 44; expedition to, arti- 
cle on cited, 197n, 218; 
habitat of Lipan on, 193; 
possibility of Union lodge- 
ment on, 476; reference to 
article on, 292, 2938, 294 

Red River County, 467n; in 
census of 1847, 117; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

“Red Rovers,”’ activities of, 
322-323; retreat of, 325; 
engagement by, 326-328 

Redland Herald, quoted, 160 

Redmond Creek, 491-492 

Redwood, Richard H., 316n 

Reed, James L., 468n 

Reed, S. G., 116; 
meeting, 403 

Reeve, Frank D., 136; arti- 
cle by, 189-219; cited, 211n, 
212n, 219; contributor’s 
note on, 314 

Reeve, Henry, joins Associa- 
tion, 517 

Reeves County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Refineries, 1, 7 

Refugees, reference to Bu- 
reau of, 234 

Refugio, Texas: raid on, 58; 
skirmish at, 324-325 

Refugio County: celebrates 
centennial of statehood, 
165; in census of 1847, 
117; geologic formations 
in, 20; manuscript history 
of, presented to library, 
885; reference to geology 
of, 127 

Refugio Timely Remarks, 165 


visited by 


reference 


used in 


attends 
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Regents, Board of, of Uni- 
versity, 120, 494 

Reglamento para todos los 
Presidios, 224 

“Regulars,” volunteer com- 
pany, 325 

Regulators, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163 

Reid, J. B., census figures 
on, 93n 

Reid, John R., 316n, 317n 

Rein Company, 346 

Relacién, 223 

Relacién del viaje . . . a los 


Presidios Internos, cited, 
197n 
Religion: ceremonials, use 


of oil in, 2; in early Tex- 
as, 281-283; reference to 
material on, 163, 164; re- 
striction of in Tamaulipas 


grant, 438 
Religious Institutions and 
Affairs, reference to ma- 


terial on, 164 

Remer, Wilhelm, 92n 

Remmler, Gabriel, city mar- 
shal, 88 

Remolino, Indian 
near attacked, 207 

Renard, Frank, reference to 
material on, 164 

Rennert, Julius, 82, 87; 
elected mayor, 88; repre- 
sentative, 89 

Repplier, Agnes, 344 

Report on the Spanish Ar- 
chives in San Antonio, 
Texas, 493 

Republic of the Rio Grande, 


village 


158 

Republic of Texas, 159, 225, 
280; act of, 444; act to 
promote colonization, 445; 
annexation of, 163; see al- 
so annexation of Texas; 
chart on navy of, 503-504 ; 


debts of, 64, 423; Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of, 
cited, 441n, 444n, 445n, 


446n; flag of, 284-285; In- 
dian Policy of, article on 


cited, 201n, 202n, 218; 
money of, 128-129; navy 
of, 423; note on cannon 


of, 167-168; policy toward 
Mexico, 56-57; recognition 
of, 55-56, 284; reference 
to article on president of, 
1385; reference to biogra- 
phy of Mexican patriots 
of, 162; reference to book 
on correspondence of, 149; 
reference to materials on, 
163; relations of, with 
Belgium, 284-285; treaty 
made by Indian commis- 
sioners of, 202 


Reservation Indians, com- 
plaints about, 212 
Resources: of Texas, 1857, 


420; mineral of Texas, 425 


Resources of Texas, reference 
to, 144, 429 

Reveille, mascot at A. & M., 
143 


Revilla, Mexico, 441 

Revolution, Texas, 225, 379 

Rey, Agapito, cited, 190n, 
214 


Reynosa, Mexico, 446; Lipan 


depredations near, 200; 
troops at, 462 
Reynolds, Carl, joins Asso- 


ciation, 404 

Reynolds, George F., 186 

Reynolds, Walter P., joins 
Association, 302 

Rhoads, Barney D. K., 101 

Rice, Joseph, 320n 

Rice, Lucy W., reference to 
material on, 162 

Rice Institute, reference to 
material on, 163 

Richards, W. C., joins Asso- 
ciation, 172 

Richards, William George, 
joins Association, 171 

Richards, Mrs. William 
George, joins Association, 
171 


Richardson, David, 420; 
death of, 427; newspaper 
editor, 410; quarred with 
W. Richardson, 426 

Richardson, J. T., reference 
to article by, 158 

Richardson, R. N., 140, 391, 
508; cited, 217 

Richardson, Willard, 420, 
426, 429; letter to cited, 
475; newspaper editor, 
329, 419; quarrel with Da- 
vid Richardson, 426 

Richadson and Company, 
publishers, 419 

Richland, Texas, discovery of 
oil near, 12 

Richland Creek, 99 

Richmond, Texas, 229, 512 

Richmond Freeman Memori- 
al Clinic for Children, 333 

Riding, S. P., cited, 357 

Riedel, Anton, New Braun- 
fels settler, 90 

Riedel, Nicolaus, New Braun- 
fels settler, 90 

Riley, Claude, joins Associa- 
tion, 407 

Riley, Samuel W., joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Rindal, H., joins Association, 
517 

Ringgold Barracks, during 
Confederacy, 460 

Rio Frio, 208 

Rio Grande, 95, 204, 207, 
227, 889, 420, 422, 440, 
445, 446, 447, 459, 465, 
469; advantages of settle- 
ments on, 4385; Apaches 
on, 196, 198n; Bang’s 
grant on, 441; and bound- 
ary of Texas, 64, 269, 270; 


campaigning on, article on 
cited, 219; colonizing proj- 
ects on, 431-448; Indian 
depredations on, 195, 211; 
land grants on, 436; Lipan 
Apache on, 197n, 204; ref- 
erence to articles on, 293, 
294, 392; situation along, 
during Confederacy, 461, 
462; trip down canyons 
of, 377 

Rio Grande City, Texas, 
Confederate troops at, 462 

Rio Grande and Texas Land 
Company, 230 

Rio Grande Valley: map of 
land grants in, 432; part 
of Apacheria, 189; refer- 
ence to material on, 136, 
163, 381 

Rio Medina, Texas, reference 
to history of, 151 

Rippy, J. Fred, 313; cited, 
207n, 219 

Rische, F., 85 

Rister, C. C., 105, 106, 140; 
cited, 217; review of work 
of, 176-178 

Rister, Mrs. Carl Coke, 106 

Ritchie, E. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Ritter, Carl, 298, 300; refer- 
ence to book by, 297 

River of the Sun: Stories of 
the Storied Gila, review of, 
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Rivera y Villalén, Pedro de, 
224; diario of cited, 208n; 
recommendation of remov- 
al of presidio by, 194 

Rivers: navigable, in Texas, 
422; reference to material 
on topography of, 163; 
see also Trinity, Brazos, 
ete. 

Rives, R. R., participates in 
celebration, 270 

Rives, W. C., 263 

Robards, W. L., 469n 

Roberson, John F., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Roberts, Ben, 26 

Roberts, Hattie, joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 

Roberts, Myrtle, joins Asso- 
ciation, 403 

Roberts, O. M., 396; favors 
secession, 450; quoted, 269; 
reference to biography of, 
162 


Roberts, Rufus A., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Roberts, Wilford, 143 

Roberts County, geologic ref- 
erence to, 127 

Robertson, Alton E., 
Association, 173 

Robertson, Felix H., inquiry 
regarding, 396 

Robertson, Lexie Dean, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Robertson, Sterling C., 375 


joins 


Index 


Robertson County: in census 
of 1847, 118; geologic for- 
mations in, 20; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Robins’ ferry, 388 

Robinson, Duncan, 106 

Robinson, H. V., joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 

Robinson, Henry, 289 

Robinson, John, 319n 

Robinson, John H., 469n 

Robinson, O., 263, 264 

Robinson, Orville, 252; infor- 
mation on, 260n 

Robinson, William, 319n 

Robinson, William Lee, 106 

Robinson, Mrs. William Lee, 
106 

Robles, V. Alessio, 185; cit- 
ed, 217 

Rochester, Texas, 99 

Rochester Historical Society 
Publications, 529-530 

Rochester: The Water-Pow- 
er City, review of, 184 

Rock River Conference 
(Methodist), 374n 

Rockdale, Texas, location of 
mission near, 195 

Rockefeller, John D., 
mention of grant, 230 

Rockwall County, reference 
to geology of, 127 

Rocky Mountains, book on 
adventures in, cited, 215 

Rodessa, Texas, 18 

Rodgers, Leo A., joins As- 
sociation, 517 

Rodgers, Max W., 286 

Rodriguez, J. 
brand books, 134 

Rodriguez, Joseph Antonio, 
reference to material on, 
496 

Roeder’s Mill, Texas, 473 

Roemer, Ferdinand, 82; cit- 
ed, 83n, 87n, 89n, 91, 92n 

Rogan, Octavia F., 107 

Rogan, James Crawford, 99, 
101 

Rogers, J. C., 376 

Rogers, John William: play 
of, 381; reference to ma- 
terial on, 164 

Rogers, L. M., 328 

Rogers, M. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Rogers, Texas, 369 

Rogge, Mae, 107 

Rohrman, John, 160 

Rollins, Hyder, reference to 
material on, 164 

Roman Catholic Church, 78, 
86n; first in Comal Coun- 
ty, 184; in Houston, 131; 
school of, 133 

Romber, Johannes C. N., ref- 
erence to article on, 157 

Romer, A. S., reference to 
article by, 164-165 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 276 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 344, 528 


sends 
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Rose, J. N., book by listed, 
509 

Rose, Preston R., census fig- 
ures on, 93n 

Rose Victor M., cited, 93n, 
94 

Rosen, George, 154 

Rosendahl, Charles E., ref- 
erence to biography of, 162 

Rosenfield, John, 506 

Rosenwald, Lessing J., gift 
of, 221 

Rosewood, Texas, 272 

Ross, A. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Ross, Peter, 370 

Ross, Shapley P., 371, 372; 
builds first house in Cam- 
eron, 368; fight with Co- 
manches, 369-370; infor- 
mation on, 367n; settles on 
Little River, 367; settles 


at Waco, 375 

Ross, Mrs. Shapley Prince, 
372 

Ross, Lawrence _ Sullivan, 


375 ; information on, 367n; 
reference to biography of, 
162 


Ross Prairie Company, 471n 

Rosser, John E., reference 
to article by, 300-301 

Rotary rig, history of, 7 

Rottenstein, M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 517 

“Rough and Ready Rebels,” 
appropriation of money 
for, 475 

Round Top Guards, 471n 

Round Top Guerrillas, 471n 

Routt, William, 319n 

Rowe, —, establishes cotton 
mill, 425 

Rowell, Chester M., Jr., 
study of cactus by, 508-509 

Rowe’s Land, Texas, first 
county seat of San Saba 
County, 99 

Rowland, Lillie Mae, inquiry 
from, 380 

Roy, —, 352 

Roy, T. W., 106 

Roy, Mrs. T. W., 106 

Rubber, reference to mate- 
rial on, 163 

Rubi, Marqués de: expedi- 
tions against Apache sent 
by, 209 and n; visit to 
Texas of, 197 

Rudolph, C. F., 176 

Rugel, Bernice, 107 

Ruggles, Colonel —, com- 
plaint of to Mexican gov- 
ernors, 205 

Rumayor, Francisco Fernan- 
dez de, reference to mate- 
rial on, 496 

Rumph, Mal, joins Associa- 
tion, 516 

Runge, Anita, 106 

Runge, W. I., 300 

Runnels, Hardin R., 300, 375 
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Runnels County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Runyon, R., book by listed, 
509 

Rupley, William, census fig- 
ures on, 93n 

Rush, Richard, 410 

Rusk, Thomas J., 56, 426; 
reference to biography of, 
162, 426 

Rusk County, 421; in census 
of 1847, 118; geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Rusk Pioneer, 229 

Russell, David R., 381; ref- 
erence to material on, 164 

Russell, Traylor, joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Rutersville Circuit (Method- 
ist), 374n 

Rutersville 
pany, 471n 

Rutherford, George W., 414 

Ruxton, George F. A., book 
on adventures of cited, 215 


German Com- 


Sabana Grande, Mescalero 
raid on, 199 
Sabinas River, 204, 3886; 


Mescalero in valley of, 199 

Sabine County, 507; in cen- 
sus of 1847, 118; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Sabine Pass, Texas, 2, 36, 
37; hero of, 4 

Sabine River: and boundary 
of Texas, 270; Texas army 
on, 426 

Sacherer, Gabriel, 82 

Sacramento Mountains, 210, 
211; brushes with Indians 
in, 209, 210 

Sadler, Jerry, 511 

Saengerbund, 133 

St. David’s Episcopal Church 
(Austin), during Confed- 
eracy, 468 

St. Denis, Louis, encounter 
of Apache by, 193 

“St. Elmo fire,” 42 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
reference to article in, 296 

Saints and Strangers, re- 
view of, 308-310 


Salinas, A., delivers brand 
records, 134 
Salinero, name applied to 


Apache, 192 

Salt: discovery of near Jef- 
ferson Island, 38; dispute 
as to ownership of lakes 
of, 444; domes of in coast- 
al and Eastern Texas, 16; 
reference to material on, 
163 


Salt Flat, Texas, oil discov- 
ered at, 13 
Saltillo, Mexico, 
imprints, 233 


225, 380; 


Index 


Saluria, Texas, inquiry about, 
510 

Sam Houston Memorial 
Park, celebration at, 378 

Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, participates in 
celebration, 378 

Samaroff, Olga, reference to 
material on, 164 

Sample, S. C., annexation 
opposed by, 264 

San Agustin de Ahumada, 
presidio of, 489-490 

San Angelo Standard Times, 
509, 511 

San Antonio, Texas, 12, 17, 
76, 77, 207, 227, 241, 275, 
452, 468, 469, 505, 506; 
during Confederacy, 456- 
457, 458, 459; description 
of, 400; exploring expedi- 
tion from, 202; Federal 
officers in, 456; Indian 
depredations around, 194, 
195, 199, 202; Indians in 
neighborhood of, 197; and 
the name Bexar, 275-276; 
oil discovered near, 5; pre- 
sidio at, 380, 401; raid on, 
58; reference to material 
on, 156, 162, 296; refer- 


ence to military estab- 
lishments of, 162; refer- 
ence to pictures of, 156, 


882; settlement of in 1718, 
193; storming of, article 
on listed, 507 

San Antonio (warship), 57; 
reference to statistics on, 
503 

San Antonio Evening Light, 
reference to index of, 394 

San Antonio Express: ref- 
erence to article in, 296, 
454n, 456; reference to in- 
dex of, 394 

San Antonio Historical So- 
ciety, 145, 287 

San Antonio-Nacogdoches 
Road, 77, 375 

San  Antonio-Rio Grande 
highway, Indian depreda- 
tions on, 194 

San Augustine, Texas, 229, 
374 

San Augustine Bible Society, 
282 


San Augustine County: in 
census of 1847, 118; ref- 
erence to geology of, 127; 
reference to history of, 148 

San Bernard (sch 


San Gabriel River, missions 
on, article on, cited, 218 

San Jacinto, Battle of, 50, 
51, 166, 227, 265, 426, 510; 
Alabamans at, 328; Lamar 
at, 55; reference to mate- 
rial on, 163, 277 

San Jacinto (schooner), ref- 
erence to statistics on, 503 

San Jacinto Battlefield State 
Park, reference to materi- 
al on, 162 

San Jacinto County: geolog- 
ic formations in, 20; ref- 
erence to geology of, 127 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, 228, 277; thanks to, 
403 

San José Mission, reference 
to material on, 156, 161 

San Juan Bautista, Mexico, 
196; raid of Comanche on, 
200 

San Lorenzo Mission, selec- 
tion of site of, 195 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 380 

San Marcos, Texas, effort to 
move county seat from, 
360 

San Marcos River, Apache 
encounter on, 193 

San Miguel Lipantitlan, 
Texas, founding of, 436 

San Patricio County: in cen- 
sus of 1847, 118; geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

San Pedro River, attack on 
Indians near, 206 

San Pedro Springs, meeting 


at, 458n 
San Rodriguez River, 207 
San Saba, Texas, 98, 192; 


founding of, 100 

San Saba College, announce- 
ment of, cited, 103 

San Saba County: reference 
to article on, 392; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127; 
sketch history of, 98-103 

San Saba Masonic College, 
establishment of, 101 

San Saba Mission, material 
on cited, 196n, 218, 219; 
reference to information 
on, 273; transfer of pre- 
sidio from, 196 

San Saba River, 98, 202; 
Apache mission on, article 
on cited, 218; Indian fights 
on, 194, 195, 201; mission 
established on, 196; set- 


reference to statistics on, 
503 
San Carlos, Mexico, 204 
San Felipe (privateer), ref- 
erence to statistics on, 504 
San Fernando de Bejar, 215, 
275 
San Francisco Canyon, vis- 
ited by Du Pont, 377 


tl t of Lipan and Co- 
manche on, 200n 
San Saba Star, cited, 103 
San Vicente, military col- 
ony of, 204 
San Xavier Mission, 195 
Sanchez, —, map by, 436 
SAnchez, José Marfa, cited, 
201n, 215 
Sand Hill, Texas, 272 


Sanderford, T. E., joins As- 
sociation, 404 

Sanders, Nell W., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Sanders, Olcutt, quoted, 272 

Sanders, Virgie, 512 

Sanderson High School, joins 
Association, 302 

Sandoval, Don Manuel de, 
reference to material on, 
495, 496 

Sanford, Nolan, 
from, 391-392 

Sansom, J. W.: cited, 466; 
unionist, 463 

Sansom, Marion, reference 
to picture of, 382 

Santa Ana, Fray, opposition 
to attack on Indians by, 
195 


inquiry 


Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez 
de, 58, 227, 319, 373; de- 
scription of, 390; mort- 
gages church property, 59; 
orders execution, 58; pri- 
vate secretary of, 226 

Santa Fe Expedition, 57-58; 
reference to material on, 
163 


Santa Helena Canyon, vis- 
ited by Du Pont, 377 
Santa Rosa, Mexico, 196, 


199; Indian agent sent to, 
206; negotiation of treaty 
at, 199 

Saratoga, Texas, 34; oil field 
at, 4, 9, 18 

Satanta (Kiowa chief), ref- 
erence to, 234 

Satterlee, L. D., reference to 
book by, 287 

Saunders, B. L., 279 

Savage, Mrs. Frances Oheim, 
participates in celebration, 
134 

Savage, Leslie, attack on, 
474-47 

Saxon, J. W., 106, 116 

Saxton, Ruth, 107 

Sayers, Joseph D., reference 
to biography of, 162 

Sayles, John and Henry, 
cited, 432n, 433n, 437n, 
444n, 445n, 446n 

Sayre, William, 319n 

Scarborough, Dorothy, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Scarborough, George, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Scientists: reference to ma- 


terial on, 162; in Texas, 
425 
Schaefer, H., 85 
Schattenberg, H. J., joins 


Association, 517 

Schlegel, Marvin W., bulle- 
tin by, 384 

Schleicher County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Schmalenbeck, Hildegard, ref- 
erence to thesis by, 283 


Index 


Schmidt, Charles Frank, 115; 
translation cited, 83n 

Schmitt, Martin F., 182, 184 

Schmitz, Joseph W., 57, 106; 
cited, 446n 


Schnitzer, Martha, attends 
meeting, 403 

Scholes, France V., cited, 
191n, 219 

Schools, early, in Upshur 


County, 272; establishment 
of, in San Saba County, 
101; private, reference to 
material on, 163; refer- 
ences to material on, 163 

Schoonover, Frank S., Jr., 
joins Association, 515 

Schow, May, director of cel- 
ebration, 386 

Schreiner Company, sale of 
axes by, 245 

Schrimsher, Annie May, 106 

Schuetzenbund, 133 

Shulenburg, Texas, 238, 389 

Schultz, W. A., 102 

Schulz, E., book by listed, 
509 

Schuman, Henry, 154 

Schuyler, S. V. V., 316, 317, 
319n 

Schuyler, Walter S., 182 


Scoggins, Harold R., 414 
Scorpion of Baltimore 
(schooner), reference to 


statistics on, 503 

Scott, Arthur C., Jr., joins 
Association, 514 

Scott, J. D., 102 

Scott, Mary Rose, reference 
to article on, 134 

Scott, Willie L., 414 

Scott, Winfield, 129 

Scott, Zelma, arranges pro- 
gram, 402; joins Associa- 
tion, 3803; reference to 
thesis by, 283 

Scottish Rite, 333 

Scruggs, E. L., 320n 

Scrugss, L. Col., joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Sculpture and Sculptors, ref- 
erence to material on, 162 

Scurry County, 21, 127, 382 

Seabaugh, Conrad, 82; elect- 
ed mayor, 88 

Seale, F. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Sealfield, Charles, 224 

Sealy, Texas, Czechs in, 238 

Searight, —, 349 

Sebastian, W. P., reference 
to picture of, 382 

Secession convention, 449 

Si i Convention, Jour- 
nal of, cited, 463n, 470n 

Secret Service Bureau, 128 

Secretary of War (U. S.), 
Annual report of cited, 
208n, 205n, 206n, 208n, 
209n, 210n 

Seeger, William, 503 

Seele, Hermann F., 82; cit- 
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ed, 77n, 79n, 80n, 81n, 
82n, 83n, 86n; teaches 
school, 86 


Segno, Texas, 19 
Seguin, Texas, 77; reference 
to article on, 157 


Seguin Enterprise,  refer- 
ence to, 157 
Seibold, Mrs. Edward D., 


joins Association, 406 
Seiler, Lee R., 414 
Seismograph, introduction of 

in oil industry, 12 
Sellards, E. H., reference to 

article by, 294; research 

of, 425 
Sellers, Grover, 511 
Semi-Weekly Farm News, 

331 


Semi-Weekly News (San An- 
tonio), cited, 458n, 462 

Seminole, Texas, 509 

Seminole Indians, attack by, 
205 

Senate (Texas), 161; refer- 
ence to secret journals of, 


150 

Senate (United States), 233; 
debates concerning Texas, 
58; map of Texas received 
by, 269, 384; passes reso- 
lution recognizing Texas, 
52; rejects annexation 
treaty, 64-65 

Senate Journal, cited, 449 

Sevedege, Maxine, 106 

Seven Rivers settlement, In- 
dian raids at, 213 

Sewell, Curtis, joins Asso- 
ciation, 405 

Sexton, F. B.: reference to 
address of, 149; reference 
to article by, 150 

Shackelford, Jack, 322; cit- 
ed, 325-328 

Shackelford County: geolog- 
ic formations in, 21; oil 
discovered in, 9; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Shady Grove, Texas, 272 

Shanks, Dave, joins Associa- 
tion, 405 

Sharp, W. B., 38; oil driller, 
6 


Shaver, Samuella, director of 
celebration, 380 

Sheep, 163, 241, 424 

Sheets, Jess, 175 

Sheffy, Lester F., 140, 391 

Shelby, T. H., reference to 
material on, 163 

Shelby County: in census 
of 1847, 118; geologic for- 
mations in, 20, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Shelby Prairie, Texas, Un- 
ionist meeting at, 472 

Sheldon, Joe §., joins Asso- 
ciation, 303 

Shelton, Annie Lee, 106 

Shelton, Edgar E., Jr., joins 
Association, 405 
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Shelton, Edgar G., 365 
Shelton, Emily Jones: arti- 
cle by, 349-366; contribu- 
tor’s note on, 417 
Shelton, Emmett: experi- 
ences of with Lizzie E. 
Johnson, 363; statement 
quoted, 35ln 
Shelton, Mrs. John E., 349n, 
363; cited, 354; and Lizzie 
Johnson, 358, 364, 365 
Shepard, W. R., guide to 
Spanish Archives, 230 
Sheppard, Morris, reference 
to biography of, 162 
Sherman, Sidney, cited, 426 
Sherman County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geolog- 
ic reference to, 127 
Sherman, Texas, 382 
Sherrard, K. H., gunmaker, 


288 

Sherwood, M. W., joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Shettles, E. L., reference to 
address on, 105 

Shields, Allan, joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Shields, Joseph D., 409 

Shiloh Creek, 491-492 

Shiner, Texas, Czechs in, 238 

Ship Channel, reference to 
picture of, 381 

Shipley, Max L., 106 

Shipping in Texas, inquiry 
on, 510 

Ships, foreign, in Galveston, 
60 


Shoemaker, Fred C., refer- 
ence to article by, 159 

Shores, J. B., 297 

Short, J. C., gunmaker, 288 

Short, Biscoe and Company, 
gunmakers, 288 

Shrode, Maria Hargrave, ref- 
erence to article by, 297 

Shropshire Company, 471n 

Shuster, Eunice M., 313 

Sierra de los Chisos, Indian 
battle on, 199 

Sikes, Godrey, 520-523 

Silsbee, Texas, 19 

Silver, reference to material 
on, 163 

Silver Greys, 471n 

Simering, August, 300 

Simkins, E. J., 482; service 
in legislature, 481 

Simmons, Mrs. W. J., thanks 
to, 158 

Simpson, Gordon, 107 

Simpson, Mrs. James Wes- 
ley, 367n 

Simpson, William H., refer- 
ence to biography of, 162 

Simpson’s Creek, 101 

Simpsonville, Texas, 272 

Siguenza y Géngora, Carlos 
de, 223 

Sisterdale, Texas, 
of, 298, 299, 300 

Six Years with the Texas 


founder 


Index 


Rangers, cited, 217 
Skeen, Loyd T., 414 
Skiles, Guy, with Du Pont, 
377 
Skillern tract, oil lease on, 3 
“Skinning war,” period of 
in Texas history, 354 
Skrivanek, John Marion, ref- 
erence to thesis by, 283 
Sjolander, John, reference to 
material on, 164 
Slaughter, Dale V., 414 
Slavery, 254, 255, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 266, 268; in 
early Texas, 93-97; extent 
of, 117-118, 453; increase 
of, in Texas, 421; issue 
of, and annexation, 265; 
on Mexican border, 422; in 
Mexico, 440; question in 
Texas, 421; in Texas, ref- 
erence to material on, 164 
Slaves: Indians became, 195; 
after Civil War, 421; loy- 
alty in Civil War, of, 376; 
number of, 421; tax on, 


421 

Sledge, O. C., 320n 

Slick, Sam, in Texas, 144 

Sloan, Allen, 98 

Smackover lime, oil produc- 
tion in, 15 

Smalling, Charles, 107 

Smith, A. Frank, Jr., joins 
Association, 515 

Smith, Alfred, 467n 

Smith, Ashbel, 73; on an- 
nexation, 72; reference to 
biography of, 162 

Smith, Brooke, reference to 
picture of, 382 

Smith, Caleb B., speech of, 
265-266 

Smith, Dollilee Davis, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Smith, E. Kirby, 455; and 
disloyal Confederates, 456 

Smith, Ed, joins Association, 
515 

Smith, Erasmus (‘Deaf’’), 
reference to biography of, 
162 

Smith, Estelle F., 106 

Smith, Eugene B., joins As- 
sociation, 407 

Smith, French, 79 

Smith, Goldie Capers, refer- 
ence to material on, 164 

Smith, James, 471 

Smith, James A., Jr., 414 


Smith, John Lee, 511 
Smith, Justin H., reference 
to book by, 159 


Smith, Mrs. L. F., joins As- 
sociation, 171 

Smith, La Nelle, 107 

Smith, Lawrence T., 
Association, 515 

Smith, Leslie M., joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Smith, Lorene, 107 

Smith, Rebecca, 391 


joins 


Smith, T. V., reference to 
material on, 164 

Smith, Teddy, 107 

Smith, W. C., 468n 

Smith, Wesley, 100, 101 

Smith, William, 410, 411 

Smith, William A., 318n 

Smith College Studies in His- 
tory, review of, 312-313 

Smith County, Texas, 421; 
in census of 1847, 118; 
geologic formations in, 20, 
21; records of cited, 343n; 
reference to geology of, 
127; reference to material 
on, 162 

Smith-Whiting 
202 

Smither, Harriet, cited, 444n, 
445n 

Smithson, James, 
of, 414-415 

Smithsonian Institution, The 
First Hundred Years of, 
book note, 414-415 

Smithville, Texas, Czechs in, 
238 

Smuggling, 436, 493 

Smyrl, Ed, cited, 343n 

Smyrl, Mrs. Ed, cited, 343n 

Smyrl, Edwin: article by, 
335-343 ; contributor’s note 
on, 416 

Smyth, George W., reference 
to portrait of, 152 

Sneider, Mrs. E. D., 
Association, 404 

Snelling, John H., 102 

Snelling, Mattie S., 101 

Snowden, Mae Chisholm, 390 

Snyder, Harry P., note on 
book by, 413 

Snyder, Texas, reference to 
picture, 

Soergel, Alvin, cited, 89n 

Soils: conservuticn of, ref- 
erence to material on, 163; 
in Nueces area 1417; ref- 
erences to arti :s cn, 138, 
139, 295 

Soldiers Aid Society, 471 

Solms-Braunfels, Prince Carl 
of, 89; asked for priest in 
Vexas, 86; book of men- 
ti red, 845; establishes 
sex! 6° gcvernment, 79; 
heac- A‘elsverein in Tex- 
as, .5, “7; leaves New 
Braunfeis, 81; locates set- 
tlement, 76; requests min- 
ister, 83; reauests replace- 
ment, 80 

Solms-Braunfels Archiv, cit- 
ed, 78, 80n, 83n, 84n, 90n, 
91n 

Somervell, Alexander, orders 
retreat, 58 , 

Somervell County, reference 
to geology of, 127 

Sonora, Mexico, 51! 

Sonora Expedition, 
gual on, 380 


Expedition, 


bequest 


joins 


Aman- 


Sophia, Trincess of Solm- 
Salm, 79 

Sophienburg, 79 

Sophienburg Museum, 133 

Sosa, Castano de, expedition 
of, 191 

Soto, Hernando de, expedi- 
tion of, 2, 36 

Soules Chapel, Texas, 272 

Sour Lake, Texas, 2; de- 
scription of in boom days, 
27-28; evidence of oil near, 
37; health resort at, 2; 
oil field at, 6, 9, 138; rem- 
iniscences of, article on, 
25-35 

Sour waters, Indian famil- 
iarity with, 2 

Sour wells, 36, 37 

South Bend, Texas, 368; dis- 
covery of oil at, 11 

South Carolina, 258n, 256n, 
420, 428; secedes, 449 

South Leon River, 168 

South Texas, Eocene forma- 
tions in, 19; oil discovery 
in, 9 

Southeast Texas, salt domes 


in, 9 

Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, meeting of, 385 

Southern History Association 
Publications, cited, 201n, 
202n, 218 

Southern Intelligencer, cit- 
ed, 449, 458n, 467n 

Southern Messenger, refer- 
ence to index of, 394 

Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 142, 381; reference 
to material on, 163 

Southern Pacific Railro:d, 
377 


Southmayd, D. S., distributes 
Bibles, 282 

Southwest: Apache in, arti- 
cle on cited, 218; Apaches 
in, 189, 218, 219; book on 
Indians of, 214, 217; Span- 
ish explorations in, book 
on cited, 214 

Southwest Corner, 347, 348 

Southwest Review, cited, 
345; editor of, 168; refer- 
ence to article in, 302 

“Southwest Territory,” 254, 
257 

Southwest Texas: construc- 
tion of gas pipe line from, 
18; geological features of, 
19; oil production in, 10, 
20, 23-24 

Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, 143, 301, 
378 

Southwestern Fellowship 
writing contest, 611 

Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly: cited, 194n, 
196n, 197n, 199n, 200n, 
201n, 202n, 2038n, 204n, 
205n, 206n, 207n, 210n, 


Index 


211n, 218, 226, 232, 268n, 
441, 444n, 445n; back 
numbers of, 114-115; con- 
gratulations on fifty years 
of publication of, 112- 
113; delay in printing of, 
122; publication policies 
of, 113; support of, 141; 
use of, 130, 160 

Sowell, A. J., reference to 
book by, 165, 288 

Soy beans, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163 

Spain, 213; Indian policy in 
Texas of, 216; internation- 
al relations involving Tex- 
as, 231 

Spanish: Apache relations, 
193, 195; explorations 
northeast of New Mexico, 
book on cited, 215; explo- 
rations in the Southwest, 
214; retaliation with Mes- 
calero, 199, 208;  settle- 
ment, book on cited, 191n; 
state of arms of in nine- 
teenth century, 200; use 
of oil by, 37 

Spanish-America, relations to 
1861, 281 

Spanish-American War, ref- 
erence to papers on, 143- 
144 

Spanish Explorations in the 
Southwest, cited, 191n 

Spanish grants, in Rio 
Grande Valley, 431n 

Spanish imprints dealing 
with Texas, 223 ff. 

Spanish Southwest, 222, 231 

Spanish, Texas: article on 
cited, 218; display of 
works of, 224; geographic 
notes on, 489-492 

Sparks, Dade, 106 

Sparks, M. V. B., 101 

Spearman, M. P., joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Specht, F. W., 87, 89 


Spell, Lota M., cited, 132, 
441n 

Spence, Louise, 107 

Spence, Mary Bain, article 


by listed, 507 

Spencer, Fred D., Jr., joins 
Association, 515 

Spiess, Hermann, 85 

Spindletop, 130; article on, 
cited, 130; description of, 
41-42; reason for name of, 
42; well, 8, 39-40 

Spindletop, Texas, 10, 19; 
article on, 36-43; oil de- 
velopment after discovery 
of, 9, 381 

Spinks Creek, 491 

Spivy, Martha, 397 

Spraggins, Stith B., 320n 

Spruce, Everett, reference to 
material on, 162 

Stock raising, 431; 
grants for, 437 


land 
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Stoddard, J. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Stokes, W. N., 286 

Stone, A. P., 264 

Stone, L., 320n 

Stone, R. H., orders to, 473 

Stone, Weldon, 381 

Stoner, Mrs. Marian B., 106 

Stonewall County: geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Story, Fred L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Stout, B. F., joins Associa- 
tion, 404 

Stovall, Donna Lee, 107 

Stow, Charles Messer, joins 
Association, 407 

Stowe, Jesson L., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Stacy, Harwood, 106 

Staiti, Mrs. H. T., 115 

Staked Plains, 190; Indian 
raiding on, 212; reference 
to article on, 292, 293, 294 

Stamps, Texas, 272 

Standifer, Israel, 373 

Stanley, David S., reference 
to article on, 135 

Stanley, Henry, 284 

Stanley, Thomas, 467n 

Stark Collection, reference 
to material on, 163 

Starr County, 460; geologic 
formations in, 20; martial 
law declared in, 461; ref- 
erence to geology of, 127 

State v. Bustamente, quoted, 
269 

State Cemetery, 105; burials 
in, 277 

State Department (United 
States), files mentioned, 
234 

State Fair of Texas, observes 
Texas State Historical As- 
sociation Day, 286 

State Gazette (Austin), ref- 
erence to, 152 

State Library, reference to 
material on, 163 

State Societies of Mineral 
and Earth, 119 

Statehood, of Texas: as is- 
sue in annexation, 266; 
provision of in annexation 
resolution, 267; reference 
to material on, 163 

States, creation of new in 
Texas, provision in an- 
nexation resolution for, 
268 


Steamships: on Brazos and 
Little rivers, 374; in Tex- 
as, 423; the Zavala, 423 

Steck, —, Indian agent, 210 

Steck Company, 116 

Steel industry, reference to 
article on, 137; reference 
to material on, 163 

Steele, James A., joins As- 
sociation, 
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Steen, R. W., 107, 108, 520 

Steinbomer, Henry, joins As- 
sociation, 303 

Steinfeldt, Eric, interest in 
martime history, 509-510 

Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, 158 

Stephens, Lucius M., joins 
Association, 405 

Stephens County, 17; devel- 
opment of gasoline busi- 
ness in, 12; geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 
to geology of, 127; site of 
first carbon black plant, 
12 

Sterling, Ross T., reference 
to biography of, 162; ref- 
erence to administration 
of, 163 

Sterling, Walter R., 414 

Sterling County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Stern, Adolphus, diary of, 
cited, 444n, 445n 

Stetson, John B., reference 
to article on, 290 

Stevens, Albert F., 414 

Stevens, Frank W., joins As- 
sociation, 406 

Stevenson, Coke R., 508; ad- 
ministration of, 163; and 
Liberty County celebra- 
tion, 272; reference to ad- 
dress of, 378; reference to 
biography of, 162; speaks 
at celebration, 132-133 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 348 

Steward, William, 320n 

Stewart, Francis, 414 

Stewart, Willis Taylor, joins 
Association, 406 

Stiff, Edward, reference to 
book by, 168 

Straus, Mrs. Beulah, 106; 
joins Association, 171 

Stravrianos, L. S., 313 

Streeter, Thomas W., 116, 
221, 391; letter from, 156; 
Texana collection of, 224 

Strickland, Rex, 108, 391; 
contribution from, 144 

Strumberg, Robert, reference 
to book by, 156 

Stubblefield, O. M., 285 

Stumpf, Mrs. Franz, joins 
Association, 404 

Succop, W. G., joins Asso- 
ciation, 518 

Sugar, 93n, 381 

Sulak, John L., 389 

Sulak, Louis J., 389 

Sullivan, Augustus, 373n 

Sullivan, Giles O., 371; set- 
tles on Little River, 367 

Sullivan, John, 368 

Sulphur, discovery of mines 
near Belle Isle, 38; refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

Sulphur Springs, Texas, 99, 
297 


Index 


Sulphur Springs Settlement, 
location of, 392 

Supreme Court (Texas), 285 

Sutherland, George, 328 

Sutton, R. S., joins Associa- 
tion, 516 

Sutton, William S., reference 
to material on, 163 

Sutton County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Swagert, S. Laird, joins As- 
sociation, 302 

Swanson, Myrtle, 102 

Sweetwater, Texas, 382 

Swenson, S. M., 467n, 468, 
469n 

Swisher, Edward, 468n 

Swisher, John M., 469n 

Swisher County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Sylvester, Captain James A., 
168, 390 

Synthetic rubber, reference 
to articles on, 137, 138, 139 


T-Diamond Brand, article on 
listed, 507 

Talbot, Mrs. B. A., 106 

Talbot, J. W., 101 

Taliaferro, Eugene A., thesis 
of cited, 219 

Tally, Parson —, 352 

Tamaulipas, state of, 269, 
435, 451; boundary with 
Texas, 444; colonization 
laws, 432-433, 435-537; col- 
onization projects in arti- 
ele on, 431-448; empre- 
sario grant of, 438-439; 
land grant system of, 432- 
433; land grants of, 441; 
map of, 436; nature of 
land, 481-482; troops in, 
462 


Tampico, Mexico, imprints, 
233 

Tanner, H. S., 273 

Tanner, N. B., gunmaker, 


288 

Tansill, Charles Callan, 529 

Tariff, protective, in Texas, 
425 

Tarlton, B. D., vote of for 
creation of railroad com- 
mission, 480 

Tarrant, Temple, statement 
of cited, 339n, 343n 

Tarrant County, 380; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Tar Spring, 2; oil seepage 
at, 3 

Tarver, Lewis, Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 406 

Tascosa, Texas, 174-176; ref- 
erence to article on, 292; 
reference to book on, 383; 
review of book on, 174- 
176 


Tascosa Pioneer, 176; refer- 
ence to index of, 394 

Tate, Abner, 320n 

Tatom, M. B., 318n 


Tatum, Lawrie, letter from 
cited, 211n 

Tauch, Waldine, reference to 
material on, 162 

Taulman, J. E., collector of 
geneological and _ historical 
material, 129 

Taulman, Mrs. J. E., collec- 
tor of historical material, 


129 

Taulman Collection, acquired 
by University of Texas, 
129 

Taxation: provisions of 
Tamaulipas colonization 
law, 433, 435; reference to 
material on, 164; on 
slaves, 421; on Texas land, 
421 

Taylor, Bob, 467n 

Taylor, Garland F., quoted, 
152-153 

Taylor, George, 320n 

Taylor, Henry, 98 

Taylor, Henry Lee, joins As- 
sociation, 404 

Taylor, I. T., joins Associa- 
tion, 170 

Taylor, J., 320n 

Taylor, James, historian on 
atomic bomb experiment, 
143; work of with AAF, 
801-302 

Taylor, Mrs. Nancy, 106, 116 

Taylor, Paul S., cited, 219 

Taylor, Pleasant, gunmaker, 
288 

Taylor, Robert: during Con- 
federacy, 463; speech of, 
457 

Taylor, Robert B., 414 

Taylor, Rolla, reference to 
material on, 162 

Taylor, T. A., 503 

Taylor, T. U., cited, 349n, 
350n, 351n, 354n 

Taylor, Zachary, 92, 227 

Taylor, Texas, Czechs in, 238 

Taylor County: Courthouse 
of, reference to picture of, 
382; geologic formations 
in, 21; reference to article 
on flora of, 278; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Teacher’s Training, refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

Teatro Americano, Descrip- 
cién General de los Reynos 
y Provincias de la Nueva 
Espana, cited, 217 

Tegner, Fritz, 465; chosen 
major, 464 

Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter, cited, 318, 323n, 326n; 
quoted, 130-131; reference 
to index of, 394 

Temperature: changes in, 
letter regarding, 385-389; 
study of, 120 

Temple, Texas, Czechs in, 
238 


Tennant, Allie, reference to 
material on, 162 

Tennant, J. P., 106; joins 
Association, 171 

Tennant, James, 115 

Tennessee, 255n, 259, 259n, 
370n; legislature of, adopts 
resolution, 61 

Tennessee Historical Quar- 
terly, 155 

Tennison, William A., 503 

Tensaw (Texas brig), ar- 
rives at Mobile, 321 

Terrazas, Silvester, reference 
to article by, 384 

Terrell, A. W., 480, 482; ad- 
vocacy of railroad commis- 
sion by, 478-479; citation 
to papers of, 450n; intro- 
duction of substitute Rail- 
road Commission bill by, 
482 

Terrell, C. V., article by cit- 
ed, 486n 

Terrell, T. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Terrell, Texas, Federal 
Building at, reference to 
picture of, 382 

Terrell Bill, adoption of as 
Railroad Commission law, 


482 

Terrell County, reference to 
geology of, 127 

Terrible (ship), reference to 
statistics on, 504 

Terrill, Annie C., joins As- 
sociation, 172 

Terry, Theodore L., sketch 
of, 402 

Terry, William, 320n 

Terry County: exhibit at 
South Plains Fair, refer- 
ence to picture of, 383; 
geologic formations in, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
127 

Texan Emigrant, reference 
to, 168 

Texan Statecraft, 57; cited, 
446n 

Texana: acquisition of, 165; 
letter on, 156; in Library 
Chronicle, 130; Madame 
Candelaria as trivia in, 
346; in nation’s Capital, 
105, 220; philatelic exam- 
ple of, 502; unearthing of 
by Harry M. Konwiser, 501 

Texana and Bookmen, refer- 
ence to address on, 104 

Texans, in battle with Mex- 
icans, 426; in important 
federal positions, reference 
to material on biography 
of, 162 

Texarkana, Texas: descrip- 
tion of, 399; history of, 
505 

Texas: annexation of, see 
annexation of Texas; Apa- 
che Indians in, article on, 


Index 


189-219; boundary of, arti- 
cle on cited, 198n; cele- 
bration of anniversary of 
statehood, 221; Centennial 
of Statehood, exhibit on, 
223; Central, reference to 
material on, 162; condi- 
tions in during Civil War, 
354; early unimportance 
of oil production in, 6; in 
1820, article on_ cited, 
200n; East, reference to 
material on, 162; develop- 
ment of, 1715-1724, thesis 
on cited, 219; documents 
relating to, 227; early, de- 
pendence on streams, 225; 
early writers in, 423; econ- 
omy of, 421; first book 
printed in, 225; frontier 
troubles of, book on cited, 
216; governors, 422; his- 
tory of, cited, 214; inde- 
pendence of, 494; lead tak- 
en by in oil and gas con- 
servation, 9; Legislature 
of 1859, 426; negro slavery 
in, reference to material 
on, 164; North, oil refinery 
at, reference to picture of, 
882; oil industry in, arti- 
cle on, 1-24; politics in, 
426; population of, 421, 
429; public debt of, in 
1857, 422; published books, 
unprofessional appearance 
of, 345; railroads in, 422; 
readjusts to nonslave agri- 
culture, 428; reference to 
statistics on, 504; refer- 
ences to histories of, 147- 
151; Republic of, see Re- 
public of Texas; resources 
of, 420, 425; scientists in, 
425; size of proposed by 
Thomas Hart Benton, 254; 
slavery in, 421; South, ref- 
erence to material on, 163; 
structure and stratigraphy 
of, 16-19; timber in, 429; 
total production of oil in, 
table, 23-24; University of 
archives, 493-494; see also 
regional entries as East 
Texas, etc. 

Texas Almanac, 100, 331; 
article on, 419-430; circu- 
lation of, 426; cited, 103; 
discontinued, 428; first 
publication of, 419; refer- 
ence to, 150 

Texas Almanac and Emi- 
grants Guide to Texas: 
name adopted, 427, 429; 
publication of, 421 

Texas Almanac Extra, pub- 
lication of, 427 

Texas Army, 426 

Texas Bar Association, 286 

Texas Border Troubles, cited, 
207n, 212n 

Texas-California Cattle Trail, 
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article on cited, 204n, 215 

Texas Cattle Brands, cited, 
349n, 362n 

Texas Centennial Commis- 
sion, 277 

Texas Centennial Exhibition, 
reference to, 273 

Texas Children’s Hospital, 
333 

Texas Christian University: 
reference to material on, 
163; reference to picture 
of, 382 

Texas City, Texas, reference 
to article on chemical 
plant at, 138 

Texas Collection, 112-173, 
269-303, 377-407, 500-518 

“Texas Committee,” mem- 
bers of, 319 

Texas Company, 42, 108; 
reference to history of, 278 

Texas Conference (Method- 
ist), 374n 

Texas Express Company, in- 
quiry on, 512, 513 

Texas Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs: headquarters, 
reference to material on, 
164; leaders, reference to 
material on, 164 

Texas Folklore Society, ref- 
erence to material on, 163 

Texas Frontier Troubles, 
207n 

Texas Gazette, 225 

Texas and Gulf Pipe Line 
Companies, 10 

Texas Historical and Library 
Commission, officers of, 271 

Texas independence, British 
discussion of, 59 

Texas Indians: campaign 
against Apache of, 193; 
identification of Teyas 
with, 190n 

Texas im Jahre 1848, cited, 
83n 

Texas Land and Immigra- 
tion Company, reference to 
map of, 280 

Texas Magazine, reference to 
article in, 147 

Texas Memorial Museum, 
105; receives flag, 395 

Texas Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association, 42 

Texas in the Middle Eight- 
eenth Century, cited, 193, 
196n, 200n, 216, 489n 

Texas money, booklet on ro- 
mance of cited, 506 

Texas National Guard, 48, 
899, 508 

Texas Navy, 423; statistics 
on, 503 

Texas-New Mexico boundary, 
380 

Texas Newspapers, 1813- 
1939, 227 
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Texas: Observations, Histo- 
rical, Geographical and De- 
scriptive, 224 

Texas Oil and Gas _ since 
1543, reference to, 187 

Texas Opportunities, refer- 
ence to, 392 

Texas and Pacific Railway: 
article on, 507; reference 
to history of, 297 

Texas poetry, place in of 
Frances Alexander Dew- 


son, 348 

Texas Power and Light 
Company, publication of, 
392 


Texas Prairies, subtitle of 
Southwest Corner, 347 
Texas Quality Newspapers, 
list of, 509 

Texas Railroad Commission, 
establishment of, article 
on, 478-486 

Texas Railroad, Navigation 
and Banking Co., 422 

Texas Rangers, 289, 389; 
book on cited, 212n, 213; 
defense of frontier by, 
201; fight with Lipan and 
Wichita by, 202; pursuit 
of Indians by, 213; refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

Texas Rangers, cited, 201n, 
217 

Texas Republican, cited, 454n 

Texas Revolution, 167, 168, 
444; Alabama and the, see 
Alabama and the Texas 
Revolution 

Texas Sentinel, San Saba, 
newspaper, 100 

Texas School Journal, refer- 
ence to article in, 291 

Texas Scrap Book, cited, 
824n; reference to, 147 

Texas State College for 
Women, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163 

Texas State Gazette (Aus- 
tin): cited, 458n; refer- 
ence to index of, 394 

Texas State Guard, 384 

Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation: affairs of, 104- 
111; annual meeting of, 
115; book auction of, 115; 
congratulated on fifty 
years of achievements, 112- 
113; contributes to Uni- 
versity Library, 270; con- 
tributions to publications 
funds of, 500; dinner for 
Executive Council and 
Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, 500; directorship of, 
118; Forty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting of, 104; Golden 
Anniversary of, 112, 501; 
honored at State Fair, 
286; meeting of, 429; 
meeting of Ways and 
Means Committee of, 500; 
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new members of, 170-173, 
302-303, 403-407, 614-518; 
policy of, 113; program 
of, 112; publication pro- 
gram of, 114, 500; treas- 
urer’s report of, 108-109 
Texas State Library, 229 
Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, meeting in con- 
nection with, 402-403 
Texas songs, in Library of 
Congress, 232 
Texas Technological College, 
reference to material on, 
163 


Texas and Texans, cited, 
325n, 328n 
Texas tradition, in New 


York Times, 290 

“Texas Trail,” 522 

Texas under Six Flags, ref- 
erence to material on, 163 

Texas writers, reference to 
material on, 163 

Texian, use of word, 425 

Textbooks, free, reference to 
material on, 163 

Textiles, reference to mate- 
rial on, 168 

Teya, name _ for 
Apache, 190n 

Teya Lipanan, part of Li- 
panan, 192n 

Teyas: identification with 
Texas Indians, 190n; rela- 
tion of Querechos to, 190 

Thacher Collection, acquired 
by Library of Congress, 
2 


Eastern 


221 

Tharp, B. C., reference to 
article by, 294 

Thaxton, William, 101 


Theater buildings, inquiry 
regarding, 143 

Theater Guild, 381 

Theater in Texas, inquiry 


regarding, 381 

Theissen, Gustav, 300 

Thian, Raphael P., reference 
to book by, 146 

Thirty-Four, reference to in- 
dex of, 394 

35,000 Days in Texas, refer- 
ence to, 429 

Thirty-sixth Division: 
awarding of Croix de 
Guerre to, 508; reference 
to book on, 398 

Thomas, Lt. —, 209 

Thomas, Alfred B., book by 
cited, 192n, 198n, 199n, 
215, 216, 217 

Thomas, L., letter to cited, 
210n 

Thomas, W. D., 328 

Thomas Toby (ship), refer- 
ence to statistics on, 504 

Thomason, John W., Jr., 
reference to material on, 
164 


Thompson, Judge —, cotton 
mill of, 425 


Thompson, Ben, reference to 
biography of, 162 
Thompson, Ernest O., din- 
ner given by, 383 
Thompson, Henry L., 503 
Thompson, Hiram, 328 
Thompson, Jesse, 328 
Thompson, John, 371; settles 
on Little River, 367 
Thompson, John A., 319n 
Thompson, Ray M., joins 
Association, 173 
Thompson, Thomas M., aids 
escape of Wharton, 52 
Thompson, W. D., 371, 373n 
Thompson, W. E., reference 
to book by, 274 
Thompson, William, 371 
Thomson, Gordon Auguste, 
reference to portrait of, 
153 
Thrall, Homer S.: cited, 103; 
reference to book by, 150, 
275 


Thrall, Texas, discovery of 
oil near, 10 

Three New Mexico Chroni- 
cles, review of, 180-182 

Three Owls Press, operation 
of by Francis Alexander 
Dewson, 347 

Throckmorton, James W., 
467n; aids arrested men, 
455; and Confederacy, 452; 
effort of to block Hord res- 
olutions, 477; enters Con- 
federate service, 450; in- 
fluence of as Texas Union- 
ist, 476; opposes secession, 
449; opposition of to rail- 
road commission, 480; and 
Peace Party, 454 

Throckmorton County: geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
reference to geology of, 


127 
Thurmond, Alfred S., 373n 
Tibbatts, J. W., 252, 262, 
264; information on, 257n 
Ti-Ci-i-che, Big Chief, and 


Liberty County celebra- 
tion, 272 

Ticknor, Isaac, 323, 324; or- 
ganizes volunteer com- 
pany, 318 

Ticknor’s Company, roster 
of, 318 


Tiling, Moritz, cited, 92n 

Timber, in Texas, 429 
290 

Timmons, Wilbert H., joins 
Association, 170 

Timon, John, 159 

Tindall, George G., 102 

Titus County: in census of 
1847, 118; reference to ge- 
ology of, 127 

Tod, Mary, attends meet- 
ing, 106, 403 

Todd, George, gunmaker, 
288 


Toepperwein, Emelie, 
of mentioned, 345 
Toepperwein, G. A., press of 

mentioned, 345 
Tokeah, or the White Rose, 
224 


press 


Tokyo Nippon Times, file 
of, in library, 131 

Tolle, G. F., 85, 86n 

Tolstead, W. L., reference 
to article by, 278 

Tom O’Connor Oil Field, 15 

Tom Green County, 507; 
bench and bar of, article 
on listed, 507; geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Tomlinson, Mrs. H. E., joins 
Association, 303 

Tonkawa Indians, 79, 203, 
204 


Topography of Texas, de- 


scribed, 1; reference to 
material on, 163 
Torrey, —, establishes cot- 


ton mill in Texas, 425 
Town lots, value of, 421 
Towns: naming of, 116; ref- 

erence to list of, 278 
Townsend, E. E., article by 

cited, 211n, 219 
Toyah, Texas, oil seepage 

near, 2 
Trade, Comancero, article on 

cited, 211n, 218 
Trafeo de ta Justicia Es- 

pancla, 223 
Trail Blazers, article on in 

West Texas listed, 507 
Trail Drivers: queen of, 349; 

reference to material on, 

163 
Trails, cattle, reference to 

material on, 163 
Trans-Mississippi 

ment, 455 
Trans-Pecos region, 

ence to articles on, 

137, 292 
Transportation: cost of, 443 

and n; early means of, 

868; highway transporta- 

tion regulations, reference 

to material on, 164; in 

Texas, 422 
Trask, Frances, reference to 

material on, 163 
Trauieso, Bizente Aluares, 

reference to pleas of, 401 
Travis, Olin, reference to 

material on, 162 
Travis, William B., 328; ref- 

erence to biography of, 162 
Travis County, in census of 

1847, 118; court records 

cited, 860n; geologic for- 

mations in, 21; marks and 

brand book of cited, 353 

and n; percentage of Ger- 

mans in, 468n; reference 

to articles on, 291, 295; 

reference to geology cf, 


Depart- 


refer- 
136, 
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127; reference to MS. of, 
467n; Unionist activity in, 
463, 467 

Treadaway, S. J., joins As- 
sociation, 303 

Treadaway, T. L., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Treat, James, career of, 56- 
57 

Treaty: annexation, of 1844, 
251, 253-254; annexation 
by, debated, 264; with Li- 
pan in 1822, 201 

Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidal- 
go, 269 

Trenckmann, 
78n 

Trinidad River, 386 

Trinity County, 359; refer- 
ence to geology of, 127 

Trinity Lubricating Oil Com- 
pany, 6 

Trinity River, 375, 386, 489- 
492; Texas Army on, 426 

Trinity University Library, 
joins Association, 403 

Trip to Texas, article on 
cited, 201n 

Trippet, Dr. H. H., joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Tri-Weekly Telegraph, cited, 
454n 

Troutman, Joanna, reference 
to biography of, 162 

True, Webster P., note on 
book by, 414-415 

True Issue, cited, 474 and n 

Truett, George W., reference 
to biography of, 162 

Trusts, reference to material 
on, 164 

A. 


W. A., cited, 


gunmaker, 


Tucker, James L., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Tucker, Labon E., gunmaker, 
288 

Tull, R. H., joins Associa- 


tion, 515 

Tullis, Coral H., 106, 184, 
186, 529; book note by, 
4138-414 


Tunnell, John W., joins As- 
sociation, 517 

Turner, D. B., 319n 

Turner, —, letters to cited, 
474n 

Turner, E. B., 468n 

Turnham, Fannie, 372 

Turnham, Josiah Joplin, 
367n, 371, 373n; locates 
Milam county seat, 373; 
settles on Little River, 367- 
368 

Turnham, Mrs. Mzrtha Ann 
(Woclfclk), 367n 

Turntam, C., 372 

Turnverein, 133 

Turtle Bay, 491 

‘lurtle Creek, meeting on, 
465 

Twaddell, Elizabeth, inquiry 
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from, 396 

Twain, Mark, 524-526 

Twelve Travelers, presenta- 
tion of as gift, 500 

Twin Mountains, reference 
to picture of, 382 

Twitchell, R. E., book by cit- 
ed, 215 

Twitchell, Willis Day, refer- 
ence to article on, 140 

Tyler, John, 49, 61, 65, 67, 
70, 272; appoints Calhoun, 
63; election of, 62; House 
resolution approved by, 
262; map submitted by, 
269, 384; message on an- 
nexation, 64; message by, 
68-69; and negotiation of 
annexation treaty, 251 

Tyler, Texas: auction of 
Burning Bush property 
at, 342; gunmaking at, 
288; reference to material 
on, 162 

Tyler County, 4; in census 
of 1847, 118; geologic for- 
mations in, 20; reference 
to geology of, 127 

Tyre, W. H., 106 


Ugalde, Juan de: Apache 
policy of, 199; article on 
cited, 194, 199n, 200n, 219; 
attack on Mescalero by, 
198, 199, 200 

Ugarte y Loyola, Don Juan, 
letter from cited, 198n 

Ullrich, George, 87, 88, 89 

Ulrickson, bond program of 
1927, 332 

Unanamous Declaration of 
Independence, printed, 227 

Underground waters, refer- 
ence to article on, 293 

Unzaga y Amezaga, letter to 
cited, 197n 

Union (ship), reference to 
statistics on, 504 

Union Grove, Texas, 272 

Union Loyal League: activi- 
ties of, 464-465; organiza- 
tion of, 464 

Union Sentiment in Texas, 
article on, 449-477 

Unionist activities, 151, 376; 
article on, 449-477 

United States: almanacs of, 
420; Indian treaty signed 
with, 202; international 
relations involving Texas, 
231; resolutions regarding 
Texas union with, 130-131 


United States Bureau of 
Mines, source of oil sta- 
tistics, 24n 


United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 129 

United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, 280 

United States Mail, inquiry 
concerning carrying of, 


a 
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United States Military Acad- 
emy, 156 

United States Navy: force 
ordered to Gulf, 63; place 
names for officers of, 116; 
transfers to, 503 

United States Supreme 
Court: opinion of on state 
railroad commission law, 
486; rulings of, 483 

U.S.S. Texas, flag of, 395 

University of Texas, 105, 
120, 142, 229; acquisition 
to of, 131, 165-166; 
Bureau of Business Re- 
search at, 136; Bureau of 
Economic Geology of, 124, 
425; list of degrees grant- 
ed by, 283; memorial hon- 
oring men and women as- 
sociated with, 157; news 
service of, 49n; references 
to materials in libraries 
of, 161, 163 

University Press in Dallas, 
director of, 168 

Upchurch, Alice Gray, arti- 
cle by, 98-103; correction 
from, 392 

Upshur, Abel P.: county 
named for, 272; negotiates 
for treaty, 62 

Upshur County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20; in census 
of 1847, 118; reference to 
geology of, 127; reference 
to history of, 271-272 

Upton County, 18; geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 128 

Urrea, José, 154, 324 

Urrutia, Don Joseph de, at- 
tack on Indians by, 195 

Urrutia, Toribio, punitive 
expedition led by, 195 

Uvalde, Texas, beginning of, 
289 

Uvalde County: brand book 
of, 159; reference to geol- 
ogy of, 128; Indian raids 
in, 207n 


Val Verde County, reference 
to geology of, 128 

Valero, Marquis de, 275, 276 

Valverde, Gov. — of New 
Mexico, 192 

Van, Texas, oil discovered 
at, 13, 14 

Van Bibber, Christian, in- 
quiry regarding, 401 

Van Bibber, James K., Jr., 
inquiry from, 401 

Van Buren, Martin: loses 
nomination, 67; presiden- 
tial collection of, 230; re- 
jects offer of annexation, 
53-54 

Van der Stucken, Frank, 
reference to material on, 
164 

Van Katwijk, Paul, refer- 
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ence to material on, 164 

Van Zandt, I. L., joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Van Zandt, Isaac, 63, 65, 66; 
annexation treaty signed 
by, 251; communications 
of, 61-62; negotiates treaty 
of annexation. 56 

Van Zandt County: geologic 
formations in, 20, 21; ref- 
erence to geology of, 128 

Vance, J. T., cited, 452n 

Vance, Margaret Alexander, 
joins Association, 514 

Vandale, Earl, 108, 116, 346; 
biographical data on, 501; 
book collection of, 501 

Vandever, J. L.: and Burn- 
ing Bush society, 338, 340, 
341, 342; cited, 336n, 337n, 
348n 

Vandiver, Frank E., contri- 
bution of, 139-140 

Vandyke, Wilson, 99 

Vaquero, location of prov- 
ince of, 191 

Vaqueros Indians, encoun- 
tered by De Sosa Expedi- 
tion, 191 

Vaughn, Claud, joins Asso- 
ciation, 172 

Velasco, Texas, 226; im- 
prints mentioned, 233 

Venth, Carl, reference to 
material on, 164 

Vercher, James L., 414 

Verdadera Idea de la pri- 
mera Compaiia de Tejas, 
226 


Vereinsberg, 79 
Vereinskirche, 87; building 
of, 1383; replica of, 132 

Vick, Kyle, 286 

Vicksburg and El Paso Rail- 
road Co., 422 

Victoria, Guadalupe (Felix 
Fernandez), 435 

Victoria, Texas, 122n; Ger- 
man settlers at, 76; ref- 
erence to, 385 

Victoria County, 511; in 
census of 1847, 118; farm- 
ing conditions in, 93-97; 
geologic formations in, 20; 
reference to geology of, 
128; reference to history 
of, 98n; references to pub- 
lications on, 94n 

Victorio, Chief, 212, 213 

Vidal, —, during Confeder- 
acy, 462 

Vilar y Pascual, Luis, refer- 
ence to book by, 276 

Villa, Pancho, 234, 412; ref- 
erence to article on, 384 

Villa-Sefior y Sanchez, José 
Antonio, cited, 217 

Vinson, Bertha, joins Asso- 
ciation, 406 

Viper of Baltimore (ship), 
reference to statistics on, 
503 


Vizarron y Eguiarreta, Don 
Juan de, reference to ma- 
terial on, 496 

Voelker, Julius, 82 

Vogel, Ludwig, 81 

Volk, Harold F., joins As- 
sociation, 407 

Volk, Lawrence W., II, joins 
Association, 407 

Vollbehr collection, purchase 
of, 221 

Von Hartin, Edward, 4 

Von Rosenberg, H. Clark, 
joins Association, 406 


Von Rosenberg, Mrs. H. 
Clark, joins Association, 
406 


Von Rosenberg, H. T., joins 
Association, 406 

Von Rosenberg, Mrs. H. T., 
joins Association, 406 

Von Rosenberg, L. A., Jr., 
joins Association, 407 

Von Rosenberg, Mrs. L. A., 
Jr., joins Association, 407 

Vontress, Edward H., 98 

Vrrutia, Joseph de: refer- 
ence to letter of, 401; ref- 
erence to materiol on, 495, 
496 


WFAA, radio station, 332 

Waco, Texas: beginning of, 
875; factory at, 425; oil 
discovered near, 6; refer- 
ence to material on, 162 

Waco Indians, 79 

Wade, Houston, 106, 389 

Wade, Mrs. L. R., joins As- 
sociation, 302 

Wadsworth, Captain —, 324 

Wadsworth, Martin Harvick, 
99 

Waggener, Leslie, 501; re- 
port of to Ways and Means 
Committee, 500 

Waggener, Nelson, joins As- 
sociation, 518 


Waggener, William, joins 
Association, 518 
Waggoner, Daniel, 44 
Waggoner, Electra, 44 
Waggoner, W. T., 45; build- 


ing, Fort Worth reference 
to picture of, 382; drilling 
of water well by, 46; head- 
quarters of near Electra, 
Texas, 44 
Waggoner, carly name for 
Electra, Texas, 44 
Wagner, Henry R., 222 
Wagner, Jene, 106, 116 
Wagnon, Glen B., joins As- 
sociation, 403 
Wahrmund, Emil, stealing 
of horses from, 203 
Wainwright, Jonathan, 167; 
speaks at celebration, 133; 
reference to article on, 156 
Waite, C. A.: citation of 
letter to, 450n; Houston's 
note to, 450 


Walker, Forrest, 107 

Walker, Frances, director of 
celebration, 380 

Walker, Fred L., presents 
book to Texas Collection, 
398 

Walker, L. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 404 

Walker, R. J., 252; informa- 
tion, 255n 

Walker, Richard S., refer- 
ence to address of, 150 

Walker, Sam, 820n 

Walker, Stanley, 106; joins 
Association, 171; reference 
to material on, 164 

Walker, W. H., 371 

Walker, W. R., 286 

Walker County, 421; celebra- 
tion in, 378; in census of 
1847, 118; geologic forma- 
tions of, 20; reference to 
geology of, 128 

Walker’s Branch, 371 

Wall, Bernhardt: bookmak- 
ing by, 345-346; reference 
to material on, 161 

Wallace, Benjamin C., 324 

Wallace, E. R., 319n 

Wallace, Ed., reference to 
article by, 395 

Wallace, Ernest, 116 

Wallace, Paul A., quoted, 410 

Wallace, William (Big Foot), 
289; reference to biogra- 
phy of, 162 

Wallace, William S., 99 

Wallace Creek, 98 

Waller, J. L., 184; article 
by mentioned, 507 

Waller County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20; geologic 
reference to, 128 

Wallisville, Texas, 489-491 

Walsh, William, cited, 326n 

Walter, Hulda, 157 

Walton, Frank, joins Asso- 
ciation, 405 

Walters, G. W., 101 

Walton, G., 319n 

War, Civil, see Civil War 

War Department, United 
States, mention of files of, 
232, 234 

War industries, reference to 
material on, 163 

War of the Rebellion: ... 


Official Records, cited, 
21ln, 450n, 451n, 456n, 
457n, 458n, 459n, 461n, 
462n, 464n, 466n, 472n, 
476n 


Ward, Beulah, 107 

Ward, Henry G., statement 
by, 59 

Ward, Hortense W., 105, 106; 
reference to manuscript 
of, 395 

Ward, William, 318, 
325; surrender of, 325 

Ward County: geologic for- 
mations in, 21; reference 


324- 


Index 


to geology of, 128 

Warden, Mrs. James J., joins 
Association, 518 

Ware, J. W., 98 

Ware, Leobel, joins Associa- 
tion, 404 

Warner, C. A.: article by, 1- 
24; contributor’s note on, 
187; joins Association, 170 

Warnock, Barton Holland, 
reference to thesis by, 283 

Warren, David M., becomes 
patron of Association, 120; 
sends information, 390, 398 

Warren, G. K., 123 

Warren, Guy I., joins As- 
sociation, 517 

Warren, Harris G., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Warren, Mary A., letter from 
160 

Warren, Tom, 
Cameron, 372 

Warren Axe and Tool Com- 
pany, 248 

Washburn, Dale S., joins As- 
sociation, 405 

Washington (steamboat), 
landing at Cameron, 874 

Washington-on-the-B razos, 
Texas, 72, 229, 371n, 379; 
reference to material on, 
162 

Washington Circuit (Meth- 
odist), 374n 

Washington County, 387, 
421; in census of 1847, 
118; during Confederacy, 
469-470; discovery of oil 
in, 11; gas found in, 4; 
reference to geology of, 
128; slavery in, 421; taxes 
in, 421; Unionist beat or- 
ganized in, 472 

Washington Globe, 59 

Wasson, Alonzo, 141, 286; 
article by, 497-499; sketch 
by, 285-286 

Water supply: reference to 
material on, 136, 164 

Waterhouse, Richard, inquiry 
regarding, 396 

Watrous, John, 445n 

Watson, Mrs. Ella Stevens, 
named Texas Mother, 169 

Watson, Mrs. Nettie Walton, 
116 

Waugh, Julia Nott, joins As- 
sociation, 405 

Waul, T. N., favors seces- 
sion, 450 

Wear, William, 98, 100 


merchant at 


Weather, information on, 
120, 385-389 

Weatherford, Texas, 155; 
courthouse, reference to 
picture of, 382 

Weatherred, Benjamin 


Franklin, 507 

Weatherred, Francis Marcus, 
biographical sketch of 
mentioned, 507 
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Weatherred, Frank, genealo- 
gy of mentioned, 507 

Weatherred, Marcus, Sr., 507 

Weatherred, William Carroll, 
507 


Weatherred, William Wal- 
lace, 507 

Weaver, George J., 320n 

Webb, Henry L., letter from 
cited, 473n 

Webb, J. O., joins Associa- 
tion, 302 

Webb, J. R., 140 

Webb, James, 56 

Webb, W. G.: comment of on 
Confederate soldiers, 474; 
correspondence of cited, 
471, 472n, 473 and n 

Webb, Walter Prescott, 104, 
115, 176, 318; cited, 201n, 
213, 217, 425, 429; direc- 
torship of Association, of, 
113; and Handbook of 
Texas, 391; letter to quot- 
ed, 119; party at ranch of, 
377; presentation of Wag- 
gener gift by 500; refer- 
ence to material on, 164; 
resigns directorship, 108; 
services of, to Association, 
114 

Webb County: brand record 
books of, 134; geologic 
formations in, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 128 

Webber, Virginia, 107 

Webberville, Texas, 350 

Webster, Daniel, 58 

Weekly Alamo Express: cit- 
ed, 457; reference to, 456 

Weeks, Matt, 106 

Weeks, Mrs. Matt, 106 

Weibling, Bessie May, joins 
Association, 404 

Weibling, Josephine A., joins 
Association, 404 

Weinert, Reinhard, 
New Braunfels, 90 

Weinert, Willie Mae, refer- 
ence to articles by, 157 

Weinheimer, J., Sr., 466; 
cited, 466n 

Weir, Mary Merle, reference 
to thesis by, 283 

Weiser, Conrad, 411 

Weiss, Henry, design of ce- 
dar axe by, 245 and n, 246, 
247, 249 

Welch, Mildred D., joins As- 
sociation, 517 

Welfare Board, reference to 
material on, 163 

Weller, J. B., 252, 262; in- 
formation on, 256n 

Wells, Cora V., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Wentz, George, 27 

Wentz, John, 27 

Werder, John, 86n 

Were You in Ranger ?, 187 

Weser (brig), 76n 


settler 


an 
7, 
| 
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West, Elizabeth Howard: 
reference to book by, 150; 
translation by cited, 193n 

West, Olajoe, 107 

West Columbia, Texas, 19; 
discovery of oil near, 11 

West Mountain, Texas, 272 

West Ranch Oil Field, 15 

West Texas: article on open- 
ing routes across cited, 
202n ; Constitution of State 
of, 226; geological features 
of, 19; as oil producing 
district, 12; production of 
oil in, 23-24; reference to 
material on, 163; refer- 
ence to prairie scene of, 
382; Spanish, article on 
cited, 218 

West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation: list of contents of 
1946 Year Book of, 507; 
meeting of, 140; Year 
Book of cited, 202n, 208n, 
209n, 215, 218 

West Texas Historical and 
Scientific Society, Publica- 
tion of cited, 211n 

West Texas Normal and 
Business College, 102 

West Texas Trail Blazers, 
article on listed, 507 

Westbrook, Mrs. —, 376 

Westerly Trend, review of, 
520-523 

Western Cross Timbers, ref- 
erence to article on, 136 

Western Stamp _ Collector, 
reference to, 279 

Westfall, Edward 
sketch of, 288-290 

Westfall, Josephine Susan, 
and gift to San Antonio, 
288-290 

Westminister Presbyterian 
Church (Dallas), 142, 333 

Westover, Ira J., 325 

Westphal, Baron von —, 300 

Wetumpka, Alabama, 94 

Weyel, Johann Jost, New 
Braunfels settler, 90 

Wharton, Clarence, 344; ref- 
erence to book by, 150 

Wharton, James O., joins 
Association, 517 

Wharton, William H., 53; 
appointed to represent 
Texas, 52; urges recogni- 
tion, 52 

Wharton (vessel), reference 
to statistics on, 503 

Wharton County, 511; in 
census of 1847, 118; geo- 
logic formations in, 20, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
128 


Dixon, 


Wheat: belt, reference to 
article on, 136; cultivation 
of, in early San Saba 
County, 100; fields, refer- 
ence to pictures of, 382, 
383 
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Wheeler, J. D., joins Asso- 
ciation, 405 

Wheeler, John H., reference 
to book by, 150 

Wheeler County: geologic 
formations in, 21; geologic 
references to, 128 

Wheelwright, George, 503 

Whigs: convention of 1844, 
67; political campaign by, 
62; vote against annexa- 
tion, 61, 65 

Whipple, Josiah W., infor- 
mation on, 374n 

White, David, 316n, 317n, 
319n 

White, Laura Retting, in- 
quiry from, 144 

White, Nelda N., 107 

White, S. A., owner of In- 
dian point, 76n 

White Mountains, residence 
of Mescalero near, 209 

White Oak Creek, 466 

White River Apache, part 
of Apacheans, 193n 

Whitehead, Thomas, 82n 

Whiting, W. H. C.: diary 
of cited, 216; reference 
to diary of, 202n; report 
by on road cited, 216 

Whitman, Walt, 348, 524 

Whittaker, John R., 106 

Whittlesey House, prize of- 
fered by, 511 

Who’s Who in America, ref- 
erence to, 278 

Wichita County, 44; geolog- 
ic formations in, 21; oil 
discovered in, 9; reference 
to geology of, 128 

Wichita Falls, Texas, 10, 12; 
high school at, reference 
to picture of, 382 

Wichita Indians, fight of Li- 
pan with, 202 

Wichita River, report of In- 
dian battle near, 194 

Wicker, George T., reference 
to map by, 392 

Wiedenfeld, Charles, 82 

Wiesendanger, Martin, refer- 
ence to article by, 302 

Wiess, Simon, sketch on, 
169 

Wiesman, H. W., 46 

Wigfall, Louis T., favors se- 
cession, 450 

Wigfall Mounted Infantry, 
47in 

Wiggins, Ed., cited, 343n 

Wilbanks, Tom J., partici- 
pates in church celebra- 
tion, 270 

Wilbarger, J. W., cited, 165, 
201, 217 

Wilbarger County, 44; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
128 

Wilcox, Ozwin, 99 


Wilcox, Seb. S., 185; refer- 
ence to writing of, 155 
Wild flowers, reference to 
conservation of, 162 

Wild life, reference to ma- 
terial on, 163 

Wildcatting, 14, 47; in Elec- 
tra Field, 10 

Wilde, Mrs. E. L., joins As- 
sociation, 302 

Wilhelm, J. R., 106 

Wilhelm, Mrs. J. R., joins 
Association, 171 

Wilhelm, Steve, joins Asso- 
ciation, 518 

Wilkes, William C., 508 

Willacy County: geologic 
formations in, 20; geolog- 
ic reference to, 128 

William L. Clements Libra- 
ry, 222 

William Robbins (schooner), 
reference to statistics on, 
504 

Williams, Bessie Lee, 107 

Williams, Burton, 318n 

Williams, Cookie, 107 

Williams, Mrs. Cordelia G., 
joins Association, 405 

Williams, Hezekiah, 353-361 

Williams, J., 98 

Williams, J. S., 101 

Williams, J. W., 107, 140; 
article by listed, 507 

Williams, Mrs. J. W., 107 

Williams, Jimmie Lee, 107 

Williams, John, 100, 101 

Williams, John Robert, 99 

Williams, Joseph S., 99 

Williams, Lizzie E. Johnson, 
see Johnson, Lizzie E. 

Williams, O. W., 140 

Williams, Pete, 105, 107 

Williams, Robert H., 328 

Williams, Samuel M., 319 

Williams, Sol, 45; sale of 
Electra townsite to, 44 

Williams, T. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Williamson, C. M., joins As- 
sociation, 518 

Williamson, D. D., joins As- 
sociation, 173 

Williamson, J., inquiry re- 
garding, 123; sketch of, 
123-124 

Williamson, R. M. (Three- 
legged Willie), 396 

Williamson, W. S., 503 

Williamson County, 511; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
map of, facing 372; refer- 
ence to geology of, 128; 
reference to material on, 
162 

Willis, George P., joins As- 
sociation, 403 

Willison, George F., book of, 
reviewed, 308-309 

Willrich, George, papers of 
presented to Association, 
143-144 


| 
| 


Wilson, Elbert, 414 

Wilson, Goodhue, 368 

Wilson, Mrs. J. M., joins 
Association, 170 

Wilson, James, reference to 
thesis on _ constitutional 
principles of, 283 

Wilson, James G., reference 
to work by, 147 

Wilson, Mrs. Lizzie, 368 

Wilson, Raymond H., joins 
Association, 406 

Wilson, William, 371; set- 
tles in Milam County, 368 

Wilson, Woodrow, 344; refer- 
ence to speech on, 385 

Wilson County: geologic for- 
mations of, 20; reference 
to geology of, 128 

Winkler, E. W., 116, 391; 
announces acquisition of 
newspapers, 383; arranges 
exhibit, 161; book review 
by, 408; cited, 463n, 470n; 
quoted, 152; reference to 
book by, 150 

Winkler County, 17, 18; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
oil proration in, 13; ref- 
erence to geology of, 128 

Winthrop, R. C., 264 

Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, 290 

Wise County, 44, 454; during 
Confederacy, 453; geologic 
formations in, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 128; 
reference to history of, 
455n; Unionists activities 
in, 455 

Wister, Owen, 344 

Wittke, Carl, 306, 308 

Womble, William, sketch of, 
398 

Women, reference to mate- 
rial on, 162, 163, 164 

Wood, George T., reference 
to biography of, 162 

Wood, James T., 98 

Wood, John, 316n, 317n 

Wood, Lester B., 105 

Wood, Sylvan R., reference 
to book by, 274 

Wood County: geologic for- 
mations of, 20, 21; refer- 
ence to geology of, 128 

Woodbury, Senator Levi, an- 
nexation opposed by, 264 

Woods, Donald, makes in- 
quiry on theaters, 143 

Woods, L. A., reference to 
material on, 163 

Woods, William Riley, 99 

Wood’s Spring, 490 

Woodward, Lewis O., joins 
Association, 517 

Woodward, Valin R., 106 

Woody, Mrs. C. W., joins 
Association, 173 

Woolley, B. L., joins As- 
sociation, 407 
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Woolrich, Willis Raymond, 
Jr., reference to thesis by, 
283 

Wooten, Ben H., joins As- 
sociation, 518 

Wooten, Dudley G.: cited, 
451n; reference to book 
by, 150 

Wooten, E. D., letter from 
cited, 476n 

Worcester, Donald E., thesis 
of cited, 219 

Works, Nelson C., joins As- 
sociation, 404 

World War I, 133, 419; cre- 
ates need for farming and 
ranching land, 242; refer- 
ence to material on, 163 

World War II: part of Elec- 
tra, Texas, in, 47-48; ref- 
erence to material on, 163; 
Texas production of oil 
for, 43 

Worley, Eugene, contribu- 
tions of books by, 505 

Worth, W. J., reference to 
paper on, 396 

Wortham, —, settler on Lit- 
tle River, 367 

Wortham, Louis J., refer- 
ence to book by, 150 

Wortham, Texas, discovery 
of oil near, 12 

Wrather, W. E., 104 

Wrenn Library, reference to 
material on, 163 

Wright, Mrs. Clark, 116 

Wright, John H., 106, 115 

Wright, William B., inquiry 
regarding, 396 

Writers, reference to mate- 
rial on, 163, 164 

Writing history, pamphlet 


on, 384 
Wuntch, David, joins Asso- 
ciation, 302 
Wyatt, Peyton S., 317; or- 
ganizes company, 321; re- 
turns to Alabama, 322 
Wyche, John F., 320n 
Wynn, Bill, 107 
Wynne, Captain —, 324 
Wythe, George, sends sketch 
to Quarterly, 284 


Xavierillo, Chief, 198 
Ximenez, Aparicio, reference 
to material on, 495, 496 


Yale Library, 229 

Yale University, Quarterly 
at, 130 

Yarbrough, George, gun 
maker, 288 

Yarborough, Ralph, donates 
to library, 131 

Yates, Texas, oil field at, 13 

Y’Barbo, Allen, 161 

Y’Barbo, Billie Joe, 161 

Y’Barbo, Carl, 161 

Y’Barbo, Claude, 161 
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Y’Barbo, Clifford, 161 
Y’Barbo, Earl, 161 
Y’Barbo, Fellis L., 161 
Y’Barbo, Gil, grandson of, 


Y’Barbo, Jim E., 161 
Y’Barbo, John, 161 
Y’Barbo, John A., 161 
Y’Barbo, John C., 161; note 
on, 160-161 
Y’Barbo, Louis, 161 
Y’Barbo, Margaret L., 160 
Y’Barbo, Paul, 161 
Y’Barbo, Peter, 161 
Y’Barbo, Peter P., 161 
Y’Barbo, Robert L., 161 
Y’Barbo, Taylor, 161 
Ybiricu, Fermin de, refer- 
ence to material on, 496 
Yell, Mordecai, information 
on, 370, 370n 
Yellow Stone (ship), refer- 
ence to statistics on, 504 
Yoakum, Henderson, refer- 
ence to book by, 150 
Yoakum, Texas, Czechs in, 
238 
Young, Joseph W., 527; 
joins Association, 514 
Young, Margaret, on cele- 
bration committee, 380 
Young, Stark, reference to 
material on, 164 
Young County: gas found 
in, 4; geologic formations 
in, 21, 128 
Yoakum County, 509; geo- 
logic formations in, 21; 
reference to geology of, 
128 
Yutas Indians, 208 and n 
Yturbide family, papers of, 
230 


Zachary, H. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 172 

Zavala, Adina de, 106, 116; 
presents papers to Asso- 
ciation, 143-144 

Zavala, Lorenzo de, reference 
to material on biography 
of, 162 

Zavala (ship): purchase of, 
423; reference to statis- 
tics on, 503 

Zavala County: geologic for- 
mations in, 20; reference 
to geology of, 128 

Zapata, Emiliano, 412 

Zapata County, 460; geologic 
formations of, 20; refer- 
ence to geology of, 128 

Zapp, Robert, 471 

Zaragosa, Mexico: Indians 
attacked near, 207 
Lipan refuge near, 204; 
surviving Apaches living 
near, 213 

Zaragazo, editio princips of, 


Ziegler, Jesse A., 106 
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Ziegler, Samuel, reference to 
material on, 162 

Zierlein, R. R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 302 

Zink, Nicolaus, 77, 78, 79, 
208, 299; assists Solms- 


Index 


Braunfels, 75; leads set- 
tlers, 76 

Zinkenburg, 79, 86 

Zuniga, Alvaro de, 276 

Zuniga y Guzman Sotomay- 
or y Sarmiento, Balthasar 


Manuel de, reference to, 
275 


Zuniga Sotomayor y Men- 
doza, Juan Manuel, refer- 
ence to, 276 

Zuschlag, Heinrich, 87, 89 


MeMurrayA 


salutes 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


on the occasion of 


The Golden Anniversary 


We owe a debt to the Association for its 
countless contributions to reader alertness 
and reader enjoyment through the Quarterly. 


The influence of the Association is being felt 
in many quarters. We as booksellers can feel 
reverberations from over the entire region. 
The influence is for good. 


THE PERSONAL BOOKSHOP 


1330 COMMERCE STREET. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


: 
~ 


CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
PHONE MAIN 209-W 212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We will be glad to hear from any- 
one who is interested in buying or sell- 
ing books and pamphlets, relating to 
Texas, the South, the Southwest, the 
West and religious denominations. 


Our latest catalogue will be sent 


upon request. 


OIL ANNIVERSARIES: 


BIG LAKE 


HEN WORD WAR I ENDED, the Permian Basin area of West Texas 

was largely a pastureland with a sprinkling of drouth-ridden ranchers 

and farmers scrambling for a living. The two-million-odd acres of its land 

dedicated by the Texan Fathers to found “a University of the First Class” 

seemed a barren endowment to students freezing in pine shacks splintered up 
on the Austin campus. 


An alumnus, Capt. Rupert P. Ricker, seeing little future on his family’s 
Reagan County ranch near Big Lake, set out to lease over 400,000 acres of 
University lands which its geologist, Dr. Johan A. Udden, favored for oil 
exploration. Unable to pay the rentals, Ricker through a chance meeting 
turned the block to his ex-sergeant, Frank Pickrell, who with Haymon Krupp 
organized the Texon Oil and Land Company to drill it. Their geologist, Hugh 
H. Tucker, cut the block to 200,000 acres and picked the location for a test. 
Just before their leases were to expire at midnight Jan. 8, 1921, they spudded 
in a water well with an old drilling machine, followed Aug. 17 by an oil test 
nearby. From the crownblock of the crude wooden derrick, Pickrell christened 
the wildcat with rose petals blessed in the name of Santa Rita, ‘“‘saint of the 
impossible.”’ 


The driller, Carl Cromwell, was at breakfast May 28, 1923, when his wife heard 
a loud hissing outside. From the door of their shack they saw a cloud of oily 
vapor, followed by a head of oil which topped the crownblock. The Santa Rita, 
located in a graveyard of wildcat failures, had come in. 


The discovery touched off an exploration campaign which covered the entire 
Permian Basin into New Mexico. In the quarter of a century since, 262 oil 
fields have been discovered there to prove up the most extensive producing 
region in the Nation. Its 23,000 producing wells already have yielded nearly 
two and a half billion barrels. Towns have been born and grown into cities, 
and an enduring prosperity created not dependent on rainfall or pasturage. 
Approximately $100,000,000 in oil lease and royalty payments has enriched the 
Permanent School and Permanent University Funds, and the shacks of Aus- 
tin’s forty acres have given way to over a dozen magnificent new buildings. 


As Martin’ Schwettmann, historian of Santa Rita, wrote: ‘The well marked 
a turning point for the University of Texas and... gave new hope to the 
whole West Texas territory. With its discovery, a new era was born.” 
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edicated to... men of SOUTHLAND... 


Each day he tries to seek a friend 
And, to bim a hand extend, 

Each day his counsel may ease a mind, 
By his advice, security find. 


Men of SouTHLAND take their pro- 
fession seriously. Just as doctors 
pledge their lives to the well being 
of their fellow man... SOUTHLAND 
LirE representatives dedicate their 
services to the counsel of those who 
want economic security for théir 
families and personal financial se- 
curity... through wise investment 
in life insurance. These men ot 


SOUTHLAND are more than insur- 
ance agents, they are men of good 
standing in their community, upon 
whose words of advice many rely. 
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the wise counsel of a SOUTHLAND 
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varied occupational opportunities and more eco- 
nomic security for the citizens, Yes, Texas History, 
today, still reflects the courage, fortitude and fore- 
sight which is our heritage from the Texas of yester- 
day. 
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pany can be relied upon to continue to do its share in writing the modern 
History of Texas. 
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THE TEXAS ALMANAC, 1857-1873 Stuart McGregor 419 


COLONIZING PROJECTS IN TEXAS SOUTH OF THE 
NUECES, 1820-1845 


LeRoy P. Graf 


UNION SENTIMENT IN TEXAS, 1861-1865 Claude Elliott 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE TEXAS RAILROAD COMMISSION 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS: 
A ON CHAMBERSIA 


Katharine S. Evans 


GEOGRAPHIC NOTES ON SPANISH TEXAS: 
Ex Orcoquisac AND Los Horconsitos Harbert Davenport 


Malcolm D. McLean 


THE BEXAR ARCHIVES 


G. B. DEALEY AND THE PRESERVATION OF 


TEXAS HISTORY Alonzo Wasson 


TEXAS COLLECTION H. Bailey Carroll 500 


Book Reviews: Nalle, The Fergusons of Texas; Sikes, A 
Westerly Trend; Calvin, River of the Sun: Stories of the 
Storied Gila; Twain, The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snod- 
grass; Dowdey, Experiment in Rebellion; Norlin, The Quest 

of American Life 
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| TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


> HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 


preservation and publication of historical 
~~ Material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


_ GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
= _—. which is the most complete in the 


- DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 


its usefulness and service to the 


"WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
 Quatterly “in every High School and City 
_ Library in Texes. Inquiries as to prices 

invited, _ : 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 


achieve these aims of the Association by 
“securing at least one new member this year. 


‘Dues are only. $3.00 per year. 


| MAY WE ASK that members urge High Schoo! 
to obtain the Quarterly. 


“Address 
AS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
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